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BUDDHISM IK TIBET, 



ILLUSTEATED BT 

LITERAET DOCUMENTS AND OBJECTS OF RELIGIOUS 

WORSHIP. 

Witli an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in India. ^ By Emii,. 
ScHLAGiNTWEiT, pH.D., LL.B., Corresponding Member of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, The Boyal Bavarian Academy, The Societe d’ Anthro- 
pologic of Paris, etc. 1 voL, royal 8vo. Illustrated with twenty Tables of native^ 
print, and a folio Atlas of twenty Plates. Price 42^. 

CONTENTS. 

Past I, — The Vaeioxts Systems op Buddhism. 

/Sect, 1. — Indian Buddhism, 

CHAP. 

1. Sketch of the Life of Sukyamuni, the founder of Buddhism. 

II. Gradual Eise and Present Area of the Buddhist Eeligion, 

III. The Eeligious System of Sakyamuui. 

IV. The Hinayana System. 

V. The Mahayana System. 

YL The System of Mysticism, 

Sect, 2,'^Tihetan Buddhism, 

■■■■ 

VII. Historical Account of the Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, 

Till. The Sacred Literature. 

IX. Views on Metempsychosis. 

X. Details charactenstic of the Eeligion of the People. 

XI. Translation of an Address to the Buddhas of Confession. 

Part II. — Present Lamaic Institutions. 

XII. The Tibetan Priesthood. 

XI IL Eeligious Buildings and Monuments. 

XIV. Eepresentations of Buddhist Deities. 

XV. Worship of the Deities and Eeligious Ceremonies. 

XVI. The Systems of Eeckoning Time. 

XVII. Description of various Tables used for AstrologicaTpurposes. 

Appendix A, — Litehatuee ; an Alphabetical List of the Works and Memoirs con- 
nected with Buddhism, its Dogmas, History, and Geographical Distribution. 

Appendix B.-^Glossaby op Tibetan Teems, tbeir Spelling and Transliteration, 
with a reference tr the Explanations contained in this Volume. 

Buddhism, though it had its origiu in India, has now hut, few adherents there : 
driven from that country by the Brahmins, its temples and convents burnt, and much 
of its literature destroyed, its priests found refuge in Tibet and China, carrying 
with them the sacred hooks, the dogmas, the traditions, and the worshff which dfs- 


tinguished it. Though some of its early texts are still found in Xepaul in Sanskrit ; 
and in China, Mongolia, and Birmah, a few sacred books are met wEh in the verna- 
cular, it is in Tibet that its great stores of literature are preserved ; the treatises 
in Tibetan alone numbering upwards of d,000. From this source Mr. Schlagintweit 
has drawn his materials, comhining, with a careful examination of the Tibetan texts, 
a thorough acquaintance with all that European scholars have gleaned in other fields. 
This booK presents the fullest picture of all that relates to the fundamental dogmas, 
the aims, prospects, and philosophy of Buddhism that can be found in any language. 
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0PIKI05TS OP THE PHESS OK BUDDHISM IK TIBET 


(From the Transactions of the Imperial Academy of St, Teterslurg.) 

In Mr. Sclilagintweit’s “ Buddhism in Tibet, the manifold publications are most carefully 
collated and com])ared. This, however, forms but a small portion of his volume : the g^reater 
part is filled with original contributions, the result of the study of Tibetan sacred works. It is 
accompanied by numerous texts and illustrations, together with a magnificent folio atlas, con- 
taining facsimiles of objects of religious worship. 

(From the t/owmaZ 

We meet here with details, most curious, and entirely novel, concerning the mode of worship, 
the representations of deities, the ceremonies, the superstitions, and the astrological rites of 
Buddhism. 

{Fiom Liter arisches Centralblatt.) 

The chapters detailing the present Lamaic institutions contain a great number of novel data. 
The mass of detail here published for the first time is indeed surprising. , 

{Yrom tyxQKolnischeZeitung,) / 

We meet here for the first time an answer to the question, “What is God in Buddhism?** 
The differences between the Dalai Lama and the Pope of Borne are pointed out. It also treats 
of the views on confession and numerous other dogmas of the highest importance. 

(From the JRetJWci dl’Omw#.) 

M. Emil Schlagintweit has undertaken with great success the study and analysis of the sacred 
literature of Buddhism, . . . The information respecting the form of this religion as at present 
practised in Tibet is most interesting. . . . The execution of the volume is beautiful; the types 
of the prints of (Tibe;a'i) texts are very elegant. The same praises are due to the splendid atlas 
in folio of twenty plates, rerjresentiiig the divinities and the figures used for keeping off the 
dangers arising from evil sphits. 

Of the plates in the atlas. The Illustrated ITews of the World writes—*' They are the very 
actual contours of the various objects of worship, transferred as such on stone by a rather novel 
lithographic process. Even the very texture of the stuff employed is reproduced mechanically 
in a perfection which completes the impression of seeing the object itself spread out. 
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Cell 

HISTOET, PHILOLOGT, AND ETHNIC DISTEIBUIIOE 


EACES OF THE NOETH-WBSTEEIT PEOVIlirCES OF INDIA. 


Bein" an amplified Edition of tLe Glossary of Indian Terms. By the late Sir 
H. M. Elliot, K.O.B., of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. 
Arranged from Manuscript Materials collected by him, and Edited hy^REiKHOiD - . 
Rost, Ph.D., Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, ' i 
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SANSKEIT TEXTS, 

PKINTEB AT IKDIA2T ISTATITE PEESSES, AHD SOLD BT 

TEtJEITEB AND CO., 60 , PATEEITOSTEE EOV, X 



ADHYAmAEAMAYANA, witli a 
Commentary of Raraasarman. Lithog., 
oblong 4to. Bombay j 1857. 185. 

ABITYAHEIDAYA. -W-orsbip of the 
Sun. 23 leaves, iitbog., oblong 8vo. 
Bombay f 1859. 15. 

AMAEAKOSHA : the well known Glos- 
sary of Amarasiiiba. 63 leaves (1st 
book, 13 leaves ; 2iid book, 30 leaves ; 
3rd book, 20 leaves). Litbog,, oblong 
4to. Bombay^ 1860. 25. 6<?. 

APAEOKSHANTJBIIUTI, and Com- 
mentary by Sankaracharya. 20 leaves. 
Oblong 4to. Bombay^ 1856. I5. 

AEATYAPAbTGHAKA. Five Hymns: 
on Ganesa, Dnrga, Tisbnu, the Sun, 
and Siva. In MahratM. 9 leaves. 
Litbog., oblong 8vo. Bombay, 

AEYASATAKA. By Mudgala Bbatta. 
108 verses, with a commentary by 
Kakambhatta. Litbog,, oblong 4to,, 
39 leaves. 1860. 25. 

ATMABOBHA (The), with Commen- 
tary by Sankara. 21 leaves. Contains 
Tbe “tattwabodba (4 leaves) ; Vijna- 
nananvuka (6 leaves) ; Bakshinamur- 
tistotra, 10 verses of Sankara (1 leaf) ; 
Maniratnamala, 32 verses of Tulasi- 
dasa (3 leaves); A stotra (hymn) by 
Hastamalaka, 14 verses (1 leaf). 36 
leaves. Litbog,, oblong 4to. Bombay, 
•*1859. 15.6^?. 

BHAGAYATA CHUENIKA. An Ab- 
stract of the Bhagavata Parana. Lith., 
oblong 4to. Bombay^ 145. 

BHAGAVATA-PUEANA. One of tbe 
most important Puranas of tbe Hindus, 
with a Commentary by Sridharaswa- 
min, called Sribbagavata bhavartba 
dipika; in 12 Books, containing 849 
leaves, or 1,698 pages. To which is 
added tbe Bhagavata -Mabatmya, a 
portion of the Padma Parana, contain- 
ing 14 leaves, or 28 pages. (Printed 
with moveable types.) Bombay y 186^, 
505. ' ‘5;,: i . | 



BHAGAYATA-PUEAFA. Another 
Edition of the same Purana. In 12 
Books, with 581 leaves, or 1,162 pages ; 
each book containing a separate Title- 
■page, ornamented with curious designs, 
relating to the subject-matter of the 
work. Litbog, Foi, Bombay y 1861. 
505. 

BHAGAYABGITA. 85 leaves, 8vo., 
sewed. Bombay %s.^d, \ bound 
in silk, 45. 6d. 

BHAGAYABGITA, with the Commen- 
taries, in Sanskrit by Sankara, Anan- 
dagiri, and Sridbaraswamin ; as well 
as a Commentary in Bengali, by Hita- 
lala. Printed in Bengali characters. 
4to., 567 pp., sewed. Calcutta, 1858. 
315. U, 

BHAGAYABGITA, with Commentary 
by Sridbaraswamin. 91 leaves. Li- 
thog., oblong 4to, Bombay y 1859. 75, 

BHAGAYABGITA PAFCHAEATFA. 
Sanskrit Test. Litbog,, oblong 6vo.’ 
1863. I5. M, 

BHAMIFI YILASA of Pandita Jagan- 
nath. Edited in Sanskrit by Pandit 
ladunath Tarkaratna. 70 pp, 8vo,, 
sewed. Galcuttay 1863. Ss. 6d. 

BHAETEIHAEI’S Kitisataka, with 
Commentary in Mabrathi. Litbog,, 
58 pp. 8vo., boards. Bombay, 1858. 

l 5 . ed. . ' 

BHAETEIH AEI’ S Sringarasataka, with 
a Commentary in Malirathi. Litbog.^ 
40 pp. 8vo., boards. Bomhuyy 1858. 

l 5 . M, 

BH AET ETHA El” S Y aira gyafeataka, with 
a Commentary in Mabrathi. 64 pp. 
8vo., boards. Bombay ^ 1858, I5. ak 
BEAHMASTTJTI. The Encomium of 
Brahman, from the 10th book of the 
Bhagavata Purana. Ylth a Commen- 
tary in Mabrathi. Oblong 8vo. Bcm^ 
hayy 1842. 45. M. 

CHAMPTJ Bharata: a Sanskiit Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Litbog., obi Bomm, 
55 . ' 
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GAKGALAHABI, witli a Commentary. 
Sanskrit. Xiithog., oWon^ 

■ la. Qd: 

GANGALAHAEI, with a Commentaxy 
hy Sadasiva. SI leaxes. Lithog,, 
oblong 4 to. BomMy^ 1860. 2a. 

GAEUDA EtJEANA, with a Ommmr 
tary. 99 leaves. Lithog., oMong 410. 
Bombay^ 1863. 7-5f- 

GOPALASAHASEAHAMA, or the 
1000 Karnes of Gopala. 1 1 leaves. 
Lithog., oblong 8 yo . Bamhay, 

■ U. 

GOPIGITA, with a Commentary in 
Mahrathi. 16pp. 8vo. Bombay, 1#. 

HAEITALIEAVEATAKATH A, a por- 
tion of the Bhavishyottara-Purana. 
On the Eites to be practised on the 
Fourth Day of the month Bhadra. 
10 leaves. Lithog., oblong 8 vo. 

1860. Is. 

HAEIVAKSA, with a Short Commen- 
tary. Part I., 131 leaves, part II., 
113 leaves. Lithog., oblong 4 to. Eojw- 
lay^ 1861. 21.9. 

ISVAEASTOTEA. 3 leaves. Bombay ^ 
1849. M, 

JATAEABHAEAKA. By privmnad- 
hundhiraja. An Astrological "Work 
on Kativities, 119 leaves. Lithog., 
oblong 4to. Bombay j 

JYOTISHACHAKRA. An Astrologi- 
cal Diagram. 1 leaf. Lithog., foSo. 
Bombay^ %d, 

JYOTISH ASAE A. An Astrologioal 

"Work. With a Gommentary in Sah- 
rathi Part I., 142 pp. Part IL, 
82 pp. Lithog. , 8vo,, bpnn d. 
hay^ 1858. *ts. 

EAETTIEAMAHATMYA. Encomium 
of the Month Karttika, and the Cere- 
monies to., be performed in it. ^ A por- 
tion of the Sanatkumarasanhita. 65 
leaves, or 130 pages. ^ Printed with 
moveable type. The title-page illus- 
trated with a curious design. Bombay, 
1854. 6s, 

KAYYA PEAKASA. On Rhetoric, a 
new edition, with a selected commen- 
tary, edited under E. B. Cowell's 
superintendance, by Pundits of the 
Sanscrit College. 8vo. In the press, 

KIRATAEIDKIYA. Cantos I to 5, in 
Five Parts. Lithog, , oblong. Boom, 
--..Ya.eil. ’ 1 


CHAKDA KADSIKA. A Sanscrit 
Drama, edited by Pundit Eamnarayan 
Yidyaratna. 8vo. In the press, 

OHANDAKAUSIKAKATAKA. By 
Aryaksbemiswara. A play. 23 leaves. 
Oblong 4to. Boona, 1860. Is. M. 

CHAEPATAPAKJAET. Prayers, with 
Commentary in Gujarati, Hindustani, 
Mahrathi, and Brijbhakha. 14 pp. 
Lithog., oblong 8vb. Bombay, 1837. 


OHATUHSLOICTBHAGAYATA. Seven 
Slokas from the Bhagavata Purana. 

4 leaves. Lithog., oblong Svo. Bom- 
bay, 1860. %d. 

CHATUSHPATHA Chandrika, Sans- 
krit Text. Lithog., oblong, Boona, 
ls,M, 

DAKACHAKDEIKA. By Divakara. 
On Gifts, the Time at which, and the 
Ceremonies with which, they should 
be made, and other Kindred Matters. 
53 leaves, or 106 pp. Lithog. Bom- 
bay, 2s, Qd. 

DAEIDEYADAHAKASTOTEA. 7 pp. 
Bombay. 6fi?. 

DASAYATAEAKHANDAPEASATI. 

By Hanumat. On the Avatars of 
Yishnu. 19 leaves. Lithog., oblong 
4to. Bombay, I860. Is. 6^. 

DEYISAHASEAKAMA. The 1000 
names of Durga. 61 pp. Lithog., 
oblong Svo. Bombay. l5. 

DHAEMASIKDHUSAEA. By Kasi- 
natha. On the Religious Duties of the 
Hindus. In 3 Parts. Part I., 22 leaves, 
or 44 pp. Part II., 58 leaves, or 
116 pp. Part HI., First Chapter, 123 
leaves, or 246 pp. ; Second Chapter, 
81 leaves, or 162 pages. With a Table 
of Contents, in 6 leaves, or 12 pp, 
Lithog., oblong folio. Bombay, 1860. 
(Yery interesting and valuable.) 15s. 

DHATDETJPAVALI, Sanskrit Text. 
On the Yerbs of the Sanskrit Lan- 
guage. Oblong. ■ Boona, Is. 6c?. 

DHATXJEUPAYALT. Treatise on 
Yerbs. Lithog., oblong Svo. Bombay, 
Is. 6c?. 

EKADASIMAHATMYA. A portion of 
the Brahnianda-Purana, on the Eites 
to be performed on the Eleventh Day 
of the Month, 38 leaves. Lithog., 
oblong folio. Bombay, 1858. 2$’. 6c?. 

GAKAPATISAHASEAKAMA. 94 pp. 
Lithog., oblong Svo. Bombay, 1857. 
1^. 6d, , 
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Book 10. Sauptika do. Fok 19. 

„ 11. gtri do. Fol. 19. 

, 12, Santi do. 

a, Eajadharma. Fol. 128. 
h. Apaddharma. FoL 41. 
£?. Mokskadbarma. FoL290. 
„ 13. Anusasana Parvan. Fol. 207. 
„ 14. Aswamedbika do. Fol. 78. 

„ 15. Asramavasika do. FoL 26, 

„ 16. Mausala do. Fol. 7. 

„ 17. Mahaprastbaiaikado. Fol. 3. 

„ 18. Swargarohana do. FoL 8. 

Printed with moveable types. Oblong 
folio. Bomhaij. imZ. £6 17#. 6^. 

Being. By tJdayana Acharya. With MAHABHABATA, with Nilakantha’s 
the Commentary of Hari Dasa Bhatta- Commentary. Another edition. Litho- 

charya. Edited and translated by graphically printed, with Chromo*“li“ 

E. B. Cowell, M.A., assisted by Pan- thographic Title-pages and Designs, 

dita Mahesa Chandra ISTyayaratna. Oblong folio. Bombay. 1S62. £7 IO 5 , 

66 and 86 pp. Calcutta^ 1864. . -rr ^ t.tt a ciTr-^r a • r. x 

■ ^ . HAHABHASHYA, the “Great 


KBIDANTA. A Treatise on Verbal 
Nouns. Lithog., oblong 8vo, J?£ww- 
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MtrHTJETACHIKTAMANI, and Com- 
mentary, by Daivajnarama. On Astro- 
logy. 172 leaves. Litbog., oblong 
4to. Bombay^ 1859. 5^. 

MITHUETAGANAPATI. ByGanapati. 
On Astrology. 77 leaves. Litbog., 
oblong 4to. Bombay^ 1859. 55. 

MUHUKTAMAETANDA. On Astro- 
logy. 101 leaves. Litbog., oblong 
4to, Bombay^ 1861. 4s. Qd, 

KAGAKANDA. A Sanslorit, Drama. 
Edited by Srimadbavacbandra Ohosba. 
98 pp. 8vo., sewed. 1864. 5s. 

NAEAYAKAEAYACHA, from^ tbe 
Bbagavata Parana. 18 pp. Litbog., 
8vo, Bombay. 6d. 

KAEAYAEAYAEMAE. An extract 
from tbe sixth book of the Bbagavata 
Parana. 6 leaves. Litbog., oblong 
8yo. Bombay, 1860. 6d. 

KAEMADASHTAKA. 7 pp. Bombay. 
6d. 

HAYAGEAHASTOTEA. Praise of tbe 
Hine Planets. 4 leaves. Bombay, 
1861. Gd. 

NAYAGEAHASTOTEA. Praise of tbe 
Kine Planets. 46 leaves. Litbog., 
oblong 4to. Bombay, 1G57. 2s. 

KIENAYA SINBHU. By Kamala- 
kara. On tbe Eeligions Ceremonies 
of tbe Hindas. In Three Parts, with 
a Table of Contents. Part I., 37 
leaves, or 74 pp. Part II., 78 leaves, 
or 156 pp. Part III., 194 leaves, or 
388 pp. Table of Contents, 12 leaves, 
or 24 pp. Oblong. Bombay, 1857. 
(Yery important). 25s. 

KYAYA EATKA ; a Sanskrit Book on 
Logic, with tbe Commentary called 
Gadadbari Pancbavada Dippani. Li- 
tbog., oblong. Boom. 10s. 6^?. 

PANCHAYATAEADEYATANAMA- 
YALI. Tbe names of Siva, Yisbna, 
Smya, Ganesa, and Dnrga. 30 leaves. 
Litbog., oblong 8vo. Bombay, 1857. Is. 

PANCHAYATANAPUJA. On several 
Ceremonies. 8 leaves. Litbog,, oblong 
8vo. Bombay, 1862. Gd. 

PANBAYAGITA : a Dialogue in honour 
ofYisbnn. 11 leaves. Litbog., oblong 
8vo. Bombay, 1861. Is. 

PEASANGABHAEANA. Sententious 
Yerses. 18 leaves. Litbog., oblong 
4to. Bombay, 1860. Is. 


PEASNGTTAEAMAMULIKA, with 
Commentary in Mabratbi. Litbog., 
oblong 8vo. Bombay. l5. 

PEATISHTHAMAYUKHA. On Cere- 
monies connected ^vitb the Erection of 
Idols. 46 leaves, and 2 leaves Tables 
of Contents. Litbog., oblong 4to, 
Bombay, 1862, 5s. 

PE AYASCHITTENDUSEKH AEA. By 
Kasinatba. On Penances, 82 leaves, and 
4 leaves of Tables of Contents. Litbog., 
oblong 4to. Bombay, 1863. 4s. Gd* 

PEAYOGAEATNA. By Karayana- 
bbatta. On the Eeligions Ceremonies 
of tbe Hindus, with numerous Quota- 
tions. 98 leaves, or 196 pp., Text. 
Litbog., oblong 4to. Bombay, 1861, 6s. 

PUETJSHOTTAMAHAHATMY'A. On 
the Encomium of Yisbnu. Prom tbe 
Bribannaradiya Parana. 44 leaves. 
Litbog., oblong 4to. Bombay, 1860. 
3s. Gd. 

EAGHUYAHSA. Eagbu’s Genealogy 
in Sanskrit. Kandas, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 
11. Oblong. Boona. 10s. Gd. 

EAGHUYANSA. By Kalidasa. With 
a Commentary, styled Sanjivani, by 
Mallinatba. Edited by Girisbacban- 
draYidyaratna. 8vo., sewed. Calcutta, 
1852. 18s. 

BAM AG IT A ; a portion of tbe Adbyat- 
maramayana. 9 leaves. Litbog., oblong 
4to. Bombay, 1854. Gd. 

EAMAGITA ; a portion of tbe Adbyat- 
maramayana, with a Commentary. 23 
leaves. Litbog., oblong 8vo. Bombay, 
1857. Is. U. 

EAMAEAKSHASTOTEA. 4 leaves. 
Litbog., oblong 8vo. Bombay. Is. 

KAMASWAMEDHA. A portion of the 
Padma Purana. In 68 chapters. 138 
leaves, or 276 pp. Litbog. Bombay, 
1857. 10s. Gd. 

BAMAYiWA, tbe celebrated Poem of 
Yalmiki, with a Commentary called 
Tilaka. In Seven Books 
Book 1. (Balakanda.) Pol. 118. 

„ 2. (Ayodbyakanda.) Pol, 206, 
„ 3. (Aranyakanda.) Pol. 112* 

„ 4. (Kisbkindbyakanda.)Pol.ll2* 
„ 5. (Snndarakanda.) Pol. 131, 

„ 6. (Lankakanda.) Pol, 247. 

„ 7. (Uttarakanda.) Pol. 160. 
Each folio consisting of 2 pp. This 
edition contains the older recension of 
tbel^mayana. Oblong folio. Cadcutia, 
1859-60. 73s. 6fir. % 
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SIDBHANTA KAIJMTOI^^ ^ 

Bhattoji Bikshita ; a new edition* 
edited by Taranatb Tarkabacbaspati, 
with extracts from tbe commentaries 
Manorama, Sabdendnsekbara and Tatt- 
wabodbini, and bis own, tbe Sarala. 
2 vols. 8 vo. Intlmprm* 

SIGHBABODHA. On Astrology, 27 
leaves. Litbog., oblong folio. Bow- 
hayy 1858. 2 s. 6 ^. 

SIVABAVAGHA, from tbe Skanda 
Burana. 7 leayes. Litbog., oblong 
8 vo. Bombay, 1860. Is. 

SITAbTAMAVALI. Tbe Karnes of Sim 
57 pp. Litbog., oblong 8 vo. Bombay ^ 
1860. Is. 

SIYASAHASEANAMASTOTBA. A 
Hymn on tbe 1000 names of Siva. 
24 leaves. Litbog., oblong 8 vo. Bow* 
hay. Is. 

SIYASAHASBAKAMATALI; or tbe 
1000 names of Siva. 3 1 leaves. Li* 
tbog., oblong 8 VO. Bombay, 1861. Is. 

SPXJTAJYOTISHASAKaBAHA. A 
Short Treatise on Astrology. 54 pp. 
Litbog., oblong 8 vo., boards. Bombay, 
1859. Is.Bd. 

SBAYAKAMASAMAHATMYA. A 
portion of the Skanda Piirana ; on tbe 
ilites to be jperformed in tbe Month 
Sravana. 4/ leaves. Litbog., oblong 
foUo. 1860. 2s,Bd, 

SHDBADHAEMATATTWA.^ By Ka- 
malakarabbatta. On tbe Eights and 
Buties of the Sudras, or Fourth Caste 
in the Social System of the Hindus, 
94 leaves, or 188 pp. Litbog. The 
title-page illustrated with a cnrioia 
design. 1861, 6 s. 

SITBYASAHASEAKAMA,'' ^ Hie, I 0 D& 

■ -Karnes of ' tb© Snb,.- . 3 i pp. ' '' ' Litbog. , : 
oblong 8 vo, Bombay. Is. 

TApBHITA HAIjBA. Treatise on Be* 
rivative Yerbs. Litbog,, oblong 8 vo. 

■ . Bombay . ; .;la*. 6 £ , 

THLASIBAYACHASTOTBA. a Hymn 
on Tulasi* or Holy Basil. 8 leaves, 
Litbog., oblong 8 vo. Bombay, B4, 

.YAISASHAMAHATMYA. a portion 
of the Skanda Parana. 67 leaves, or 
l^fp. ^Litbog. The tl tie-page ilim*** 

:v :. '^ted with a enriona design. Bemd$yf 


BAMAYAKA. Another edition of the 
same Poem in tbe older recension, with 
tbe same Commentary. In Seven 
Books, containing 1107 leaves, or 
2214 pp. j the title-page of each book 
bearing a curious design in reference 
to tbe contents. Oblongfolio. Bombay, 
1861. 84a. 

BAMAYAKA CHAM PH. A fragment 
of Yalmiki’s Bamayana. Litbog., obi. 
Bombay. 2s. 6d. 

EATKAYALI. A Sanskrit Brama, 
edited by Pundit Taranath Tarkabacb- 
aspati, of tbe Sanskrit College. 8 vo. 
In the press, 

BHPAYALT. Treatise on tbe Beclen- 
sion of Kouns. Litbog., oblong 8 vo. 
Bombay. Is. 3d. 

SAHITYASABA. On Bbetorics and 
Ars Poetica. By Acb^mtasarman. In 
Two Parts. Part I., 224 leaves. 
Part II., 135 leaves. Litbog., oblong 
4to. Bombay, IBQO. 18^. 

SABHNTALA. Sanskrit Brama, by 
Kalidasa. Litbog,, obi. Bombay. 2s. 6d, 

SAKUKTATjA, by Kalidasa, tbe Gau- 
riya recension, edited by E. B. Cowell. 
2nd edition. 8 vo. Calcutta, 1864. 

SAMACHAKEA. Treatise on com- 
pound Kouns. Litbog., oblong 8 vo. 
Bombay. Is. 6<7. 

SAKKSHIPTAEAMAYAKA. A sum- 
mary of tbe Eamayana. (Only tbe 
First Book.) 9 leaves. Litbog., oblong 
8 vo. Bombay, 1857. ^d. 

SAKSKAEAKAHSTHBHA. ByAnan- 
tadeva. On tbe Essential Ceremonies 
of the Hindus ; *\vitb numerous Quota- 
tions. 237 leaves, or 474 pp. ; the 
title ornamented with a curious design. 
Oblong 4to. Bombay, 12 ^. 

SAKTISAEA. On Eites preventing 
tbe Evil Influence of Planets, etc. 
152 leaves. Litbog., oblong 4 to. 
Bombay, 1861. Is, 6d, * 
SAPTASATI. Extracts chiefly from the 
Markandeya Purana. 103 leaves. Li- 
tbog., oblong 8 VO., sewed. Bombay, 
^1862. 25. 6 ^. Bound in silk, 35 , Bd, 
SABKGABHAEA YAIBYAKA- 
GEAKTHA. Tbe Medical Work 

called Sarngadbara Sanhita, with a 
Commentary in Mabrathi. Printed 
with moveable .type. 8 vo., bound. 
Bombay, I 85 . ,1.' 

SAEYAPIJJA. Some Prayers. 12 leaves. 
Litbog.,oblong 8 To. Bombwy,\Bei,%, U, 
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Ymi SAISTHARA NATAKA. A 
Sanskrit Drama. Lithog., oblong 8yo. 
Bombay, 2s, 6^. 

VISHNUPANJTARASTOTEA. 9 leaves. 
Bombay, ^d, 

YISHNUSAHASEAjS^AMA. The 1000 
names of Vishnu, from tlie Mababha- 
rata. 16 leaves. Litbog., oblong 4to. 
Bombay^ 1860. Is. 

VISHFDSAHASRAjSTAMA. Tbe 1000 
names of Visbnu. 24 leaves. Litbog., 
bblongiSvo. Bombay, \di<Q2, Is, 

tlVADAGHINTAMAKI: a Succinct 
Commentary on tbe Hindoo Law pre- 
valent in Mitbila. From tbe original 
Sanskrit of Vacbaspati Misra. By 
Prossonno Coomar Tagore, Alember of 
tbe Asiatic Society and tbe Legislative 


Council of tbe Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, pp. xcvi. — 340, 8vo., balf calf. 
With a Map. Calcutta , 1863. 2U. 

VRATABAJAEXA. By Viswanatba. 
A very valuable work, treating of tbe 
Religious Ceremonies of tbe Hindus, 
with numerous Quotations. 318 leaves, 
or 636 pp. Litbog., oblong 4to, 
bay, i860. 24^. 

YRIDDHACHAHAKYA. Sententious 
Verses of Cbanakya, with a Commen- 
tary in Mabratbi. 86 leaves. Litbog., 
oblong 8yo., boards. Bombay, 3^. 

ZEND GRAMMAR. A brief outline of 
Zend Grammar compared with Sanskrit. 
For tbe use of Students. By Mobed 
Sbeheryarji Dadabhai of Broach. 4to. 
pp. 98, sewed. Bombay, 1863. i6s. 


SANSKRIT TEXTS, 

PBIKTED IN THE TELHaU CHAEACTEB, AND AT INEIAK NATIVE PRESSES, 


TEtfBjSTEE AHD CO., 60 , PATEElTOSTEE EOW, LONDON. 


ABHAYAPRASNA. Is 

ABHYATMA RAMAYANA. 5s. 

AMARA KOSHA (Savyakbya), Ama- 
rasinha's Glossary, with Commentary. 
8vo., boards. Is, 

AMARA. Tbe well-known Glossary 
of Amarasinba. 8vo., boards. 2s. Qd. 

ANANTAVRATA. 2s. 

ANDHRA VYAKAEANA. Is. M, 

ASHTA PATALA. 2s. 6d, 

ATMA BODHA PEAKASIEA. Tbe 
Principles of the Vedanta Philosophy. 
8vo., boards. 5s, 

BALA BHAGAVATA. An Abridgment 
of the Bhagavata. 5s. 

BALA EAMAYANA. An Abridgment 
of the Eamayana. Is. 6d, 

BHAGAYADGITA, with Telngu Com- 
mentary. 8vo., hoards. 3s, 6d, 

BHAGAYADGITA. 2s. 6^?. 

BHAGAVATA (Savyakliyana). Tbe 
Bhagavata Purana, or History of 
Krishna, with Commentary. 2 vols., 
4to., canvas, £3 3s. 

BHAIAGOYINDASLOKjIMALA. Is. 


BHARATACHAMPTT (Savyakbyana), 
by Anantabbatta, with Commentary 
by Ramabudbendra. Bvo., canvas. 8s, 

BHARATA. Tbe Mababbarata. Epic 
Poem, by Yyasa. 3 vols., 4to., canvas. 
£6 5s. 

BHAEAVPS KTRATARJHNIYA 
(Savyakbyana). 'With Mallinatba's 
Commentary. 8vo., boards. 4s. 6d, 

BHAETRIHARI (Savyakbyanara), with. 
Bamachandrabudbendra’s Commen- 
tary. 8vo., boards, 5s, 

BHASHAMANJ-AEI. Book of Sen- 
tences. 12mo., boards. 2s. 

BHOJAOHAMPH (Savyakbyana) . 

Also called Cbampu-ramayana, By 
Sribbojalakshmana, with Commentary. 
8vo., boards. 9s. 

BHOJACHAEITRA. 8vo., boards. Ss, 

DATTAKAMIMANSA. On tbe Law 
of Adoption. 8vo,, boards. 3s. 6d, 

GOPIKAGITA. Is. 

GURHBALAPEABHODHIKA. 10s.6^f. 

HARIYANBA. History of tbe Family 
of Hark Epos, by, Yyasa. 4to., canvas. 
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JAGAJ^NATH AMAH ATM YA, Is.ed, 

JATAKACHANDEIKA. 2s, Bd, 

KADAMBABI. 8vo., boards, 7s, Bd. 

KALAMBITA. 4^. 

KAMAISTHABA (Savyakbyana), witbi 
a Telugu CommeQtary. The Elements 
of Polity. 8vo., boards. Ss, Bd, 

KEDAEITEATA. 2^. 

EEISHNAKAEHAMBITA. 4:s, 

LALITASAHASBANAMAMALA. 
l5. Bd, 

LILAYATI GANITA. Treatise on 
Arithmetic and Geometry. By Bhas- 
cara Acharya. 145. 

MAGHAHATYA. (20 Sargas). The 
M agha Ka^y a, or Epic Poem of Magha, 
in 20 Cantos. 8to., canvas. £1 Is. 

MAGHAPURAHA (Savyakhyana), 
■with Commentary. 8yo., canvas. 7s,Bd, 

MANUSMRITI (Savyakhyana). The 
Institutes of Manu, -with Kulluka’s 
Commentary. 4to., canvas. lo5. 

MITAKSHARA. Compendium of Hindu 
Law, by Vijnaneswara. 18s. 

MAHIMANIARI. Is. Bd, 

MEGHASANBESA (Savyakhya), with 
Commentary. 3s. Bd, 

MUHTJRTADARPAHA. 8yo., boards. 5s. 

KAISHADHA. (6 Sargas). Sanskrit 
Poem, by Sri Harsha, 7s. Bd. 

KALODAYA. History of Hala, by 
Halidasa. 3s. Bd, 

KALOPAEHYAHA AHD SAYITRY- 
UPAKHYANA. The Adventures 
of iS^ala Eaja (a part of the Ma- 
habharat), in the original Sanskrit 
Yerse; and the tale of Savitri (from 
the Mahabharata), in the original San- 
skrit. Printed in the Telugu charac- 
ter at the desire of Charles Phillip 
Brown. 8vo., boards. 45. Bd. 

KAHARTHARATKAMALA. A San- 
skrit Yocabulary. 8vo,, boards. Bs.Bd, 

HITISASTRA. Moral Maxims from 
the Mahabharata, Manu, Bhartrihari, 
etc.j with Telugu translation. Svo., 
boards. !«. 

KITYANUSAHBHANA. 35. 
PADARTHAOHIHTAMAHI. 3^. Bd. 

RAGHHVANSA (Savyakhya). Canto 
I, to X. ^ of K!alidasa’’s R^huvans% 
with Mallinatha’s Commentary. 4#, 64^. 


RAMAKARNAMRITA. 35. 

RAMAYANA (Savyakhya), ValmikPs 
Raraayana, with the Commentaries of 
Govindaraja and Maheswaratirtha. 
3 vols. 4to., canvas, £5 Ss. 

SABDALARSHAHASANGRAHA. 

8 VO., hoards. 35. 

SABDAMANJARL 12mo., boards, 25. 

SAMALAHANDAKA. Bd, 

SIDDHANTAKAUMHDI. The well- 
known Commentary on Panini’s San*^ 
skrit Grammar. 8vo., boards. 145. 

SIYASHTOTTARAMALA. 25. 

STJNDARAKAHDA. The fifth book 
of the Ramayana. §s, 

SUHDARAKANDA. The same (Sa- 
vyakhyana), with Commentary. 185. 

TATTYAPRARASIKA-SKANDA. 4to. 
hoards. IO5. Bd. 

TINGAKTAMAHJARI. 35. 

HTTARA GITA. 25 . 

UTTARA RAND A. The last Canto of 
the Ramayanam. Bs. 

UTTARA RAMAYANA, 75. Bd. 

YARALARSHMIYRATA. 25. 

YASAYADATTA (Savyakhya). A Tale 
by Subandhu, with Commentary. 8vo., 
boards. 5s, 

YIDYANMODATARANGINI. The 
Fountain of Pleasure to the Learned. 
A Philosophic Poem. 25. Bd, 

VIKRAMARRA CHARITRA, more 

f eneraliy known as the Sinhasana 
>watrinsati. 45. 

YISHNU PURANA (Savyakhya), with 
the two Commentaries of Yishnu- 
chitta and Sridhara. 4to., canvas. 
IO5. Bd, 

YISHNTJSAHASRANAMAYALI. The 
Thousand Names of Vishnu. 2s, 

VISYAGUNADARSA (Savyakhyanam), 
by Yenkatacharya, with the Com- 
mentary of Madhurasuhhasastri. 8vo., 
hoards. 05. 

VRATARALPAMALA. From the 
Skandapurana and Bhavishyottarapu- 
rana. 25, 

VRITTISANGRAHA. 12mo., boards, 
2s. 

YATIRAJAYINSATL 2s. Bd. 
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PTIBLICATIOITS 


A. FEAKCE, STICCESSOE TO ALB. L. HEEOLD, 

67, EUE DE KICHELIEU, PAEIS. 


CHABAS (F.). Le papyrus magique cation du monument de Khorsabad. 
Harris, traduction analytique et com- 1 vol. in-8. 4 fr. 
mentee d’un MSS. Egyptien, compie- ,g , y g - - 

Traitd de Udologie et de pWlos“ophie 

rrSLS ^ VO? Fn Tev'^n Moise Ben Saimoun, Sit Maimo- 

To fr ’ ’ «de. PuM. pour la premiere foUdau. 

^ . Toriginal Arabe et accompague d'une 

Melanges Egyptologigues, com- traduction Franc, et de notes mtiques, 

prenant onze dissertations sur dine- o vols in-8 45 fr 
rents sujets, 1 vol. in-8. 7 fr. 50 c. t x x* ’-n 

FAEHAT (6). Bictionnaire Arabe, revu, “T— 
corrige et considdrablement augmentd, texte). 2 vois. in 8. 7 . 

sur le manuscrit de T auteur, par Bo- — Melanges de pliilosophie Juivc 

cbaid Dalidah, gr. in-8, br. 70 fr. et Arabe. 1 voL in-8. 15 fr. 

FABIS EL CHIDIAC. La Vie et les OPPERT (J.). Grammaire Sanscrite, 

Aventures de Fariak. Relation de ses 2“* Edition, augmentee et comgee, 

voyages avec ses observations critiques in-8, br. 9 fr. 

ArotFTSlTlv PALLEGOIS. Dictionariura lingua* 

^ ® ’ T’ V Siamensis, interpretatione 

GILLIOr (A.).^ Latina, Gallica et Anglica illustratum. 

gions comparees de T Orient. 1 vol. Parisiis, Imp, imper., in-folio, br. 

in-8. 3 tr. 00 

LOEWEiMSTEEN (Is.). Expose des VALMIKI. Eamayana. Poema In- 

elements constitutifs du systeme de la ^iano pubbHcato per Gaspare Gorresio, 
troisieme ecriture cuneiforme de Per- jq in-8 cart. 240 fr. 

sepolis. 1 vol. gr. iii-8. 7 fr. 50 c. * ^ ‘ „ 

EsKiidodecWffremeutdel-ecri- Texte aeul. 6 vol. 150 fr. 

ture Assyrienne pour servir a Texpli- ■■■ — Traduction seule, 5 vol. 90 fr. 

— All of the above may be liad at Triibner and Oriental 

Literary Agency^ 60, Faternoster Roio^ London^ 


NEW ORIENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


PKOFESSOE OP THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE AT THE IMPERIAL ECOLB DES LANGUES 
ORIENTALES VIVANTES, PARIS. 


ETUDES ASIATIQUES DE GEO- 
GRAPHIE ET D’HISTOIRE, ^ A 
thick 8vo. volume, mth a copious 
Index. 65. 

It is a collection of the most scared 
and interesting pamphlets published 
at several times by Prof. Leon de 
Bosny, and now corrected, reprinted, 
and greatly enlarged. 


L’EPOUSED’OUTRE-TOMBE. Conte 
traduit pour la premiere fois du Chi- 
nois, avec le texte original lithogra- 
phic par le calligraphe Chinois Ting- 
tun -ling, et un index bibliographique 
de tons les contes et romans traduits 

S ’ A present du chinois en diverses 
^ .es europeennes. Un joli volume 
elzevir. Printed on papier verg6, only 
185 copies, Zs. 
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DICTrOKNAIBE DES SIGKES IDE- 
OGRAPHIQUES Japonais-Chinois- 
EraD(;ais. 2 Parts. 125. 

Two Parts of this most useful Diction- 
ary have just been published. The 
work will contain a large vocabulary 
of the Chinese lapguago, with the 
Japanese pronunciation of all the 
ideographical signs, and indexes of 
every description. 

MAlSrUEL DE LA LECTURE JA- 
PONAISE. Published at Amsterdam 
(two editions, the 1 st in English, the 
2nd in Butch) for the use of students 
who wish to read rapidly the most 
difficult of all the writings now known. 


DIALOGUES JAPOJTAIS-PRAK- 
CAIS. In-8o, avec la prononciation 
^guree. IntheJPress, 

The same, with Italian and German 
Translation. Is. 6d, In the Press^ 

YAETETES ORIENTALES, Histo- 
riques, Geographiques, Scientifiques,, 
Dibliographiques, et Litteraires. A 
thick 8yo. volume, witli engraved maps, 
printed in colours, and copious Index. 

6s. In the Press, | 

CURIOSITES BIBLIOGRAPHiaUES 
DE U ORIENT. A beautiful 8vo. 
volume, with three copious indexes. 

In Preparation. 


— All of the alove may he had at Trulner and Cc> s., Oriental 
Literary Agency, 60, Faternoster Roiv, London. 



PUELICATIONTS 


NICOLAI’SCHE BUCHHANDLUJSrG, AT BEELIlf. 


BOPP (F.). Kritische Grammatik der SPRENGEE, (Prof, in Bern), das Lehen 
Sanskrita-Sprache in kiirzerer Fas- xind die Lehren Mohammads 1 u. 2r. 
sung. Dritte ganzlich umgearheitete Band 3| rthr. each, 
nnd vermehrte Ansgabe. 3 rthlr. Yon alien hervorragenden Gelehrten 

als eine Erscheiimng von ausserordentli- 
MONTJMENTS de I’Egypte et de chem Werthe bezeichnet. Der Yerfasser 

TEthiopie, d^aprbs les dessins de Bex- -^ar 12 Jahre Yorsteher der mohamme- 

pedition scientilique envoyee, en 1842 danischen Schulen in Britisch-Indien 

jnsqn’en 184d, dans ces contr6es, par tind konnte als solcher der Erforschung 

S. M. le roi Frederic-Guillaume, des Koran den grbssten Fleiss zuwenden 

puhlies par ordre de S. M. le roi et 

commentes par R. Lepsius. 90 livr. YERZEICHNISS dor auf der Konigl, 
7| rthlr. each part. Bibliothek zu Berlin befindlichen San- 

scrit-Handschriften. Herausgegehen 
PARTHEY,YocahulariumCoptico-Lati- vom Prof. Weber, mit 6 Schrifttafeln 
num et Latino-Copticum. 6 rthr. in Bunt nnd Tondruck. 12 rthr. 

Ff,B. — All of the alove may he had at Trulner and. Cds., Oriental 
Literary Agency, 60, Faternoster Row, London. 


PUBLICATIONS 


J. EICKEE, AT GIESSEN 


YULLERS, J. A., Institutiones linguae Persicae cum Sanscrita je^i fendica lingua 
comparatae. 2 Yols. 8vo. sewed. 4 rthr. a : ’ ' ‘ ' 

WAHRMUND, Ad., Practisches Handbuch der neu — arabiscicE Sprache. Ir. 

Theil, Grammatik; 2r, Theil, Gespra^she und Wortsammlung; Zfi Theii, Lesebuch. 
; 8vo. sewed, 4 rthr. 

IT.B, — The ahove may he had at TrUlner and Coh., Oriental Literary 
Agency, 60, Faternoster Row, London. 
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-F. A. BEOCKHAUS, LEIPZIG 


DIE LIEBEE BES HAFIS. Per- PAOTSCHATAjSTTEA : Funf Biicliei: 
sisch. mit dem Com.'mentar des Sudi indisclier Fabeln, Alarcben und Er« 

Jb.erausgegebeii voa Hermami Brock- zablun^ea. Aus deni Sanskrit iiber- 

batis. 3vols., 4to., 30 tblr., bound, setztmitEinleitnngniid Anmerkungen 

31 tblr. • von Tb. Benfey. 2 Theile. 8vo. 

KUEZE SAKSKEIT-GEAMMATIK ® 

VonTh. lEDISCHE GEDIOHTE. In deut- 

scben Naebbildungen. von A. Hoefer, 
2 Theile. 8vo. | tblr. 


2 nm Gebrancb fiir Anf anger, 

Benfey. 8vo,, 3 tblr. 

YOLLSTAbFDIGE GEAMMATIE: 

DEE SAKSKEITSPEACHE. Znm HITOPABESA. Eine alte indiscbe 
Gebrancb fiir Vorlesnngen und znm Fabelsararalung aus dem Sanskrit zum 

Selbststudiuni. Von Tb. Benfey. 8vo. ersten mal iibersetzt von Max Muller. 

(5 tbb\) Reduced price, 2| tblr. Svo. J tblr. 

OHEESTOMATHIE AXIS SAbT- KALIDASA, Sakuntala. Deutscb me- 
SKRITWEEKEN. Zum Gebraucb triscb bearbeitet von Edm. Lobedanz. 

fiir Vorlesungen und zum Selbststu- 2nd edit. 8vo. | tblr., cloth, 1 tblr. 

dium. Von Tb. Benfey. I. I'lieil: tt • -nAx. 

Text, Anmerkuiigen, Metra. II. Tbeil: KALIDASA, Bryasi. Eeutscb me- 
Glossar. 8vo., (9 tblr.), reduced price, triscb bearbeitet von Edm. Lobedanz. 
5 tblr. I tblr., cloth, 26 ngr. 

El G- VEDA Oder die beiligen Lieder der DSCHAMI, ABDDEEHAMAK EBN 

Brabmanen. Herausgegeben von Max ACHMED, Liebe, Wein, und Man- 

Miiller, Mit einer Eiuleituug, Text cberlei. Persische Lieder zum ersten 

und TJebersetzung des Pratisakbya oder mal deutscb gegeben von M. Wicker- 

der altesten riionetik und Grammatik bauser. 8yo. | tblr. 
entbaltend. I. Tbeil., 4vo. lOftbb. saDI, MOSLICHEDDIN. Eosengar- 

VENDTDAD SADE. Die beiligen ten. Nacb dem Texte und dem ara- 

Scbriften Zoroaster’s Ya^na, Vispered biscben Commentar Sururi’s aus dem 

und Vendidad. Nacb den litbogra- Persiscben iibersetzt von K. H. Graf, 

pbirten Ausgaben von Paris und Bom- 1| tblr. 

BENFEY. TJeber das Terhaltoks der 
geben von Hermann Brockbans. 4to. aogyptiscben Spracbe zum semitisoben 

IT A-L C. -A a Sprachstamm. 8vo. 2 tblr. 

SOMADEVA. Katha Saxit Sagara. ^ 

Die Marcbonsammluiig des Somadeva. BEKFEY. Die persiscben Keilinscbrif- 
I.»V. Bucb. Sanskrit und deutscb ten mit Debersetzung und Glossar. 

berausgegeben von liermami Brock- 8vo. 1 1 tblr. 

bans. 8vo. 8 tbb. _ MANX, seine Lebre und seine Scbrif- 

Tbc same translated into German. 2 ten. Ein Beitrag zur Gescbicbte des 

vols. I tblr. .Manicbaismus. Aus dem Fihrist des 

SAMA-VEDA. Die Hymnen der Sama- Abblfara« Muhammad ben Isbak 

Veda, berausgegeben, iibersetzt and al Warrak, bekannt unter dem Name n 

mit Glossar verseben von lb. Benfey. Kn Abi Ja'kub an-Nadim, im Text 

4to 10 thlr Uebersetzung. Commentar und 

Ibe same, witbiut translation, and Glos- .Mei zum ereten mM heransgegeben 
sary. 6 tblr. Gustav Flugei. 8vo. SJ tblr. 

PEABODHA CHAKDEODAYA KEIMEE, A von. Aegypten. For- 
KRlSHYA MIS.EI COMCEDIA. scbtbigen iiber Land und Volk wab- 

Edidit seboliisque instruxit Hermann eines zebnjabrigen Aufentbalts. 

Brockbaus. 8vo. 2| tblr. 2 vols. 8yo., with map. 3| tblr. 
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KAETJFPEB, J.E.E. GescMchte von SCHLAGINTWEIT, A. H. & B. DE. 
Ost-Asien. FurFreundederGescliicTite Besnlts of a Scientific Mission to India 
der Menscfilieit dargestellt. 3 vols. 

8vo, 11 thlr. years MBCCCLIV and MDCCCLVIII 

^ oy order of the Court of Directors of 

^oschichte des Honourable East India Company. 

Englischen Beichs in Asien. 2 Yols. 'W’ith an Atlas of Panoramas, "^’’iews, 
8vo. 7 thir. Maps. Yol. I. : Astronomical and 

KESSELKaNN, G. H. F. Die Orien* Magnetic Observations. YoL II. : 

taliscben Miinzcn des ahademischeu Hypsometry. Vol. HI. : Bonte-Book. 

Miinzcabinets in Ednigsberg. Svo, Geographical Glossary. Each volume 
2 thlr. in 4to., with Atlas in folio, 26| thlr. 


PTJBLICATIONS 


F. C. W. YOGEL, AT LEIPZIG 


ABDLFEBAE historia anteislamica, 
Arabice et Latine. E duobns Codd. 
Paris. 101 et 615. Versione Eat. 
notis et indicibns auxit H. 0. Fleischer, 
gr. 4. 1831. 3 thlr. 

ALPS Hnndert Spriiche, Arab. u. Pers. 
paraph, von B. \Yatwat, nebst einera 
doppelten Anhange Arab. Spriiche, 
herausgeg., iibers. u. mit Anm. beglei- 
tet von M. L. Fleischer, gr. 4. 1837, 
1 thlr. 20 ngr. 

BEIBHAWII commentarins in Cora- 
nnin. Ex Codd. Paris., Dresd. et Lips, 
edidit indicibusqne instruxit H. 0. Flei- 
scher. Fasc. I.~VII. (den Text enth.) 
gr. 4. 1844-1848. 17 thlr. 26 ngr. 

BI BLIA Y. T. AETHIOPIOA, in qmn- 
qne tomos distrihnta, ad libromm ma- 
nuseriptorum fidem edidit et apparatu 
crit. instruxit Ang. Billmann. Tomns’ 
I, (Octateuchns) fasc. 1-3. 4. 1853- 
55. 9 thlr. 15 ngr. 


BLATJ, E. 0. F. H., de nurais Achae- 
menidarum Aramaeo-Persicis disser- 
tatio. gr. 4. 1855. 10 ngr, 

CLllSfTOjSriS, H., Fasti Hellenici civiles 
et literariae Graecorum res ab Olymp. 
LY-CXXIY explicantes. Ex altera 
Anglici oxcmplaris editione conversi a 
C. G. Kriigcro. gr. 4. 1830, 6 thlr. 

BSCHOIIDSCHANI. Definitiones 
viri meritissimi Sejjid Scherif Ali Ben 
Mohammed Bschordschani. Accodunt 
definitiones theosophi Mojx-Ed-Din 
Alohammed Ben AH vulgo Ihn Arabi 
dicti. Primum eclid. et adnotationibus 
crit. instruxit G. Fifigel gr. 8 . 1845 . 
3 thlr. 20 ngr. 

EL SENXJSPS Begriffsontwickolung des 
muhammedanischen Glaubensbekennt- 
nisses. Arabiscb uiid deutsch mit An- 
anerkungen von M. "Wolfi:. gr. 8. 
1848. 10 ngr. 
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ELEISCHEB, H. 0., Catalogus Codd. 
Mss. orientalmm Bibliothecae Begiae 
Bresdensis. Accedit F, A. Eberti 
Catalogus Codd. Mss. Oriental. Bi- 
Hiotb. Due. Guelferbytanae. gr. 4. 
1831. 1 tblr. 15 ngr. 

OESENIUS, 'W., Anecdota orientalia. 
Fasc. I. Oarmina Samaritane eontinens. 
Cum tab. lap. inscripta. gr. 4. 1824. 
1 thlr. 10 ngr. 

de Bar Alio et Bar Bablulo, lexi- 

cographis Sjnro-Arab. ined. comment. 
Ht.-philol. P. I. Tind II. gr. 4. 1834. 
1839, a 10 ngr. 

palaograpbische Stndien liber 

pbbnicisehe and punisebe Schrift. gr. 
4. 1835. 1 thlr. 15 ngr. 

Monnraenta scripturae linguae- 

que Phoeniciae quotquot supersunt 
edita et inedita ad autographorum op- 
timorumque exemplorum hdem edidit 
additisque de scriptura et lingua Phoe- 
nicium commentariis illustravit. Mit 
46 Steintafeln, gr. 4. 1837. 12 thlr. 

— Lexicon manuale Hebraicum et 

Chald. in Vet. Test libros. Post edi- 
tionem Germanicani tertiam Latine 
elaboravit multisque modis retractayit 
ct auxit. Editio II. ab auctore ipso 
adornata atque ab A. Th. Hoffmanno 
recognita. gr, 8. 1847. 4 thlr. 24 ngr. 

Hebraisches und Cbaldaisobes 


Handworterbucb iiber das Alte Testa- 
ment. 6. verb. Auflage, bearbeitet 
von F. E. C. Dietrich, gr. 8. 1863. 
4 thlr. 

Thesaurus philologicus criticus 

linguae Hebraeae et Chaldaeae Veteris 
Testamenti. Yol. I-III. Complet. 
gr. 4. 1829-1858. 19 thlr. 

Schreibpapier 24 thlr. 12 n^. ; Velin- 
papier 31 thlr. 6 ngr. ; Schreibpapier in 
klein Folio carton. 66 thlr., in gross Folio 
cart. 67 thlr. 

HAMEAE Tspahanensis annalium libri 
X. Edidit J. M. E. Gottwaldt. Ara- 
bice et Latine. 2 tomi. 8. 1844. 

1848. 3 thlr. 20 ngr. 

HEKOCH, Liber, iEthiopice ad quinque 
codicum fidem editus, cum variis lectio- 
nibus. Cura Aug, Diliniann. 4. 1851. 
2 thlr. 

das Buch, -uhers. u. erkl von 

Aug. Dillmann. gr. 8. 1853. 2 thlr. 
4 ngr. 

— All of the alove may he 


ME SKEW I Oder Doppelverse des 
Scheich Mewlana Dschelal-ed-Diu 
Eumi. Aus dem Pcrsischen iihertra- 
gen von G. Kosen. gr, 8. 1849. 

1 thlr. 20 ngr. 

MOALLAKAT, septem, carmina anti- 
quissima Arahum. Textum ad fidem 
optimorum codd. et editt. annotationes 
criticas adjecit F. A. Arnold. 4. 1850. 
5 thlr. 

MUTAKABBI und SEIFDDDADLA 
aus der Edelperle des Tsaalibi, nach 
Gothaer und Pariser Handschriften 
dargestellt von F. Dieterici. gr. 8. 
1847. 1 thlr. 10 ngr. 

»OMAB BEXSULEIMAISr, die Erfreu- 
ung der Geister. Tiirkisch und 
Deutsch mit Anmerkungen herausge- 
geben von L. Erehl. gr. 8. 1848. 

Ithlr. 10 ngr. 

PASSOW, Franz, Handworterbucb der 
griechischen Sprache. 5. A ullage des 
ursprunglichen Werkes, neu bearbeitet 
und zeitgemass umgestaltet vonVal, 
Chr. Host, F. Palm, 0. Kreussler, E. 
Keil, Ferd. Peter, G. E. Benseler. 2 
Bande (in 4 Abtheilungen), hoch 4. 
1849-1857. Eeduced price, 6 thlr. 
20 ngr. 

TANCHITIVII, E. Hierosolym., Com- 
mentarius Arab, ad lihrorum Samuelis 
et Begum locos graviores. Edid. Th. 
Haarhriicker. gr. 8. 1844. 1 thlr. 

YTENEIGH, J. Georg, de auctorum 
Graecorum versionibus et commentariis 
Syriacis Arabicis Armeniacis Persicis- 
que commentatio praemio ornata. 
gr. 8. 1842. 2 thlr. 15 ngr. 

> de poeseos Hehraicae atque Ara- 


hicae origine, indole, mutuoqne con- 
sensu atque discriraine. Commentatio 
a regia inscript, literarumque elegah- 
tiorum academia, quae Lutetiae Pa-^ 
risiorum fioret, praemio omata. gr. 8. 
1843. 2 thlr. 5 ngr. 

DE WETTE, "Wilh. Mart Leber., Lehr- 
buch der hebraisch-jiidischen Arbhho- 
logie nehst emem Gruudrisse der he- 
braiscb "jiid. Geschichte. 4. umgearb. 
Auflage. 8vo. 2 thlr. 7| ngr. 

IVOLFF, Phil., die Drusen und ihre 
Vorlaufer. gr, 8. 1845. 2 thlr. 

had at Truhner and Co^s., Oriental 
Literary Agency, 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


16 Advertisement List for the Royal Asiatic Society^ s Journal, 



IMPOETANT WOEKS FOE STTOEIJ^TS OF PHILOLOGICAL 
AKD ESPECIALLY OF SAYSKEIT SCIEiXCE. 

The foUowin,^ valuable worhs, purchased from their respective publishers, are 
offered to the literary public at greatly reduced prices. They may be had through 
Messrs. Tbubner and Co., 60, Paternoster Eow, London, or direct from 

ISAAC ST. GOAE, 6, EOSSMEET, PEMEFOET-OS-THE-MEm 



— The prices in hraeJeeis are the original pithlished prices. 


BIBLIOTHECAE SAHSCRITAE, .. 
recensus libror. Sanscritorum hucusque 
typis vel lapide exscriptor. critici speci- 
men. Concinn. JT. Gildemeister. 8 , 

JBennaCi [4s.] 25. 

GITA GOVIHDA, Jayadevae, poetae 
Indici, drama lyr. Textum ad libros 
mss. recogn, scholia selecta, annotation, 
crit. et interpr. Lat. adj. 0. Lassen. 
\Bonnae, 1836. [155.] 105. 

LSrSTITHTIONES LIKGUAE PRA- 
CRITICAE. Ad deereta Vararuchis 
et comm. Rhamahae aliorumque con- 
cinn. C, Lassen. 8 maj. JBonnae, 

1837. [£1 25. ed.] 105. 

KALIDASA, gACDNTALA. Sanscrit, 
edited and translated into German by 
Boethlingk. Imp. 8 . Bonnae, 1842. 
[£1 45.] 165. 

KALIDASA, MEGHADDTA et Crin- 
garatilaka, Sanscr. ex. rec. Gildemeis- 
teri. Add. est. glossarium. 8 . Bonnae. 
1841. [6».]4«. 

KAMMAYAKYA, lib. de officiis sacer- 
dot. Budhicor Palice etLat. prim, edit 
atque adnot. a^. F. Spiegel. 8 . 
Bonnacj 1841. [25. 6 d] l5, Bd. 

LASS EH, zur Geschiehte d. griech u. 
Indoskytbischen Kdnige in Bactrien, 
Kabul, u. Indien durch die Entziffe- 
rung der altkabulischen Legenden auf 
ihren Miinzen. gr. 8 . Bonnae, 1838. 
[75.] 45. Sd. ^ 

MRPC'CEAKAT’IKA id est curriculum 
figliniim, Sudrakae regis fabula, 
Sanscr. ed. Stenzier. Imp. 8 . Bon- 
mcj 1847. [£1 45.] 165. 


PAHIHPS ACHT BUCHER gram- 
matischer Rcgcdn, hrsgb. iind erlaiitert 
von Bothlingk (eight books of gram- 
matic rules.) 2 vols. 8 innj. Bonnae, 

1840. [£3.] £1 45. 

RADICES LINGUAE SANSORITAE, 
ad deereta grammaticor. dohnivit atque 
copia exemplor. exquisitor. illustr, 
Westergaard. Imp. 8 . Bonnae, 

1841. [£1 65 .] 175. (The only work 
published upon this subject.) 

RADICES LINGUAE PRACRTTICAE 
ed. Delius, Supplem. ad Lassenii insti- 
tutiones linguae Pracriticao. Imp. 8 . 
Bonnae, 1839. [ 45 . 6d.] Zs. 
AUFRECHT, Th., de accentu composi- 
tor. Sanscritorum. 8 . Bonnae, 1847. 
[25. Zd.l l5. Zd, 

HOEFER, de Prakrito dialecto lib. ii. 8 , 
Berol, 1836 [ 35 . id."] 2s. 
SCRIPTORUM ARABUM de rebus In- 
dicis loci et opuseula inedita, ad eodd, 

■ Paris etc., rec. et illustr. Gildemeister. 
fasc. 1 (et unic.) Berol^ 1838 [ 85 .] 
45 . 6d. 

PANTSCHATANTRUM s, quinque- 

f artitum Indorum morale. Text. 

anscr, codd. mss. edid. adnot. crit. 
adj. Kosegarten. Imp. 8 . Berol, 
1848. [£l 55.] 135. 6 ^^. 

SUIDAE LEXICON Graecc et X/atinc 
post Th. Gaisfordum recens. crit. 
instr. G. Bernbardy. 2 tom. in 4 vol. 
4, JECalae, 1853. [£5] £2 65 . 
LEXICON Piatonicum cond. Astiu«? 

3 vols. 8 . Lips., 1838. [£l 125. ] 

195. M. ^ 


Now Beady in One Volume, Tost %m,, Cloth. Brice 85. 
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PEOOEEDITOS 

OF 

THE FORTY-FIRST 

AMIVEESAET MEETING OE THE SOCIETT. 

SeU on the ZQth May, 1864. 

THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT STRANGFORD, 

PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR. 


The following Report of tlie Ootuicil was read by tEe 
Secretary: — 

In submitting tbeir annual Report to tbe General Meeting, 
tbe Council regret to state that several members have been 
lost to the Society by death and retirement since the last 
anniversary Meeting, and that the new admissions have not 
been proportionately numerous- In addition to one honoraiy 
flTiil one corresponding member, seven resident and three 
non-resident members have been lost by death, and nine 
resident and six non-resident members have retired, whilst 
no more than eight resident and an equal number of non- 
resident members have joined the Society in the same period,* 
so that the losses exceeded the accessions by nine. 

* Elcrted.-Zendent : Sir Joto Low ; D. MacHnlay, Esq^. ; V. H®ty, &q. ; 
E. llfutsoli, Esq.; 0. Bruce, Esq.; tAe Earl St. Maur; C. J. B. Cole, E^; 
iU'V B. B. IMqh, B-B. Kfon-Jiesident : M. H. Scott, Esq.; Dr A._ f 
<i«Ul«a.Uua; Cobncl A. B. Kcraball; Colonel E. J. Gol&mid; Br. F. Dm; 

Count. C. Marcolmi; Count M.Amaii;H.W.DMAwooa, :&q. ■ W r 

Metiremcnts.— Resident : T. Bazloy, Esq., M.P.; B. CImIcc, aq., V. G. 
Goodliffo, Esq.; J. Eutt, Esq.; M. Lewin, Esq.; B. S. Poole, Esq ; Lieut.- 
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Among the deceased memhers the Society has to lament 
the loss of the following distinguished names : 

The Eight Hon. William Bingham, Loud Ashbubton, 
was the son of the well-known merchant prince Alexander 
Baring, who for many years represented the borough of 
Taunton, and was eventually raised to the peerage by Sir 
E. Peel. From the year 1826 till 1848, when on the death 
of his father he was summoned to the Upper House, Lord 
Ashburton was a member of the House of Commons, and a 
isealous supporter of Sir E. Peel, under whom he successively 
held the offices of a Secretary to the Board of Control, and 
of Paymaster of the Forces and Treasurer of the Navy. 
While as a practical philanthropist he was ever anxious 
to promote the social and moral improvement of the working 
classes, he possessed at the same time throughout his life 
a warm appreciation of everything relating to science and 
literature. He was elected a member of this Society in the 
year 1842, and in 1852 succeeded the Earl of Ellesmere as 
its president. In accepting the nomination tendered to him, 
he expressed the confident hope ‘^of diffusing among others 
the deep interest he himself felt in everything that concerns 
the past history and future progress of a civilization altogether 
distinct in character and results from our own.’’ 

Ill health prevented Lord Ashburton from carrying out, 
in his official connection with the Society, all that he could 
have wished; but during the period in which he held the 
presidentship, he distinguished himself by the interest ho 
took in every measure which was proposed tending to affect 
the purposes for which the Society was established. Lord 
Ashburton died on the 23rd of March, in the 65th year 
of his a^e. 
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Q-eorge Edward Eussell, the second son of Claud 
Eussell, Esq., for many years Member of Council at Madras, 
was educated at Eton, and proceeded to India in 1802 as a 
member ‘of the Madras Civil Service. His first employment 
after bis arrival was as an assistant in tbe Grovernment &e- 
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cretariat. At an early period, However, lie quitted tlie capital 
to serve in the Provinces ; and in 1812 he rose to be Collector 
and Magistrate of Masulipatam. In charge of that extensive 
and populous district he displayed such administrative ability, 
as gained for him the high approbation and confidence of the 
Government, In 1822 he was selected by the then Governor, 
Sir Thomas Munro, to fill a seat at the Board of Eeveiiue ; 
and two years later he was, by the same distinguished states- 
man, promoted to be First Member of that Board. In 1832 
Mr. Eussell officiated for a short time as Eesident at the 
Court of H.H. the Eajah of Mysore. 

In December of that year he was deputed as Special Com- 
missioner to enquire into the causes which had led to serious 




disturbances in portions of the Ganjam and Yizagapatam 
districts, and to take steps for their suppression. He was 
authorised to proclaim, if necessary, martial law throughout 
the country, and to carry into execution whatever other 
measures he might deem expedient or necessary in order to 
efiect the object of his deputation; and so completely suc- 
cessful was he in the course he thought fit to follow, that by 
the middle of 1834 tranquillity was restored in every quarter, 
and a country, which had for some years been the cause of 
continual anxiety and trouble to the State, was reduced to 
perfect order and obedience. 

In 1834 Mr. Eussell was appointed by the Court of 
Directors to a seat in the Council of Madras. 

In 1835 disturbances broke out in Goomsoor, and spread 
through a large portion of that immense tract of almost un- 
explored country, which is situated south of the Mahanuddy 
Eiver and the south-west frontier of Bengal, and also borders 
on Berar, the Hydrabad country and the northern Sircars of 
the Presidency of Madras. 

Although now, from the position he occupied in the Govern- 
ment, exempt in the usual course of things from all suck 
extraordinary and outlying duties, it was at once felt both by 
the Governor in Council, and by the local Civil and Military 
authorities, that Etwell 'Was the only person 'through 
whom they could hope for success both in at once suppressing 
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the rebellion, and in ascertaining the causes which had led to 
it, and guarding against its recurrence. 

Although the doing so involved a long and arduous 
campaign in an almost inaccessible and Y^ery unhealthy 
country, Mr. Eussell at once agreed to undertake the duty, 
and accordingly proceeded, with a considerable military force, 
on. a special mission to the north-eastern frontier. Tie found 
on his arrival there the whole country in a state of insurrec- 
tion ; but, in less than two years, he entirely quelled it. In 
Goomsoor Proper, in Goomsoor above the Ghauts, and amongst 
the turbulent tributary hill tribes of Khoonds, British au- 
thority was equally established and recognised ; and the 
troops were withdrawn Yvithout fear or hesitation. It is 
amongst these latter people that human sacrifices (called 
MeriaJi) and female infanticide had been preYiously so long 
practised, and it was undoubtedly Mr. Eussell^s operations 
and reports that led to the measures subsequently taken for 
putting an end to those odious customs. 

The Governor of Madras, in March, 1837, publicly noticed 
the suppression of these alarming outbreaks through Mr. 
EusselFs exertions ; pronounced the most unqualified appro- 
bation of his acts ; and fairly admitted, that it was to his 
(Mr. PaisselFs) judgment, ability, energy, and firmness alone, 
that the successful result arrived at could be attributed. 
And, in a Minute in November of the same year, the above 
encomium was reiterated by the Government in, if possible, 
still higher terms. 

In 1838, after a continuous and most useful service of 
35 years, Mr. EusseU retired from the service, carrying with 
him into private life the publicly expressed approval of every 
class of persons, whether at the Presidency or in the Pro- 
vinces with which his duties had brought him into communi- 
cation, — of all in fact with whom he had been, in any way, 
either officially or socially connected. 

Mr. Eussell died at his residence in Hyde Park Street, 
London, on the 20th October, 1863, in his 77th year. 

James E. BAimAN'ifYXE, LL.D., was born at Kelso, on the 
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I3th December, 1813. He received tbe rudiments of education 
at the Grammar School of that town, and afterwards went to 
the Edinburgh New Academy and Edinburgh College, 'where 
he began the study of oriental languages under Mr, Noble, 
which he further prosecuted under his uncle Colonel Michael, 
the Professor of Hindi, and Mr. Johnson, Sanskrit Professor 
at Haileybury. In those circumstances he acquired such an 
extended knowledge of eastern tongues as to qualify him to 
undertake the office of teacher, to which he was appointed in 
1839 at the Naval and Military Academy in Edinburgh. 

In 1844 he married Miss Eobertson, and in the following 
year, on the recommendation of the late Professor Wilson, 
he was sent out to India by the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company as Principal of the College of Benares, 
at a time when the Indian Government had resolved on the 
creditable and successful experiment of adding English 
literature and science to the study of the Sanskrit language 
and Indian philosophy, which had been till then the 
exclusive objects of that renowned College. In this post 
Dr. Ballantyne continued till his return to England in 1861, 
when he was appointed librarian to the India Office Library 
in Cannon Eow. 

During his residence in India Dr. Ballantyne devoted 
himself especially to the study of the highest branches of 
Sanskrit ethical and philosophical literature, and he published 
a number of Sanskrit works on these subjects, together with 
lectures on the several systems of Indian philosophy, which 
have become text-books in the Benares College. He also 
published a series of most interesting papers on Hindu 
philosophy and logic (signed K) in the Benares Magazine, 
These papers began in the first number of that magazine, 
and are continued in almost every subsequent number ; they 
would well repay republication in an independent volume. 

His early death, which took place on the 16th February, 
has been felt as a great loss by students of eastern literature. 
It is understood that he has left much matter in MS. partly 
prepared for publication, but unfinished, which, it is hoped, 
may eventually find '-a eompeteat editor.^ . ^ ^ 
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¥ 31 ;: . 

By Hs: second .m witli Miss: Monk Masoiij Br. 

BaUantyne k^s left several cMldren^ 

'^Q>x:'E,----LutofJmp''meijpalpuUieations : — 

Hindastaai Grammar. ■ 

Selections. 

Elements of Hindi and Braj Bkakka. 

Makratta Grammar. 

The Eagliii Elaiimndi, witk an English, translation, and notes and 
references. Hirzapore. 

The Mahabhashya, or Great Commentary on the aphorisms of 
Panini. Yol. i., Mirzapore, 1856. 

The aphorisms of the following schools of Hindu philosophy, with 
extracts from the commentaries, in Sanskrit and English : — 

Kapila’s Aphorisms of the S^nkhya, complete ; 

Patanjalfs Aphorisms of the Yoga; 

Jaimini’s Aphorisms of the Mimansa ; 

BMarayana’s Aphorisms of the Yedanta ; 

Gautama’s Aphorisms of the Ny%a; 

Kanada’s Aphorisms of the Vai^eshika. 

Lecture on the Nyaya Philosophy, embracing the text of the 
Tarka Sangraha. 1852. ^ . 

Lecture on the Sllnkhya Philosophy, embracing the text of the 
Tattwa Samasa. 1850. ^ 

Lecture on the Yedanta Philosophy, embracing the text of the 
Yedanta-sara. 1850. . , 

Lectures on the subdivisions of knowledge, Sanskrit and English, 

3 parts. 1848, f. ; \ 

Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy. London, 1859. 

The Bhash^-parichchheda and Siddhanta-muktavali. Part 1. 
Calcutta, 1851. 

He edited in the Bibliotheca Indica, an English translation of the 
Sahitya Barpana (incomplete), the Sandilya Sutras and a translation 
of the Sankhya aphorisms of Kapila (only fasc. 1). 

The Eev. Daniet. John Gogerly was born in London, 
in August 1792. After passing several years in general 
studies, aud particularly in earnest preparation for the 
ministry, he proceeded to Ceylon, to take charge of the 
YYesleyan Mission Press at Colombo. From the time of 
his arrival, in 1818, he engaged in the study of the vernacular 
tongues, and was one of the first missionaries who preached 
extemporaneously in the Singhalese language. While at 
Negombo, where he was stationed from 1822 to 1834, he 
began the study of Pali, to the importance of which the 
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researches of Professors Burnouf and Lassen had at that 
period begun to draw the attention of oriental scholars* 
After his removal to Mathura he continued his studies under 
very favourable circumstances, the priests of that district 
being regarded as the most learned Pali scholars of the island. 
He employed native pandits to make copies of all the sacred 
books, separate parts of which are found in nearly ail the 
temples, and thus succeeded in collecting a complete set of 
the Pitakattayam, which he has left as a legacy to the 
Wesleyan Mission. 

Though repeatedly urged both by private individuals and 
public bodies to prepare for the press some standard work in 
illustration of the southern branch of Buddhism, Mr. Grogeiiy 
had not sufficient confidence in himself to undertake a work 
of such extent. His principal publications consist in essays 
and translations contributed to the pages of various local 
periodicals and the Journal of the Oejdon Branch of the 
Hoyal Asiatic Society, of which he became in succession 
secretary, vice-president, and president. These papers are of 
inestimable value to the comparatively few oriental students 
who have access to them, as faithful records of ancient Pali 
treatises, of which neither translations nor printed editions 
existed before bim, and which will long remain our only 
sources of information on certain chapters of the sacred 
literature of the Buddhists. Among them may be mentioned 
the extracts from the Vinaya (Journal Ceylon Branch Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, vol. i., part 1 ; voL ii., parts 1 and 3 ; vol. iv.^ 
part 1) ; the translation of the Brahmajalasutta and Subha- 
sutta (lb. vol. i., part 2), which invites comparison with 
Burnoufs translation of part of the former, and the wlioh? 
of the latter discourse from a Nepal source ; the translation 
of a portion of the Jataka, or legendary account of the 550 
transmigrations of Gotama previous to his becoming Buddha 
{ib. vol. i. part 3) ; the Pdtimokkha, on the laws of the priest- 
hood, repubhshed from The Friend^^ (vol. iii.), in the last 
volume of our Journal; and the Dhammapada, or Footsteps 
of Eeligion {ih vol. iv.), of which work an edition and 
two other translations, independent of Mr. Gogerly^s, have 
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since appeared. Besides these, he added a valuable article, 
entitled Notes on Buddhisia,’^ to a new translation of 
Ribeyro’s History of Oeylon, and rendered considerable 
assistance to Sir Emerson Tennent in the preparation of 
his work on Geylon. . 

More immediately connected with his missionary labours 
was the leading part he took in the revision of the Singhalese 
version of the Holy Scriptures, and the publication of a most 
carefuUy written work in Singhalese, called Kristiyani 
Prajnapti, on the evidences and doctrines of the Christian 
Religion. His greatest literary performance, however, is 
left in MS., a Dictionary of the Pali language ; he had beguu 
to compile it while at Mathura, and continued adding to it 
constantly as his reading became more extensive, so that at 
the time of his death it contained 16000 words. It is most 
desirable that this monument of more than 25 years’ patient 
industry may soon meet with that patronage, vithout which 
it may possibly remain in MS. yet many a long year. 

After Mr. Grogerly had taken up his residence at Colombo, 
first as chairman of the Wesleyan mission, and subsequently 
as its general superintendent, his sphere of usefulness became 
more extensive, his vast experience and knowledge were 
turned to account by the Government of that island in various 
branches of its administration, especially in connection with 
vernacular education, and his suggestions were invariably 
received with deference by his associates in office. He died 
at the Wesleyan Mission House, Colpetty, near Colombo, on 
the 6th of September, 1862, 

In the words of the Rev. R. Spence Hardy, '^In bi m 
oriental literature lost one of its most successful students, and 
the island of Ceylon one of its greatest benefactors.^’ 


Thomas Campbell Eobebtson seems to have been born 
ill the year 1789, and was the son of Capt. Robertson, E.N., 
descended from a good Scottish family. After his education, 
first at the High School in Edinburgh, and subsequently at 
the University of Glasgow, Mr. Robertson was appointed in 
1805 a writer on the Bengal establishment, but did not reach 
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Calcutta till Dec. 1806. From tte year of Ms quitting the 
College, in 1809, he filled yarious subordinate situations till 
1820, when be was appointed Judge and Magistrate of 
Cawnpore. In April, 1825, be was appointed agent to the 
Grovernor- general in Arracan, and in August of that year be 
was deputed Civil Commissioner in Ava, during the first 
Burmese war ; and it was mainly tbrougb bis exertions that 
peace was re-established between the King and the British 
Government, In 1827, Mr. Eobertson came to England, and 
returned to Bengal in October, 1830. In December of that 
year he was appointed Commissioner of Eevenue and Circuit 
at Bareilly, and in 1831, agent to the Governor-general on 
the north-east frontier of Bengal, and Commissioner of 
Assam. In 1834, he was made Commissioner of Eevenue 
and Circuit in Cuttack, and in 1835, Judge of the Sudder 
Dewanee Adawlut. In 1836 he was appointed provisional 
member of Council, and in 1838, second ordinary member. 
In 1839 or 1840, he was appointed Governor of the North- 
western Provinces, residing at Agra. This was an anxious 
period for Mr. Eobertson, as the war was raging in Affgban- 
istan, and the new Governor-general had not yet arrived in 
India. Finally, Mr. Eobertson retired from the service, and 
returned to England in 1843. Mr. Robertson was gifted 
with high talents and with an energetic character, which 
particularly qualified him for public business; though on 
some points connected with our Indian administration his 
views and opinions materially differed from those of many 
distinguished contemporaries. He was no great admirer of 
Utilitarian principles, and regarded with great distrust, and 
even alarm, those sweeping territorial arrangements which 
disturbed the long-cherished usages of the village commu- 
nities, and deprived hundreds of families of their possessions. 
Such measures as the resumption of the rent-free tenures, or 
the systematic abolition of the Talookdars, could never find 
an advocate in Mr. Eobertson. Throughout his official career, 
he was peculiarly tender of the rights and privileges of the 
natives ; and it was, perhaps, the very fact of his knowing 
the fondness with which they clung to their ancient manners 
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and customs, and tlieir rooted aversion from all changes, how- 
ever introduced under the specious designation of improve- 
ments, that disposed him rather to be laudator temporis 
acti ” than to look on the march of innovation with compla- 
cency. For several years previous to Mr. Robertson^s arrival 
at Gawnpore, there seems to have been a very lax administra- 
tion in the Civil Court as well as in the collector’s kut cherry. 
The native officers enjoyed unusual Hcence, so much so, that 
they had been enabled to gain possession of large tracts of land 
in various parts of the district. By means of fraudulent sales, 
on account of pretended arrears of revenue, they contrived to 
get the Zemindars ousted from their estates, and to have the 
names of their own friends and relatives substituted in the 
collector’s books. Mr. Robertson’s attention was drawn to 
this circumstance by the Zemindars themselves, who loudly 
complained, and he would fain have done them justice, but 
he soon perceived that the mischief was too gigantic to be 
repaired by ordinary process in a ciyil Court; and finding 
himself, moreover, opposed to the Judges of the Court of 
Appeal, who viewed the matter in a different light, he sub- 
mitted the case to the notice of Government. A special com- 
mission was then appointed for the strict investigation of the 
claims preferred by the Zemindars, and these much-injured 
men did eventually obtain redress, though not in proportion 
to the wrongs they had suffered ; and it is scarcely necessary 
to add, that it was entirely due to Mr. Robertson’s strenuous 
exertions that they got any redress at all. After his return 
to England, Mr. Robertson published several pamphlets on 
Indian affairs, as well as a small work on Burmah. But we 
must refrain from aU remarks on the merits of these produce 
tions, in order that our brief memoir may not attain an 
inconvenient size. Mr. Robertson had been aU his life fond 
of books; indeed he never permitted his mind to lie fallow. 
He taught himself Italian, and was a considerable proficient 
in that language. It was his constant habit at Gawnpore to 
read a portion of Tasso, Dante, or Ariosto before breakfast. 
As a further proof of his ardour for literary pursuits, he sub- 
sequently took up the Latin classics, a study which, in all 
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probability, be had neglected from the time of his quitting 
school. From Ms early boyhood he had to contend with 
the great disadvantage of deafness, which increased as he 
advanced in life; indeed he has been known to say that he 
had never heard the birds sing. It is remarkable, however, 
that this defect, which so frequently gives an air of dullness 
and apathy to persons afflicted with it, did not prevent Mr. 
Robertson from taking an interest in what was passing around 
him. His conversation was varied and animated, for nobody 
knew better how to apply the resources with which his reten- 
tive mind was stored; and this, combined with a naturally 
courteous and pleasant manner, rendered him a charming 
member of society. In private life he was of a mild and 
amiable disposition. To his immediate relatives he was most 
kind and affectionate, and he received his old and intimate 
friends with a warmth of greeting which was never assumed, 
hut real, and from the heart. Mr. Robertson was twice 
married—first, to the eldest daughter of the late Hon. John 
Elliot, by whom he leaves behind him two sons and a 
daughter ; secondly, to Miss Anderdon, who survives him. 
He died in July, 1863, at the age of 74, at his residence, 
68, Eaton Square. 


At the last three anniversaries the Council had to report 
on the steps they had taken to promote the efficiency of the 
Society as a literary body, and at the same time to effect 
a considerable saving in its annual expenditure ; for which 
purpose two schemes had at different times been framed and 
brought under the notice of Sir Charles Wood. The one 
was that the library formerly belonging to the East India 
Company should, under conditions to be specially negotiated, 
be transferred to the Royal Asiatic Society ; and the other, 
that accommodation should be given to the Society for its 
Library and the transaction of its current business at the new 
India Office. The second of these propositions was lately 
revived by the Council under circumstances that were con- 
sidered favourable, — viz., the building of a new India Office ; 
and a Committee was appointed to negotiate with the Secretary 
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01 State tor India for tEe purpose of obtaining that accom- 
modation. From private communications, however, which 
they had with Sir 0. "Wood on the subject, it appeared that 
strong objections were entertained by him to the carrying out 
of that project ; and the Committee therefore recommended 
the Council to make no further move in the matter. In 
bringing this result to the notice of the Society, the Council 
desire to place these facts on record as a proof that they have 
not been unmindful of their duty in devising means tending 
to promote its welfare. 

Among the donations to the Library the Council have tO' 
record in the first place the opening volume of Mr. Lane’s 
Arabic Lexicon, the publication of which was mentioned in 
terms of well-merited praise in last year’s report ; and 
secondly, two volumes of Inscriptions published by order 
of the trustees of the British Museum. The first of these- 
volumes contains facsimiles of 42 Himyaritic Inscriptions, all 
of which with the exception of five, were ohtained in southern 
Arabia in the course of the year 1862. They are not 
accompanied with a transcript in Arabic or a translation ; 
but we may hope ere long to receive a full and exhaustive 
essay on their contents from the pen of a competent scholar. 
Dr. Osiandar whose preliminary notice of them has been in 
the hands of orientalists for some time. The new materials 
thus added to the scanty fragments, on which the decipherers, 
of Himyaratic records have hitherto had to work, will go 
far to rectify and more fully establish the results of their 
discoveries. The second volume contains facsimiles of 
Phoenician Inscriptions discovered by Mr. Natban Davis 
during researches made in the y^ars 1856-8, on the site- 
of ancient Carthage, at the expense of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. They are far more copious than any purely Car- 
thaginian inscriptions before published, and have thus 
afforded means for a complete collation and determination 
of all the Phamician characters in use along the northern 
shores of Africa, and set at rest any doubts as to the true 
value of the ordinary Phoenician letters. In fact, they will 
form a standard of reference for the determination of buy 
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inscriptions that may hereafter be discovered/^ Mr. Vaux, 
the editor, has contributed materially to the utility of these 
palseographic memorials by his addition of a transcript in 
Hebrew characters, a literal translation into English and 
occasional notes. 

The last portion of voL xx. of the Society’s Journal has 
been in your hands for some time. The articles contained in 
it, extending as they do over that wide range of oriental 
research for the prosecution of which this Society was con- 
stituted, are fully calculated to prove the usefulness, and 
sustain the reputation, of our Society. 

Arrangements having been made, as was mentioned in last 
year’s report, with the firm of Triibner and Co., of Paternoster 
Row, for the publication of the Journal, the 20th volume of 
which is now completed, the Council propose to commence 
a new series. 

A full Index to the first series, the compilation of which 
has been entrusted to a competent and conscientious scholar, 
will he issued so soon as the publishers shall have received a 
sufficient number of subscriptions to guarantee them against 
loss. 

The first half- volume of the new series will be out in the 
course of July. Of the more important papers about to 
appear in it, particular interest will be found to attach to an 
all but exhaustive essay by Mr. J. Muir, D.O.L. and LL.D., 
on the oldest phase of Hindu Mythology and Cosmogony, as 
represented in the Vedas; to a chronological paper by Mr. 
Bosanquet, in which he endeavours to prove that Ussher’s 
Biblical Chronology must be lowered to the extent of exactly 
23 years, in order to place it in accordance with the Assyrian 
canon of Sir H. Rawlinson ; and to a dissertation on, and 
explanation of, certain clay tablets from Nineveh in the 
British Museum, which in addition to the cuneiform legends, 
have also upon them inscriptions in the Phcenician character 
and language. A special interest will be found in the in- 
vestigation from the circumstance that, the Phoenician 
character and language being already known, a strong 
corroboration will be afforded to the genuineness of cuneiform 
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in the pages of our J ournal for many years, — the languages 
and literature of the Malays, Javanese, and other tribes 
inhabiting the Indian Archipelago. The valuable researches 
of Dr. Leyden, W. Marsden, W, Eobinson, Sir H. EafSes, 
J. Crawford, and Captain ITewbold are too well known to 
be dwelt upon in detail ; but they belong to the past : and 
though we have in this house an unique collection of Malay 
and Javanese MSS., and though it is in British territory and 
in countries under English influence, political as well as 
commercial, that the best Malay is spoken, we have for the 
last 30 years been content to resign those advantages to the 
Dutch, who have not been slow in turning them to account. 
The contributions to our J ournal promised us from Holland 
may perhaps tend also in this country to revive and challenge 
literary activity in those long neglected and little trodden 
paths. 

The Council have the pleasure of stating, from information 
that has lately reached this country from Shanghai, that 
arrangements have been made to re-establish the North China 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. That Society was 
formed at Shanghai in 1857 under the name of the Shanghai 
Literary Society ; and the request of its members to be 
.affiOiated to this Society was responded to at the anniversary 
meeting of the latter in May, 1868. In its Journal, four parts 
of which were published up to the year 1860, most valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of Chinese and Japanese 
antiquities, literature and topography are contained. But, 
as has been the case with many other literary associations in 
the East, whose life and existence too exclusively depended 
on the activity and zeal of one or two of their most eminent 
promoters, a period of inaction succeeded, owing to the death 
or temporary absence of its leading members. It is a matter 
of congratulation that the Shanghai Branch Society is about 
to resume its useful labours with renewed vigour, and the 
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Council trust fcliat they may have ere long to record a similar 
revival on the part of its sister Society of Hong-Eong. 

BEPOET OF THE OEIENTAL TEANSLATIOM FITMH 
COMMITTEE. 

The Oriental Translation Fund Committee, considering 
that the state of their funds do not admit of their adding to 
the number of their publications and thus satisfying the 
legitimate expectations of their subscribers, have resolved 
that no further subscriptions shall be called in. With the 
funds in hand they propose to continue and complete, as 
speedily as practicable, the translation of Ibn Ehallikan by 
the Baron Be Slane, one volume and a half of which remain 
unpublished. As to the disposal of the Society’s stock, the 
wishes of the actual subscribers will be consulted. 

AUDITOBS’ BEPOET. 

Tour Auditors have to report that they have found the 
Society’s Accounts for the year 1863 correct. 

The expenses for the year have been somewhat larger in 
amount than the receipts ; but, as the Society’s printing bill 
is confidently expected to be lower in future, ^ — as the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture and Commerce have still a balance in 
their hands so as not to require any further advances, and as 
the repairs of the Society’s house only occur at intervals, — 
there is every prospect that the receipts of the current year 
will completely balance the expenditure ; so that the neces- 
sity will not arise to trench upon the Society’s funded reserve,, 
which remains, as before, at the sum of £1,200 Consols. 

J. W. BOSAEQUET, Auditor for the CounciL 
HENBY LEWIS, ) 

J. W. BEDHOXJSE, ) the Society. 

XoxBOX, Jffzy, 1864. 
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In conformity ‘with Articles XX. and XXI. of tte regula- 
tions, tkeOon^ now to propose to tlie meeting the 

election of a new President, two Vice-presidents, and five 
Members of the GWnciL 

The following gentlemen will cease to be Members of the 
Council .—James Fergusson, Esq. ; Prof. Goldstiicker ; J. 0. 
Marshman, Esq. ; P. B. Smollett, Esq., M.P. ; and Dr. J. 
Forbes Watson. In whose stead it is proposed to substitute 
the following The Eight Hon. Holt Mackenzie ; Sir Charles 
Xicholson ; J ohn Dickinson, Esq. ; W. Spottiswoode, Esq. ; 
and N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. 


The President then rose and addressed the Meeting in brief 
and forcible terms on the present state and future prospects 
of the Society. Drawing a comparison between the time 
when the Asiatic Society, in its interests and associations, was 
closely connected with the East India Company, and the 
present moment when, by the dissolution of that body, it has to 
do its best by itself without support, he laid particular stress 
on the fact that the Society now must stand and fall by its 
Journal as the standard of its literary activity and usefulness. 
India must, as heretofore, continue to occupy a large and 
perhaps a disproportionate share of the attention of the 
Society, which might take a pattern from the useful and 
comprehensive review of the Hindustani press of India, with 
which Professor Gr. de Tassy annually opens his course of 
lectures, and extend it to other subjects and to the rest of the 
vast continent from which it derives its name. His Lordship 
remarked that in fact arrangements had already been made 
for publishing in the Journal summary notices of the progress 
of the different branches of investigation to which the labours 
of the Society are directed. Several of these reports, such as 
that on recent researches on the ethnology of Asia, and those 
on Asiatic geology and natural history, had been sent in by 
those members to whom the task of drawing them up had 
been entrusted ; others, as that on Chinese literature, and on 
recent Sanskrit publications, were shortly expected, and the 
rest would soon follow. Mentioning, in. conclusion, the 
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cl.„gcs ttst lad to place irn the staff of the Society he 
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Z Mloose, to iom, ..Me le hold tie offi™. of Secretory 
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“*iT™'then moyed by OAPlam BiurwlcK. seconded by 
A. Evss^ll, Esq., M.P., and nnanimously earned : 

“That the Eeport of the Council, as also that of the 
Auditors and of the Oriental Translation Fund Committee, 
he accepted, printed, and circulated; and that the thanks of 
the meeting be tendered to the President, Director, Tice- 
Presidents, and other ofheers of the Society, for the zealous 
j wion-nfir in wMcli tkev licive forwarded tne in- 
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Sii' Edwaeb Oolebkookb, tlie new President, Having been 
introduced to the meeting by Lord Strangford, briefly re- 
turned thanl^is for his election. 

The Chairman then declared the Meeting adjourned till 
the evening of Monday, the 6th of June. 
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Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain, R.N 
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Abt. I.“ — VciJm-chhediMf the ‘‘ Kin Kong King/^ or Diamond 
Siitra, Translated from the Cliinese by the Eey. S. Beal, 
Chaplain, R.IJ. , 

[Presented Decem.l)er, 1863]. 

True words (Dlifiraiii) to be used for cleansing tbe mouth, previous to a perusal of 

this work. 

Seou-li Seou-li . ..[Sri Srf.] 

Ma-ha Seou-li ...........[Maha^ Sri.] 

Seou-seou-li ....[Sau Sri.] 

Sah-pO"ho ......[Svah.] 

True words (Dh^rahi) (fit for) the pure condition of Being. 

Om ! Lam I 

Afterwards follow eight invocations to the different Tajras. 

This work belongs to a class of Buddhist books called 
Prajn-5, Paramiti. It was translated first into the Chinese by 
KumItra-jiTa (a.d. 405), who was brought into China from 
Thibet. “ The King of Tsm had sent an army into that 
country with directions not to return without the Indian 
whoso fame had spread amongst all the neighbouring nations. 
The former translations of Buddhist works were to a great 
extent erroneous. To produce them in a form more accurate 
and complete was the task undertaken by Kumdra-jiva. More 
than eight hundred priests were called to assist him ; and the 
king himself, an ardent disciple of the new faith, was present 
at the conference, holding the old copies in his hand as the 
work of correction proceeded. More than three hundred 
volumes were thus prepared.” (Edkins). 

Ton 1 . — [new sebebs.] t - ■- ’ ; ■ 
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Most of these works were afterw'ards re-translated by 
Hionen Thsang : his Tersion, howeTer, of the work we are 
now considering is not so commonly used in China as that by 
Kumara-jlva. 

A translation of this Sutra from the Mongolian has been 
published by M. Schmidt. I have not had an opportunity of 
comparing it with the Chinese. 

The work is divided into thirty-two sections, each of which 
has a distinct title and subject of discussion. 

Cap. L relates the circumstances under which the religious as» 

semhly was convoked, and from that shows how the discussion 

arose,, 

Thus ha-ve I heard.^ Upon a certain occasion Buddha was 
residing in the city (country) of Sravasti, occupying the 
garden which Gida,^ the heir-apparent, had bestowed on the 
compassionate (Sudana). 

Here, then, was Buddha, surrounded by all the multitude 
of the great Bhikshus (religious mendicants, the general title 
of Buddha’s followers), 1250 in number. Then the world- 
honoured one, it being now the time of providing food, having 
put on his robe, and taken his alms-bowl, entered the great 
city of Sravasti, for the purpose of begging a supply. 

Having gone in order through the midst of the city, beg- 
ging food in a regular manner, he now returned to his former 
retreat, where, having eaten the food he had received as alms, 
and having laid aside his robe and alms-bowl, he washed his 
feet, and then, arranging his seat, he sat down,. 

Cap. IL contains the respectful request of the aged SiihhMi.^ 

At this time the distinguished and venerable Subhuti sat in 

^ TMs is tlie well-known plirase, “evam inay4 totam,” concerning wliicli 
Eonrnouf kas a note (Lotus, p. 286 ). I will observe bore that the pliruse in 
question was probably introduced by the compilers of the Buddhist Sdtras in order 
to give these writings the same degree of sanctity which belongs to the? Brhhmahas 
and Mantras, as forming the ‘‘ S'niti,” or Sacred Bovelation of the followers of the 
Yedas. — Vide Max Muller, Hist, of Sansc. Lit., p. 75. 

2 Bor a full account of this garden, mde S. Hardy, M. of Bud., p. 218. [Hardy 

f ives the name of the prince as <<Leta,” and the garden is called “ Jeta-vana.''' 
umouf Int. 22 . — Eb.] 

* Snhhtiti is in Chinese Yirtuons presence.'* 
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the midst of the assembly. Then rising forthwith from his 
seat, he uncovered his right shoulder, and with his right knee 
knelt on the ground ; then closing together the palms of his 
hands, and raising them in a respectful manner to Buddha, 
he spoke thus : Oh ! much-desired ! world-honoured one ! 
Tathagata ever regards and illustriously protects all the 
Bodhisatwas ! he even rightly instructs them ! 

World-honoured one ! if a virtuous disciple, male or female, 
aspire after (the attainment of) the “unsurpassed, just, and 
enlightened heart,’’ ^ say on what ought that disciple to fix his 
reliance, say how ought that disciple to repress and subdue the 
evil emotions of this sinful heart.^ 

Buddha said : Grood ! good ! (sadhu) . Subhtiti ! it is as 
you say. Tathagata is ever mindful of and illustriously de- 
fends all the Bodhisatwas, and he ever instructs them in right. 
You therefore listen now and examine well what, for your 
sake, I declare. The worthy disciple, whether male or female, 
who aspires after the attainment of the perfectly just, unsur- 
passed, and enlightened heart, ought to rely on what I shall 
now explain, ought to subdue the risings of his corrupt heart 
in the way I shall now exhibit ! 

Ah ! yes, Avorld-honoured one ! would that you would so far 
gratify us all, anxious to hear. 

Oap. IIL exhibits the true distinctive character of the Great 

Vehicle. 

Buddha said : Subhtiti, all the Bodhisatwas and great 
Bodhisatwas ought thus to subdue and repress the risings of 
this corrupt heart. Whatever species of creature there be, 
whether oviparous or viviparous, bom from spawn or by 
transformation, possessing a material form or not, Hable to 
the laws of mind or not, not altogether possessed of mental 
organization nor yet entirely without it — ^all these I command 
and exhort to enter on the state of the unsurpassed NirvS.na 
(Pari nirvdha^) and for ever to free themselves from the con- 
ditions of being to which they severally belong* The great 

1 Anuttara samyak sambodM liridaya* ® That is, the natural heart. 

3 yid$ Julien ii, 390. 
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family of sentient beings, immeasurable, yast, numberless, 
being thus freed from such states of existence, then indeed 
there will be no longer,, any such beings to arriye at this posi-; 
tion of perfect freedom. 

I conclude, therefore, Subhtiti, if there be a Bodhisatwa 
affected with any selfish disfection, or^ any social distinction,^ 
or any distinction as a ' sentient being, or any distinction as a 
finite and perishable being, then this Bodhisatwa is not one 
in reality, ■ 

Cap, IV^r-^The charaotem^^ of the most perfect line of conduct^, 
is^that it isspontamomr 

, Moreover, S^u^ Bodhisatwa in the active discharge 

of his functions ought to be without any object of reliance or 
desire {i,e., unaffected by any secondary object in the dis- 
charge of his chief business), When occupied, for instance, 
in attending to the work of charity — ^his ought to be that 
charity which is called unmixed with any material con- 
sideration^" — ^he ought to distribute his alms vdthout relying 
on (or, having any reference to) any sensible gratification, 
whether it be of sound, or odour, or taste, or touch, or 
thought. 

Subhiiti, a Bodhisatwa ought thus to discharge the work 
of almsgiving, relying on no sensible distinction whatever. 
What then ! if a Bodhisatwa be thus charitable, having no 
reliance or reference, his consequent happiness must be im- 
measurable and boundless. Subhuti I what think you ? Can 
the eastern region of space be measured by a line ? 

No, certainly, world-honoured one ! 

Subhuti, can the western, or southern, or northern regions 
of space be measured ? or the four midway regions of space 
N.E,, S.E., S.W., N.W.), or the upper and lower regions : 
can either of these be accurately measured or defined ? 

^ These four distinctions (Inkshaha) are constantly referred to in this Sutra as 
the ‘‘four Canons,” or Enles.'* The idea seems to he this ; if a man so destroy 
all marks of his individual character as to act without any reference to himself, or 
men, or other states of being, or oontmuance in the condition of a living creature, 
then he has arrived at the desired state. of non-individuality, and must be lost in 
the ocean of Universal Life, This is the Pari nixv&ha, the condition of absolute 
rest— the desired repose of the Buddhist disciple. 
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If 0, certainly, w 

SiibMti, the coiiseqnent happiness of the Bodhisatwa, 
who discharges his charitable impulses in the distribution of 
alms without any reliance or secondary object whatever : his 
happiness^ I say, is likemse boundless and immeasurable. 
Subhuti, a Bodhisatwa ought to rely on nothing whatever, 
except this principle of my doctrine. 

Oap, V,—^Megard'mg only the immaterial principle, we behold 
thingB in their true light. 

Subhuti, what is your opinion? Is it possible by anj’^ 
bodily distinction to behold Tathagata ? 

Ifo, certainly not I world-honoured one ! it is not possible 
to obtain a view of Tathagata by the medium of any bodily 
distinction or quality whatever. What then ? That which 
Tathagata speaks of as a quality of the body, is after all a 
quality of that which is no real body (and therefore itself 
unreal). 

Buddha said: Subhdti, all that which has qualities or 
distinctions, all this is empty and unreal ; but if a man 
beholds all these qualities as indeed no qualities, then he can 
at once behold Tathagata. 

Cap, VI. — The precious character of true faith. 

Subhuti now addressed Buddha thus : World-honoured 
one ! with reference to the mass of sentient beings who may 
hereafter be privileged to hear the words contained in the 
former sections: wiU these words produce in them a true 
faith? 

Buddha said ; Subhuti, speak not after this manner. (For) 
after the Ifirvaha of Tathagata, though five hundred years be 
elapsed, should there be one who, by keeping the moral precepts, 
prepares himself for the happiness consequent on such conduct, 
that man no doubt by these former sections of my doctrine 
will be able to arrive at a true faith. Supposing such a man 
to have truly arrived at this condition, you should know that 
the seeds of virtue which have been sown in his mind were 
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imj)lanted not by one Buddha, or eren two or three, or four 
or five, but having these seeds of virtue sown within him by 
the teaching of countless thousands of Buddhas, and then 
hearing these sections, reflecting but a moment, the true faith 
dawns on his heart. Subhuti ! Tathdgata knows entirely, 
and entirely perceives, that all this mass of sentient beings 
shall obtain (in the manner I have described) immeasurable 
felicity. And why so? but because they will thus be freed 
from all selfish distinctions and worldly desires, and distinc- 
tions as perishable beings, and distinctions as finite beings ; 
they will have no distinction either as beings possessed of 
mental organization, nor as beings without such an organiza- 
tion. T\Tiat then ? All this mass of sentient existences, if 
their heart be possessed of any such distinction, they imme- 
diately place their dependence on some object agreeable to 
this distinction ; or, if they be possessed of any such mental 
distinction, what is this but coining under the same necessity ? 
And more than this, if they take hold of the fact of their 
having no distinction as a mentally-constituted being, they 
then also bring themselves under the same necessity of de- 
pendence. So (it is the case that) we should neither rely on 
anything real or unreal (literally, on that which is a law or 
on that which is not a law). Tathigata has ever spoken 
thus : Ye Bhikshus, know ye well that my law is as it were 
hut a raft to help you across the stream. The law, then, must 
be forsaken; how much more that which is no law I 

Gap, VIL— The state of perfection cannot be mid to he obtained^ 
nor can it he described by words, 

Subhuti, what think you? Has Tath&gata obtained the 
condition of the unsurpassed, just, and enlightened heart ? Or 
has Tath4gata any law which can be put into words by which 
this state may be attained ? 

Subhuti answered and said: As I understand the system 
which Buddha is now explaining, there can be no fixed and 
unchangeable law (x.^., condition), as that which is called the 
unsurpassed, just, and enlightened heart ; and so there can be 
no fixed law which can be expressed in words by Tathdgata. 
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Hence it seems ttat tlie various systems wMch Jaave been ■ 
explained by Tatb%ata can none of tbem be comprehended 
within fixed limits, or dogmatically explained ; they cannot 
be spoken of as, not a system of law,^^ nor yet as the opposite 
of that which is ‘^‘^ not a system/^ 

So it appears that all the sages and wise men who have 
lived, have all adopted this mode of diffusive doctrine [doc- 
trine which admits of no particular distinction (wou-wei)], 
and hence the differences which have occurred. 

Cap. VIIL— All former systems tchatemr have sprung from this. 

Subhuti ! what think you, if there was a man who distri- 
buted in alms sufficient of the seven precious substances to fill 
the whole of the great chiliocosm, would his merit and con- 
sequent reward he considerable or not ? 

Subhuti said: Very considerable indeed, world-honoured 
one ! But why so ? this merit being in its very character of 
the nature of that which is no merit at all, so Tath%ata 
speaks of it as being ^^much.’’ 

(Buddha resumed) : If there be a man who receives and 
adopts the principles of this Sutra up to the point of the four 
sectiom,^ I say on that man^s behalf, that his merit is much 
greater than the other’s. What then, Subhuti ? all the Bud- 
dhas, and all the perfect laws of the Buddhas, have sprung 
from (the principles of) this one Sutra; but, Subhuti, that 
which is spoken of as the law of Buddha, is after all not such 
a law (or, is a law of no-Buddha). 

Cap. IX. — The only true distinction is that which is not to he 
distinguished. « 

Subhuti, what think you ? is the Srotdpatti able to reflect 
thus with himself: ''I shall now obtain the fruit of having 
entered this first path of a Srotdpatti?’’ 

Subhuti said: No, world-honoured one ! And why? this 
word Srotapatti is a mere phrase, which signifies once en- 
tered the stream,” and after all there is nothing to enter ; for 

1 That is, the four rules of non-indmduality,— mte^ cap. iii. 
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he cannot enter on that which comes under the category of 
form, or sound, or odour, or taste, or touch, or thought. 
This term, then, Srotipatti, is a mere word, and no more. 

Suhhuti, what think you? is the Sakiud“4g4mi able to 
reflect thus with himself: shall now obtain the fruit of 

having entered on this second path of a Sakrid-dgaini ?^b 

Suhhuti replied: ISo, world-honoured one! And why? 
this word Sakrid-agdmi signifies one more return to life,^^ 
and there is in truth no going or returning. This term, then, 
is but a mere name, and no more. 

Suhhuti, what do you think ? is the An4gami able to 
reflect thus with himself : I shall now obtain the reward of 
having entered the third path of an Anagami ?^^ 

No, certainly not ! Suhhuti said; for why? world-honoured 
one ! this term Anagami is but a word signifying no further 
return,’^ and there is not in truth such a thing as not return- 
ing.” This word, therefore, of Anagami, is but a mere name, 
and nothing more. 

Suhhuti! what think you? can an Arhat reflect thus with 
himself : I shall now obtain the condition of a Rabat ?” 

Subhtiti said : No, world-honoured one ! And why ? Be- 
cause there being no longer any active principle which can 
affect the Rabat, this name of Rabat is now only an empty 
word. World- honoured one ! if a Rabat were to indulge 
this thought, shall now obtain the position of a Rabat 
then he would immediately subject himself to one of the four 
distinctive characters of individuality (and be no longer a 
Rabat). World-honoured one ! when Buddha declared that 
I should attain the power of Samadhi,^ which is opposed to 
all bitterness, and i| accounted the most excellent attainment, 
and corresponds to the most exalted position of a Rabat, 
world-honoured one, I did not then reflect that I should 
obtain this eminent condition. World-honoured one! if I 
had so reflected ‘^that now I shall attain the position of 
a Rabat,” the world-honoured one would not then have 
said, ^‘Subhtiti, what is this but the name of the one who 

^ The latter portion of tMs cap. is very ohscure. I offer this translation with 
aiffidence.— S. B. 
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deliglits in tlie mortification of an Aranyaka (forest devotee)/^ 
regarding ^^ Subkuti’’ as in truth not acting at all, but as a 
Eiere name, then (in such forgetfulness of self) he is one who 
delights in self-mortification/^ 

Gap, X» — Complete perfection lies in the heart purified and 
enlightened. 

Buddha addressed Subhuti thus: How think you, when 
Tathdgata in old times was present at his nomination by 
Dipankara Buddha ; had he then, by means of any active 
exertion, attained ought towards this distinction ? Ho 1 world- 
honoured one ! when Tathagata lived in the time of Dipan- 
kara Buddha, and was present at the transaction referred to, 
he had attained nothing by any mere ritual observance. 
Subhuti, what think you ? are the various lands and territories 
of the Buddhas completely perfected by the Bodhisatwas 
who occupy them ? Ho ! world-honoured one ! for this com- 
plete perfection of which we speak is after all no perfection 
at all, it is only an empty name. 

So, Subhuti, aU the Bodhisatwas and great Bodhisatwas 
ought to strive after the possession of a heart perfectly pure 
and spotless, and not after any material or sensible adorn- 
ment ; or a heart depending on such adornment ; whether it 
be of sound, or odour, or taste, or touch, or thought, they 
ought to have no such dependence as this, and being without 
reliance, to make their dependence on the fact of their being 
so. Subhuti ! suppose for instance there was a man whose 
body was as large as the Koyal Summeru. What do you 
suppose — ^would such a body be a large one or not ? 

Subhuti replied : Yery great indeed, world-honoured one! 
But what then? Buddha is speaking of that body which 
is the opposite to the material body, that, indeed, may well 
be named Grreatc 

Gap. XL — The inestimable excellence of complete inaction ( or 
complete indifference in action). 

Subhuti, suppose there were as many Rivers ^Ganges as 
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fche sands of flie Ganges, would tlie sands of all these rivers 
be numerous or not ? 

Subhuti said : Very munerons indeed, world-honoured one ! 
Even the rivers themselves would be numberless, how much 
more the sands of all these rivers ? 

Subhuti, I now say to you: Verily if there be a disciple, 
male or female, who were to distribute in alms as much of 
the seven precious substances as would fill as many great 
chiliocosms as there are sands in all the rivers above described, 
would his merit he great or not ? 

Subhuti said : Very great, world-honoured one ! 

Buddha replied: And yet if there were a disciple, male 
or female, who in the perusal of this Sutra advanced so 
far as to accept and appropriate the four canons (laid down 
in the former chapter), I declare on his behalf that his merit 
and happiness in consequence, would far exceed that of the 
former disciple. 

Cap. XIL— The honour and rcBpect due to the true doetrine. 

Moreover, Subhuti, in repeating this Sutra in due order, 
and having come to the part in which the foui* canons are 
laid down, you should know that at this point the whole 
body of Devas, men and asuras, ought with one accord to 
bring their tribute of worship, as to a temple or Stupa. How 
much more then if there be a man who is able completely to 
believe and receive the whole Sutra and to recite it through- 
out. Subhuti, know that this man has acquired knowledge 
of the most excellent and desirable of all laws ; and if the 
place where this Sutra is recited be worthy of all honour 
as the place of Buddha himself, so also is tliis disciple 
honourable and worthy of the highest respect. 

Cap.XIIL — Relating to the character in %ohieh this system should 
he received hy men. 

At this time Subhuti addressed Buddha, and said, 'World- 
honoured one, by what name ought we to accept and adopt 
this Sutra ? 

Buddha^ replied, The name of this Sutra is ^^Kin-kong 
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Poh-yo po4o“mili^V(Yajra«cli]iedika pdrami) ; by these words 
yon ought to receiye and adopt it. 

But what then, Subhuti ? Buddha declares that this Kin- 
kong Poh-yo po-lo-mih’’ is after all not any such thing ; that 
this title is a mere name. 

Subhuti, how do you suppose? Has Tathagata any law 
which can be included in so many words ? 

Subhuti answered Buddha : World-honoured one, Tatha- 
gata has no such law. 

Subhuti, what think you ? as many minute particles of dust 
as there are in the great chiliocosm, are there many or not ? 

Subhuti answered, Very many, world-honoured one ! 

Subhuti, all these countless particles of dust Tathagata 
declares are no real particles; it is but an empty name by 
which they are known. Tathagata declares that all these 
systems of worlds composing the great chiliocosm are no real 
worlds ; they are but empty names. 

Subhuti, what thinli you? is it possible by regarding the 
thirty-two distinguishing marks to behold Tathdgata ? 

No, world-honoured one ! it is not possible to behold Tatha- 
gata by means of the thirty-two distinguishing marks. 

For why ? Tathagata declares that these thirty-two dis- 
tinguishing marks are no real distinctions after all, that they 
are but mere names. 

Subhuti, if there be a virtuous disciple, male or female, 
who should offer body and life in a work of charity, as many 
times as there are sands in the Ganges; and if, on the other 
hand, there be a man who receives and adopts the principles 
of tills Sutra up to the point of the four canons ; on account 
of this man, I declare his merit is very great, and in point of 
number vast indeed. 

Cap> XIV- — Removing all distinctive qualities, eternal rest and 
freedom is obtained. 

At this time Subhuti hearing this doctrine thus deKvered, 
earnestly desiring a complete explanation of the system, 
deeply moved even to tears, addressed Buddha thus : Oh I 
thou much-desired, world-honoured one ! the deep mysterious 
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doctrine wMch Bnddlia has now delivered^ from days of 
old, when I first obtained the eyes of wisdom, have never yet 
heard equalled. World-honoured one ! if we suppose a person 
to have heard this system, and with a believing heart, pure 
and calm, to have, received it, then in that man is produced 
the true distinction, and we may then Imow that he has 
obtained merit, unequalled in character, to be desired above 
all things. (But) world-honoured one! this true distinction 
of which I spoke is after all no real distinction, and even of 
this Buddha declares that it is a mere name. World-' 
honoured one! I having now heard the doctrine thus ex- 
plained, understanding and believing the interpretation of 
it thus, accept and adopt it. I halt not at any difficulties ; 
but if in future years, after the lapse of five centuries or 
more, all these countless sentient creatui’es having likewise 
heard this Sutra, and heheving its interpretation, accept and 
adopt it, these men likewise shall attain the unequalled and 
much to be desired condition (of merit before alluded to)r 
And why so P but because these men are affected by neither 
of the four distinctive qualities, whether of self, or men, or 
worldly desire, or long life ; but from this it follows that this' 
very distinction of self is the same as no distinction,- and 
so with the rest also, they are unreal, and not to be con- 
sidered except as names. So that a man, getting rid of all 
such distinctions, arrives at the condition of what is called 

the state of all the Buddhas.’’ 

Buddha replied : Subhuti, you are right, you are right ! 

But if again there he a man who hears this system of 
doctrine, and be neither affected by pride, or fear, or bewil- 
derment, this man also, be it known, has attained the much 
desired condition before alluded to. What then, Subhuti? 
Tathdgata declares that the first Paramita (of chaiity) is 
no real Paramitd ; this also is a mere name. And as to the 
P4ramit4 of Patience, Tathdgata declares that this also is no 
Paramita j it is hut an empty name. What then, Subhiiti? 
in old time, when I was Eng of Koli, and my body was cut 
up and mutilated (or when my body was mutilated by the 
King of Koli)> I at that time was without either of these 
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four distinctive qnaKties of individuality ; and again, when 
I, in old time, was cut up piece by piece, limb by limb, if I 
then had possessed either of these four distinctive qualities, 
then surely I should have experienced some degree of anger 
or resentment. Subhuti, again when, in old time, five hun- 
dred generations since, I was the Eishi Kshdnti (or a Eishi 
practising the Kshanti Paramita), at that time I was not 
subject to either of these before-named distinctive qualities. 
Know this therefore, Subhuti, a Bodhisatwa ought to get rid 
of all these individual distinctions, and in aspiring after the 
unsurpassed, just, and enlightened heart, he ought to rely on 
no earth-born principle, he ought to rely on no disposition 
founded on either sound or odour or taste or touch or thought, 
he ought to depend only on having no dependence, for if the 
heart once learns to depend, then it has no real strength. 
Hence Buddha declares that the mind of the Bodhisatwa 
ought not to rely on any formal act of charity. Subhtiti, the 
Bodhisatwa ought to distribute his almsgiving for the pur- 
pose of benefitting the whole mass of sentient creatures, and 
yet Tathagata declares that as all dependencies are after all 
no real subjects of dependence, so also he says that all sen- 
tient creatures are not in reality what they are called. 

Subhuti, Tathagata’s words are true words, real words, 
literal words, not wild or contradictory ones. Subhuti, 
the condition of Being to which Tathdgata has attained, this 
condition is neither really capable of description, nor yet is it 
wholly unreal, Subhuti, if the heart of a Bodhisatwa rely 
upon any condition or active principle whatever in the 
discharge of his charitable labors, he is like a man entering 
into a dark place in which nothing can be seen, but if a 
Bodhisatwa do not rely on any active purpose whatever in 
the distribution of his alms, he is like a man with his eyes 
open, and the brightness of the sun around him, he sees 
clearly every form and every object. Subhuti, in future ages, 
if there he a disciple male or female, who is able to read 
through the whole, and accept and adopt the whole of this 
Sutra, he is then the same as Tathagata himself. Buddha, 
by his supreme wisdom, clearly knows and clearly sees that 
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tliis man, arriyed tlius at complete perfection, derives Ibonnd" 
less and immeasurable merit. 

Cap. XV. — The redundant merit derived from an adoption of 
this system of doctrine. 

Subbdti, if there be a disciple, male or female, who during 
the three portions of the day deliver in charity as many 
lives as there are sands in the Ganges, and proceed thus 
through a space of an asankhya of kalpas, ever offering 
up his life and body in alms, and if on the other hand there 
were a man who on hearing this system of doctrine, receives 
it into a believing heart, without any doubt or reservation, 
the happiness of this man is far superior to that of the other, 
how much rather if he receive and adopt this written doctrine, 
read and study it and expound it to man. 

Subhuti, it is indeed the case that this Sutra contains 
a method which cannot be completely fathomed, it cannot 
be compared to anything which has been hitherto spoken, 
its distinguishing merit is without bounds. Tathagata, on 
behalf of those aspiring to the Great Vehicle, and those 
affecting the Highest Vehicle, says, if there be a man who is 
able to receive and adopt this Sutra and repeat it throughout 
and declare it generally amongst men, Tath4gata clearly sees, 
clearly knows, all these having arrived at perfection shall 
attain merit without bounds, incomparable, not to be fathomed. 
Thus it is, all men being one with Ho-Tan (Gautama?)^ 
Tathdgata, arrive at the state of the unsurpassed, just, and 
enlightened (heart). Moreover if a man delights in an 
inferior system (the Little Vehicle), relying on one of the four 
individual distinctions, he cannot receive and adopt, or study 
or proclaim this Sutra. 

Subhuti, wherever it be that this Sutra [is thus read and 
proclaimed], all men, Devas and Asuras ought to bring their 
offerings, ought to apprehend that such a spot is as sacred as 
that where a Stupa is erected, all ought to worship hero with 
respect, to bring their flowers and incense, to scatter them 
around this locality. 
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Cap. XVI.— Being once pure, all the power of Karma! is past. 

Moreover, Subhuti, if there be a disciple, male or female, 
who having received and adopted this Sfitra reads it through- 
out, if on account of his evil Sarma produced by his sins in 
former births, he be now born as a man of poor degree and 
unhappy circumstances, or having entered one of the three 
evil degrees of birth, he be now born poor and miserable as a 
man, all the evil Karma resulting from his former sins, shall 
now be for ever destroyed, and he himself be enabled to attain 

to the unsurpassed, just, and enlightened heart. 

Subhuti, I remember countless ages ago, before Dipan- 
kara Buddha having met with infinite myriads of Buddhas, 
who were all engaged m performing the external duties 
of religious service, deceived by the belief of the reahty 
of things around them ; but if there be a man, who ia after 
ages is able to accept and recite this Sutra throughout, the 
merit which he will thus attain to, shall infinitely exceed that 
which formal attention to religious observances will secure, 
so much so that to draw any proportion between them 
would be impossible, and incredible were it to be stated; for 
as the method and entire meaning of this Sfitra is not to be 
described or entirely conceived, so the merit and happy con- 
sequences of accepting it, cannot be conceived or described. 

Cap. XVII. — Saving arrived at the p&rfectim of wisdom, there 
is no mdividuality left. 

At this time Subhfiti addressed Buddha thus : World- 
honoured one, if a disciple, male or female, aspire after the 
attainment of the unsm'passed, just, and enlightened heart, 
say, on what ought that disciple to ground his reliance ; by 
what means ought he to destroy and suppress thi» evil heart ? 

Buddha replied: Subhfiti, if a disciple, male or female, 
aspire after the unsurpassed, just, and enlightened heart, he 
ought to beget in himself this disposition [and say], “ I must 
now destroy and get rid of all the principles of life in what- 
ever creature they exist, all creatures being, as far as I am 

I adopt the word “Karma” from Spence Hardy; the Chinese (nieh) has 
a similar meaning. 
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concerned, tlins destroyed and got rid of; then, in truth, there 
will he no longer any such thing as getting rid of all such 
creatures.’’ So then, Suhhuti, if a Bodhisatwa still he affected 
hy any individual distinction, such as the following : I will 
strive after so and so because “it seems agreeahld to me,” or 
because “men approve of it,” or because “it is the best 
reward for a sentient creature,” or because ^4t entails endless 
duration of life,” such a JBodhisatwa, I say, is not a true 
Bodhisatwa, wherefore it is plain, 0 Subhuti, that there is 
in reality no such condition of being as that described as the 
unsurpassed, just, and enlightened heart. 

Subhdti, what think you ? did Tathdgata possess one fixed 
law of action when he attained in the days of Dlpankara 
Buddha the condition of the unsurpassed heart ? 

No! world-honoured one! as I at least interpret the 
doctrine of Buddha, then Buddha had no fixed rule of action 
when in the days of Dipankara Buddha he attained the 
unsurpassed, just, and enlightened heart. 

Buddha said: Eight! Right! Subhtiti, there is in truth 
no fixed law [by which] Tathdgata attained this condition. 
Subhtiti, if there had been such a law then, Dipankara Buddha 
would not have said in delivering the prediction concerning 
me, “You in after ages must attain to the state of Buddha, 
and your name shall be Sakyamuni,” so that because there is 
indeed no fixed law for attaining the condition of “ the 
perfect heart,” on that account it was Dipankara Buddha 
delivered his prediction in such words. What, then, the 
very word “Tathagata” is the explanation as it were of all 
systems of law. If a man say, “ Tath4gata has arrived at the 
condition of the perfect heart,” [and hence conclude that 
there is a fixed method by which he has so arrived, this is 
erroneous] Subhuti, in truth there is no such fixed law. The 
condition of the unsurpassed heart to which Tathagata has 
arrived, is thus a medial one, neither wholly real nor wholly 
false, hence Tathagata declares that all things^ are but con- 

1 The Chinese expression “Yih tsai fah/" (in the text) corresponds to ‘'Ye 
dhammi'^ in the well known G&th&, — 

“Ye dhammk hetnppahhawh,” etc, 

vide Spence Hard/s Manual of Buddhism, p. 196, and Jour. E.A.S., vol xvi. p. 37. 
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ditions of being existing m Buddha Mm Subhuti, what 
men call -all things/^ is in fact just the contrary («>. 
nO“things) ; such things are only mere names. Subhuti, 
it is as though there were a man with a wery great body. 
Subhuti said : World-honoured one ! Tathagata speaks of a 
lnan^s body as great, but this idea of greatness is but a mere 
name, it is just the opposite of a reality.^’ Subhuti, so it is 
with the Bodhisatwa, if he should say ought to destroy 
all recollection of the countless kinds of creatures,^’ this 
Bodhisatwa would not be really one, but only a nominal one. 
What then, Subhuti, there is in reality no fixed condition of 
being, and when this is the case, then a man is really a 
Bodhisatwa. Hence Buddha says that all things ought to be 
without any individual distinction. Subhuti, if a Bodhisatwa 
should say thus, “I ought to adorn the land of Buddha’’ 
{i»e, I ought to practise all the Paramitas and other meri- 
torious observances, in order thoroughly to exhibit in myself 
the excellences of a Bodhisatwa), this Bodhisatwa ought 3iot 
to be called one. For Buddha declared that this adornment 
is after all not anv adornment, it is a mere name. Subhuti, 


Cap. XVIII . — JVIien all things are brought to their one true 
state of beings then there can only be one method of knoivledge. 

Subhuti, what think you? does Tathagata possess human 
power of sight ? 

Yes, certainly, world-honoured one ! Tathagata possesses 
this power. 

Subhuti, what think you ? has Tathagata the power of sight 
peculiar to Devas ? 

Yes, certainly, world-honoured one! Tathagata possesses 
this power. 

Subhuti, what think you ? does Tathagata possess the eyes 
of wisdom ? 

Yes, certainly, world-honoured one ! Tathagata possesses 
this power. 

TOL. I. — [new SEEIES.] 
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Subh-uti, what think you? does Tathigata possess the eyes 
of the law ? 

Tes, certainly, world-honoured one ! Tathagata possesses 
this power. 

Subhuti, what think you ? does Tathagata possess the eyes 
of Buddha? 

Yes, certainly, world-honoured one ! Tathagata possesses 
this power. 

Subhuti, what think you? as many sands as there are in 
the Ganges can Buddha declare (the number of these sands) 
(or, does Buddha say that these are [real] sands) ? 

Yes, world-honoured one ! Tathdgata declares [the number 
of] these sands. 

Subhuti, what think you? if there were as many rivers 
Ganges as there are sands in the Ganges, would the sands 
of all these rivers be considerable or not ? and if there were 
as many chiliocosms as there are sands, would these be 
numerous? 

Very numerous indeed, world-honoured one ! 

Buddha said : As many sentient creatures as there are in 
all these numerous worlds; if there were as many different 
dispositions (or hearts) as there are creatures, Tathdgata 
nevertheless distinctly knows them all, and he says that all 
these different dispositions are after all none at all in reality, 
and that they are mere names. 

Wherefore, Subhuti, the various dispositions that have 
existed in relation with things past, present, or future, are 
all unsubstantial and unreal. 


Cap, XIX, treat% of the universal diffusion^ of the mpsticai 
body [of Tathagata.'] 


Suhhdti, what think you? if there were a man who in 
the practice of his charity were to bestow in alms enough 
of the seven precious substances to fill the great chiliocosm, 
would the merit which this man obtained by the consequent 
influences of such charity be great or not ? 


1 JDharmadMtu, U, ^^universalty diffiised essence,” called dhama. 
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Yes, certainly, world-lionoiired one! the effect of sncii 
charity would be very considerable in its consequent merit. 

Snbhuti, if that merit and happiness consequent on it, 
were real merit and happiness, then Tathdgata would not 
describe it as being “ great : it is when the happiness is in 
reality vain and transitory that Buddha speaks of it com- 
paratively as “much^^ or great.’’ 

'^Cap, XX,— On the removal of ail material for ms and all dk-^ 
fincUve qualities, 

Subhuti, what think you ? Is it possible to behold Buddha 
through the outward distinctions of his perfectly fashioned, 
body ? No, world-honoured one ! Tathdgata is not to be 
seen through the medium of any such distinctions as these. 
And why ? Tathagata declares that all such distinctions are 
after all no real distinctions ; this term perfectly-fashioned- 
body, is nothing more than a mere name. 

Subhuti, what think you ? is it possible to behold Tathagata 
in any of the various changes which his body may be made 
to undergo {i.e, his spiritual transformations) ? 

No, world-honoured one ! Juloi must not thus be sought 
for. What then — Tathagata declares that all these various 
changes and appearances are after all unreal — ^by whatever 
terms they are known they are but mere names. 

Cap, XXI, — On the impoBsiUUty of expressing this system in 
wordSy that which can he so expressed is not agreeable to this 
body of doctrine, 

Subhuti, be mindful not to speak after this manner, Tath- 
dgata has this intention in his heart, viz., X ought to have 
a definitely declared system of doctrine,”’ never think thus. 
For why, if a man say that Tathagata has a definitely spoken 
system of doctrine, that man does but malign Buddha, for the 
law which I give cannot be explained in words. Subhuti, 
as to a definitely declared system of law, that which can be 
thus declared is no law, it is but an empty name. 

At this time the aged sage Subhuti addressed Buddha thus : 
World-honoured one ! will the mass of sentient beings who 
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in futee years may. listen to this law, will they hereby 
have begotten in them a believing heart P Buddha said : 
Subhuti, that mass of sentient beings, of which yon speak, 
in one sense is real, and in another is unreal. But what then, 
Subhuti? the mass of sentient beings, born of sentient beings, 
Tath4gata declares are no such beings at all ; the term 
sentient beings^’ is but a name. 

Cap, XXII, — It is wrong also to say that this stjstem or con- 
dition of being can be attained to, 

Subhuti addressed Buddha thus : World-honoured one ! 
Buddha having arrived at the condition of the unsurpassed 
and perfect heart, is he in the condition which has previously 
been described as “not to be attained 

Buddha said : True, True, Subhuti ! I, as possessed of 
this heart, have come into the condition above described. 
This term the unsurpassed, just, and enlightened heart, is but 
a mere name. 

Cap, XXllL—The heart purified leads to virtuous practice. 

Moreover, Subhdti, this condition of being of which I 
speak is one and uniform. There is no such thing as high 
or low in it. This condition which is named the unsurpassed, 
just, and enlightened (heart), consists in nothing more than 
the exclusion of all individual distinctions. A man who 
practises all the rules of virtuous conduct will forthwith 
attain this condition. But, Subhuti, when we speak of rules 
of virtuous conduct, Tathagata declares that these rides ai'e 
after all no real and lasting rules ; the term is but a mere 
name. 

Cap, XXIV, — On the incomparable character of the happiness 
consequent on this wisdom, 

Subhuti, if all the royal Sumerus in the great chiliocosin 
were gathered together, and a man were to distribute in 
charity an amount of the seven precious substances equal to 
this aecumulatjed. mass, and if another man were to accept 
and adopt this Prajn|i-rp4ramita Sutra, up to the point of the 
four, canons, and read and recite it, on account of that man. 
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I declare tliat Ms tappiriess and consequent merit would be 
incomparably greater than that of the other, so much so, that 
no number could express the excess of one over the other. 

Cap. XX V. — The mn^reality of transformational differenees. 

Subhiiti, what think you ? say not any of you that Tatha- 
gata thinks thus within himself, I must deKver all these 
sentient creatures Siihhiiti, think not thus; and why? 
hecause in truth there are no such sentient beings for 
Tathagata to deliver; if there were, then Tathdgata would 
immediately be subject to one of the individml distmetiomd 
Subhuti, Tathagata in speaking of the first distinction of 
personality,^ declares that the term is the same as that 
which is not all other sects indeed heheve in the reality 
of such personality. But, Subhuti, this expression ^^all other 
sects’^ Tathdgata declares likewise to be a mere name, it is 
the same as that which is the opposite of this term (i.e. the 
name is nothing).® 

Cap, XXVI. — The mystical body without any distinct 
cliaracteristic. 

Subhuti, what think you? is it possible to contemplate 
Tathagata through the thirty- two ‘^distinctive signs,’’ ^ which 
adorn his person ? Suhhiiti said : Yes ! Yes ! Tathagata is 
manifested through the thirty two distinctive signs. Buddha 
said : Subhuti, if Tathagata is to be seen through the medium 
of these signs, then every Chakrawartti is the same as 
Tathagata. 

Subhuti addressed Buddha : World-honoured one ! as I 
understand the doctrine which Buddha declares, Tathagata 
cannot be seen through the thirty-two distinctive signs. At 
this time the world-honoured one delivered the following 
Gratha, “ He who lool^ for me through any material form, 
or seeks me through any audible sound, that man has entered 
on a wrong course, he shall not be able to see Tathagata.” 

^ Kamely, fhe four distinctions constantly alluded to and explained in cap. iii. 

s Tke first distinction, viz., the mark or distinction by which a man is known 
or speaks of himself as an indindual (EgO’-ishneaa) , 

3 This chapter is ohscnre, it is one of pure negation, 


^ LaJcshana. 
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Ccqj. XXVII. — But there is a period when it would he incorrect 
to say that all laws and conditions of being must be disre-- 
garded and expunged, 

Subliuti, if you sbould tbink thus, Tath^gata, by means 
of bis personal distinctions bas attained to tbe unsurpassable 
condition/^ you would be wrong, Subbuti. Tatbagata lias 
not arrived at this state by means of any sucb distinctions. 
But, Subbiiti, do not come to sucb an opinion as this, viz., 
^^tbat wbat is called tbe unsurpassed, just, and enlightened 
heart is nothing more than tbe mere neglect and destruction 
of all rules and conditions.’^ Tbink not so, for wby ? tbe 
exhibition of this perfect and unsurpassed heart is not tbe 
consequence of having disregarded and destroyed all rules, 
in tbe active discharge of duty. 

Cap, XXVIII, — On notreeewmg and not comtmg the retcard of 
mrtmus conduct, 

Subhuti, if a Bodhisatwa use in charity as much of tbe 
seven precious substances as would fill sakwalas as numerous 
as tbe sands of the Ganges ; and if another man clearly 
understand tbe non-individual character of all conditions of 
being, and by patient endurance obtain perfection, the meri- 
torious happiness of this Bodhisatwa exceeds that of tbe 
former. What then Subhuti, as far as all the Bodhisatwas 
are concerned there can be no such thing as tbe appreciation 
of reward. 

Subhuti asked Buddha: ^'World-honoured one! what is 
this you say, that Bodhisatwas cannot be said to appreciate 
reward ? 

Subhuti, the reward which a Bodhisatwa enjoys ought to 
be connected with no covetous desire ; this is what I mean by 
non-appreciation of reward. 

XXIX, — The dignity appertaining to complete rest and 
composure (Nirmha), 

there be a man who speaks of Tathdgata as 
sleeping, this man understands 
which I declare. For why? 
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That wliich. is Tathdgata has bo where whence to come, and 
no where whither he can go, and is therefore named 
Tath4gata.’’ 

Cap, JLrX — The eharacteristic of the One Harmonious 
Principled 

Subhiiti, if a disciple, male or female, were to divide as 
many great chiliocosms as there are into small particles 
of dust, do yon think that the whole mass of these particles 
would he numerous or not ? Suhhuti replied : Very numerous, 
world-honoured one ! but yet if all these particles were such 
in reality, Buddha would not then have spoken of them 
in words. What then, if Buddha speaks of all these 
particles, then they are not really what they are called, 
it is but a mere name, world -honoured one ! Tathagata 
speaks of the great chiliocosm, but this is nothing real — 
the term great chiliocosm is but a mere name. What then ? 
if this universe be really something substantial, then it is but 
the characteristic^ of the ^‘one great harmonious principle.”*'^ 
But Tathagata declares that this also is something unreal — 
it is only an empty name. 

Subhuti, this characteristic of the one harmonious 
principle,’^ is a thing which cannot be spoken of in words; 
it is only the vain philosophy of the world, which has 
grasped the idea of explaining this, 

. Cap, XXXI, — Thus there will he no more any acquired 

knowledge, 

Subhuti, if a man say that Buddha declares that there 
is any such thing as a distinct knowledge of either of the 
four characteristics before named, do you think that this 
man properly explains the system I have now expounded? 

ISTo, world-honoured one ! such a man would not properly 
explain this system, because Buddha declares that the know- 
ledge of these characteristics is a knowledge of that which 
is not really existing, and therefore it is impossible. 

Subhuti, the persons who aspire to the perfectly enlightened 
2 That is, the one principle or essence which incMes all else. 


^ Lahshana, 
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heart, ought to know accordingly that this is true with respect 
to all things, and thus prevent the exhibition of any charac- 
teristics on any point whatever. 

Subhuti, these very characteristics of which we speak are 
after all no characteristics, but a mere name. 

Cap, XXXIL — Every appearance is in fact unreal and fake, 

Siibhuti, if there were a man who kept for charity enough 
of the seven precious substances to fill innumerable asankyas 
of worlds, and if there was a disciple, male or female, who 
aspired after the perfectly enlightened heart, and adopted this 
Sutra and arrived to (the observance of) the four canons, and 
carefully recited the various passages of the work and pro- 
claimed them generally for the advantage of men, the happi- 
ness of this man would far exceed that of the other. And 
in what way can the disciple proclaim them generally 
simply by relying on no conditions or distinctions whatever ; 
thus he will act without agitation or excitement. Wherefore 
the conclusion is this^ — 

That all things which admit of definition are as a dream, 
a phantom, a bubble, a shadow, as the dew and lightning 
flash. They ought to be regarded thus. 

Buddha having uttered this Siitra, the venerable Subhuti, 
and all the Bhikshus and Bhil?[shuhis, the lay-disciples, male 
and female, and all the devas and asuras, hearing the words 
thus spoken, were filled with joy, and believing they accepted 
them and departed. 
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Aet. II.— Fiiramitu-hridaya 8utra, or^ in Chinese, Mo- 
ho-p6-ye-po-h-mih-to-sin-Jm^ Le., The Greed Pdrmnitd 
Meart SuiraP Translated from the Chinese by the Eev. 

' S. Beal, Chaplain, E.R. 

[Presented December, 1863,] 

This Siitra consists of about two hundred and fifty charac- 
ters. It is repeated in the course of the daily worship of 
the Buddhists, by rote, as a mantra would be repeated (ac- 
cording to Colebrooke, pp. 8, 9, Relig. of Hindoos,) by the 
Hindoos. In its composition it resembles, or appears to re- 
semble, the sacred writings of the Brahmans. No aiithor^s 
name is attached to it. It does not even begin with the 
usual preface ‘^thus have I heard’’ (evam maya srutam). 
But we have mentioned in it the Pdshi to whom it was com- 
municated, and the Devata from whom it proceeded. In 
this particxdar, at any rate, it strongly resembles the Vedic 
model. And when we recollect that the later Buddhists 
attempted in every possible way to absorb the system of the 
Brahmans in their own, yielding so far as they dared to 
popular superstitions, we shall not wonder in finding so many 
similarities, in externals at least, between the two religions. 

Prom its brevity we may suppose that this Sutra is a con- 
densed form of the larger Pdramita works, abbreviated for 
the sake of frequent repetition, or, it is possible, that the 
larger works are but an expansion of this or some other 
equally curt production (Wassiljew, Ber Buddhismus, s. 145). 

This Sutra w’as probably the first translated by the cele- 
brated pilgrim Hiouen Thsang. At any rate, it stands first 
in the authorizied Chinese collection. Some interest attaches 
to it, moreover, on account of the numerous commentaries on 
its text, which have been published by a succession of learned 
Chinese priests. This work is the key, as it were, to the 
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doctrines of the contemplatiye or mystic school of Buddhists* 
This school has taken firm root in the southern districts of 
China. Hence we find that the most numerous and im- 
portant editions of the Heart Sutra have issued from 
monasteries in the southern provinces. The most ample^ 
and perhaps most learned (if tedium is a proof of learning) 
commentary I have met with is that of a priest (Chan sse) 
called Tai Teen. He was the instructor of a celebrated per- 
son, called Han-chang-li, otherwise named Han IJ, or Han- 
wen-kung, who was vice-president of the Board of Punish-, 
ment during the reign of the 11th Emperor of the Tang 
dynasty. ^^This ofiicer was originally a strict Confucianist.* 
The Emperor had sent (a.d. 819) some mandarins to escort 
a bone of Buddha from a place called Fung-tsian-fu, in the 
province of Shensi, to the capital. All the court, common 
people, eunuchs and ladies, vied with each other in their 
idolatrous adoration of this relic. Han-chang-li, however, 
indignant at their conduct, took this opportunity of present- 
ing a strongly worded remonstrance to the Emperor, which 
he styled ‘Fuh-kuh-hin,^ ie,, Memorial on the bone of 
Buddha. For this honest exposition of his feelings, he was 
degraded from his post, and appointed prefect of a distant 
department, called Chiu Chau, in the province of Kwaiig 
Tung.^^ After a year’s residence in this place he fell sick, 
and was thus brought in contact with a priest called Tai Teen. 
To him the exiled mandarin confided his thoughts. Alasting 
and close friendship ensued. The consequence was, that the 
celebrated Han-chang-li became a believer in the Buddhist 
doctrine he had once despised and protested against. We 
may reasonably suppose that the Heart Siitra” of Tai Teen 
was the subject of frequent and earnest consideration with 
this conscientious ofiicer ; and as his appeal against the 
worship of the relic of Buddha is still authoritatively pub- 
lished and read to the common people, to dissuade them from 
such superstitions, the fact of the author of that tract having 
himself become a Buddhist through a consideration of the 
Sutra we now are about to translate, becomes at least an 
interesting circumstance in connection with it. 
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The text and commentary of Tai Teen, which I have iisech 
were repnhlished in 1850 by a scholar (Tan jin), named Woo 
Tsing Tsen. 

AvaloldteWara. [The Devata of the Sutra.] 

When the Prajni Paramita has been fully practised, then 
we clearly behold that the fiye skandha are all empty, vain, 
and unreal. So it is we escape the possibility of sorrow or 
obstruction. 

Sariputra. [The Rishi of the Sutra,] 

That which we call form (rupa) is not different from that 
\Yhieh we call space (akasa). Space is not different from 
form. Form is the same as space. Space is the same as form. 

And so with the other skandhas, whether vedan4, or sanjna, 
or sanskdra, or vijnana, (they are each the same as their 
opposite). 

Sariputra. 

All these things around ns (ye dhamma) being thus stript 
or devoid of qualities (lakshaha), there can be no longer birth 
or death, defilement or purity, addition or destruction. In 
the midst then of this void (akdsa), there can he neither 
rupa, vedana, sanjnd, sanskdra, or vijnana (ie., neither of the 
five skandha), nor yet organs of sense, whether the eye, or 
nose, ear, or tongue, body or mind (chitta), nor yet objects 
of sense, Le. matter (rupa), or sound, odour, or taste, touch, or 
ideas (chaitta), nor yet categories of sense (dhatu), such as 
the union of the object and subject in sight, in smell, in 
touch, in taste, in apprehension. 

So there will be.no such thing as ignorance (avidya), nor 
yet freedom from ignorance, and therefore there can be none 
of its consequences (viz., the twelve nidanas. Colehrooke, 
p. 255) ; and therefore no such thing as decay or death (jara 
or marana), nor yet freedom from decay and death. So 
neither can there be a method (or way) for destroying the 
concourse of sorrows. No such thing as wisdom, and no such 
thing as attaining (happiness or rest), as there will not be 
ought that can be attained. 

The Bodhisatwa resting on this Prajna ParamitSi, no sorrow 
or obstruction can then affect his heart, for there wiU be no 
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sncli tiling as sorrow or obstruction, Tlierefore, baving no 
fear or apprebension of evil, removing far from bim all the 
distorting influences of illusive thought, be arrives at the goal 
of bTirvana. 

Tbe Buddhas of the three ages, relying on this Prajna 
Paraniitii, have arrived at the ‘^unsurpassed and enlightened’^ 
condition (samyak-sambodhi). 

Therefore we know that this Prajna Paramita is the Great 
Spiritual Dharaiii, — it is the Great Light-giving Dharahio 
This is the unsurpassed Dharahi, This is the unequalled 
Pharahi, able to destroy all sorrows. True and real, ^ 
full of meaning), not vain {t.e., unmeaning). Therefore we 
repeat (or let us repeat) the Prajna Paramita Dharafu. 

Then also say — 

Ki-tai, Ki-tai, 

Po-lo, Ki-tai, 

Po-lo- seng-Kitai, 

Bo-tai-sah-po-ho. 
i.e, [according to M. Julien’s system] : 

Gati, Gati, Paragati, Parasangati, Bodhisatvah;,, 
[words I cannot attempt to explain.] 
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Art. III.— 0/? the Preservation of National Literature in the 
East, By Colonel F. J. Golbsmid. 

[Read SOtli November, 1863.] ' 

Example : The Sindz Legendary Poem of Sdsioz and PtmhU. : 

English translations from Oriental languages are not easily 
made attractive to the general reader, unless they convey 
some startling novelty of idea or treatment, a position which 
they are not often calculated to realise. If literal, they are 
for the most part verbose or immeaning; if adaptations to 
suit the supposed taste of the home public, thej?' become sub- 
ject to the rules of ordinary criticism, and have seldom the 
requisite stamina to pass creditably through the ordeal. I 
have always thought that the true charm of Sa’di and Hafiz 
rests more in the language than in the morals or poetry ; 
consequently, that our English versions, however ably exe- 
cuted, are far from doing justice to the original. The airs 
are for a full orchestra, and we hear them on a piano or street 
organ. And if the Persian intellect be^ as I believe, one 
which places sound above import, so also may we esteem that 
of other Eastern nations, whose poets are humble imitators of 
the Persians. These remarks apply with especial force to the 
romantic and fanciful schools of poetry, whether expressed 
after the fashion of an ode, a ballad, or a sonnet. I use 
intelligible terms, though aU may not precisely correspond 
with the technical requirements of the Asiatic Muse. 

At the same time, to arrive at a due estimate of a nation^s 
genius, it will be necessary to know its words as well as its 
acts; and as comparatively few people, except those upon 
whom the task falls professionally, have time or inclination 
to devote themselves to the study of Oriental tongues, the 
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work of clotking them, in European guise cannot be alto- 
gether abandoned. But the interpretation of treaties and 
political dialogues, instructive and necessary as they cannot 
fail to prove, is not satisfying. We should laiow something 
of a people^s inner life and sentiment, as expressed by its own 
approved domestic spokesmen — in plainer words, by its bards 
and philosophers ; and, in nine cases out of ten, the language 
of this class is all the more acceptable to us because addressed 
emphatically to their fellow-countrymen. It comes from and 
speaks to the heart and the home ; it has no arrwre pemee on 
civilized criticism ; it is simply national, and the author knows 
nothing of reserving the rights of translation/’ 

If, then, the literature of distant lands should be valuable 
to us as an exotic, how much more should it be valued by the 
people or nation of whose individuality it is the truest and 
best representative ? Or, putting a case more apposite to the 
argument about to be offered, how much more is it the part 
of the civiHzed rulers of that people or nation to treasure it 
as perhaps the most endurable inheritance of which they are 
the trustees? Amid the many and vast regions brought 
under her control, England not only bestows crowns and 
countries, but she imparts liberty and education. More than 
this: she exercises her discretion in laying down the lan- 
guage or dialect of her conquered provinces. If a grammar 
be wanted, she directs one to be made; if an alphabet be 
incomplete, she calls the attention of her craftsmen to supply 
the deficiency ; and school-books in the vernacular issue from 
the press at her command by the dozen. But she cannot 
create a national literature ; for few will gainsay the assertion 
that an educational course is a very different thing indeed. 
That I am not speaking at random, but on facts and expe- 
riences, wiU presently be shown. 

A country, to preserve its nationality, should preserve its 
language and literature ; and where tangible vestiges of the 
separate existence of both remain, the revival of one should 
be simultaneous, if possible, with that of the other. It is 
this feeling which actuates the Magyar of Hungary, who, 
whether his origin be Fin or Eastern, has been so long a 
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graft o£ Oeatral Europe as to Ixave found Ms second nature 
there— it is tMs wHch actuates Mm when he rejects the 
German of Ms Austrian masters, and clings to Ms ancestral 
tongue. In France and Spain the Basque is tenaciously 
preserved ; in our own land the Gaelic, however fallen into 
disuse, is not suffered to die outright; the JSTorwegian will 
not allow the Icelander wholly to appropriate the old Norse 
of his forefathers ; and so on in many instances. The 
European instinct is patriotic; while in Asia it is a mere 
adherence to custom and precedent. The first will admit 
innovation where it does not interfere with personal liberty ; 
the second abhors all change, from the simple fact that it is 
change. The Asiatic, that is, oiir Asiatic, would not cut 
down one tall tree in front of Ms house, though it obscured 
the most beautiful view of a whole forest beneath, just because 
it had been suffered to remain for a whole century before he 
had become its owner. It must be done for him. At first, 
he would complain ; secondly, he would become reconciled ; 
thirdly, he would forget the whole affair. A very remark- 
able instance of the revival of a language without a literature, 
in one of our Indian possessions, will serve to illustrate the 
meaning here intended, and may not be void of interest. 

About twenty years ago, the Province of Sind was con- 
quered by British troops under General Sir Charles Napier, 
and its people became parts of the mass of Indians who 
acknowledge the sovereignty of Great Britain. After some 
five years of occupation, when acquaintance between the 
governors and governed had so far ripened that administra- 
tion had become clear and defined to the first, and the last 
had carefully noted the more salient points of the English 
character, attention was called to the question of language. 
There was an acknowledged medium of communication in 
very general use, called the ^^Sindi.'^ Viewed as a mere 
dialect, its immediate geographical neighbours were the Pun- 
jabi, Jataki, Multani, and Beluchki, Each was distinct, and 
confined to its own ethnological range. But Sindi, as the 
language of a province, had no recognized written character, 
and here was the difficulty : one by no means unimportant. 
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Tte Ameers of Sind, BelucHs not Sindis tliemselves, were 
of a dynasty tliat tad not ruled so long as sixty years before 
tHe Britisli conquest; but tteir followers were no strangers 
in tbe land. Many of tbem bad made it tbe country of tbeir 
adoption, by virtue of tbe family settlements there, long prior 
to tbe Beliicb accession. I have never heard of an attempt 
made, under this regime ^ to amalgamate Sindi and Beliichki, 
or absorb either, but rather that nonchalance prevailed on 
the subject. Indeed, the reigning family, while retaining 
the last, did not object to associate with it the first, and could, 
perhaps, as a general rule, converse freely in both. But 
Persian was the language of their literature and of their 
state. I^'o volume of poetry or prose was ever tendered for 
patronage or acceptance hut in that musical tongue ; no 
official report, or record of the most ordinary administrative 
act, ever issued from the Talpur bureau in any other guise. 
Some of the Ameers composed in Persian. I have seen one 
or two books of which they were professedly the authors. It 
was a garbled and a vulgar Persian ; but it must be borne in 
mind that this language, in its native purity, is compara- 
tively unknown in India. Arabic was beyond the capacity 
of the Sindi or Belueh, or would have met with every atten- 
tion. Under these circumstances it will not be surprising to 
find that Sindi, the natural language of the province, inas- 
much as it bears its distinctive name, was left to be expressed 
in characters at the option of the writers; consequently, that 
the custom in this respect was a matter of caste and prejudice. 
The educated Mussulman wrote, and this but rarely, a lan- 
guage found in a few, and very few old books (strictly 
speaking, manuscripts), which he had learnt to read, the 
chai'acter of which was Arabic with the admission of San- 
scrit points. This is known as the Arabic- Sindi. The 
Hindoo trader kept his correspondence and accounts in a 
hieroglyphic which was in many cases quite unintelligible to 
the members of his own firm and family, much more so to 
his fellow'-traders en masse. This is known as the Sind-ii- 
Sindh because Khudabadi, Gurumiikki, or any more defined 
term would be wholly incomprehonsive. The spoken Ian- 
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giiage of the two might have been assimilated without much 
effort had there been a common alphabet ; but, as above 
stated, none was to be found to meet the exigency. 

The adoption of either the Mahomedan or Hindu character 
as an action of government, would seem to savour of par- 
tiality. One argument, however, was greatly in favour of 
the former in the scales of political justice. Sind, whatever 
religious revolutions it had undergone, was decidedly a Ma- 
homedan country, and the Mahomedans were sensitively alive 
to this fact. 

Opinion was divided on the point. Reports were called 
for and submitted, but judgment was reserved. Years passed 
with no result. The late Captain Stack published a grammar 
and dictionary of Sindi in the Devanagari character, but the 
sale of these books was far from encouraging. The fact is, 
that, the question of an established alphabet being in abeyance, 
it was hardly to he expected that English or native students 
of the language would, to gain their ends, choose the medium 
of a character current indeed on the other side of India, and 
useful enough at Bombay, but little known to the coast north 
of G-uzerat. Eventually, the verdict was in favour of Arabic- 
Sinii ; and in order to suit the alphabet to the several sounds 
required, one new letter and the modifications of other letters 
were introduced among those heretofore in use in the old 
Mahomedan manuscripts to which allusion has been made. 
In 1852 it became tbe official character of the province. 
Alphabets were circulated in sheets among the schools and 
public offices ; educational works were lithographed, to turn 
the alphabet to practical account; and all candidates foi" 
government employ were required to master the character 
for official purposes. 

That the effect upon the Mahomedans was not thorouglily 
satisfactory, may be learned from the follovdng brief extracts 
of an Educational Report submitted by me in 1858. It was 
not the quality of the written Sindi to which they objected, 
but they could not see the object in making Sindi a written 
language at all : — 

“ The existence of the book known as ‘ Hikayut us Saliheen, 
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or Narratives of Holy Men, in the Arahic-Sindi character, is 
a sufficient warrant for the adoption of the latter by Mussul- 
mans, but they do not take to the new books printed with the 
same readiness exhibited by the Hindoos. I attribute the 
cause to the little influence exercised, or attempted to be 
exercised, by the Akhoonds ; for where these books have been 
successfully taught, the success has been surprising. The 
pabulum is actually devoured : it is seized upon by smart lads 
as their daily food. The misfortune is that they have not 
more. They would consume twenty times the amount if set 
before them. 

^^It has been the fashion in this country (Sind), for many 
years, to consider the Persian language to contain aU polite 
learning and literature, while Arabic has represented all that 
was venerable and scholastic in letters. The neglected ‘ Sindi,’ 
without any one acknowledged character, became the medium 
of ordinary verbal communication, peculiar to the lips of the 
' Langhas,’ or minstrels, and those who learned by heart their 
legends. Such fashion had grown into inveterate custom 
about the period of the conq^uest ; and it is no easy matter to 
dispel at once a tacit belief that, in substituting a native for a 
foreign tongue, we are preferring bazar-made tinsel to imported 
gold. 

‘^Another difficulty to be met is the existence of pseudo- 
learned men; that is, of a certain set of individuals crammed 
with the more palpable lore of Arabic schools, without the 
smallest conception of its application to any useful purposes. 
Such as these would deem a recitation of the ten Predica- 
ments of Aristotle to be a greater passport to favour and ap- 
plause than any amount of sound practical knowdedgo; and 
their persuasions are not without force.’’ 

The Hindus of Sind are, for the greater part, either Ainils, 
that is, candidates for the Government Service, or Banyans, 
the traders or shopkeepers. With the former the alphabet 
had great success ; with the latter it produced, as might have 
been expected, no fruits whatever : it was a dead letter for all 
commercial purposes. But so far from Hiiidu-Sindi being 
put aside, a question was next raised W'hothcr tho measure 
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successfully introduced into tlie Punjab of employing 
Devanagari to tbe exclusion of tbe Kbyasthi character 
could not be carried out in the sister province. To this it 
was replied— 

1. That the Mussulman would never be brought to write 
the proposed Hindil-Sindi character, supposing that to be the 
established alphabet, nor would the trading Hindu readily 
desert the character in which his fathers and forefathers had 
ever kept their accounts. Kot an instance could be recalled 
of a Mahomedan using or understanding Gurumiikki or 
Khudabadi. And to establish the Arabic letters and punc- 
tuation for entries in a native imi or rozndmcJieh would be a 
measure productive of endless confusion. 

2. It was proposed, however, to introduce, in the course of 
instruction laid down for provincial schools, a Hindu-Sindi 
alphabet in addition to the Arabic or Mussulman Sindi 
alphabet now used in official records. This would not alter 
the arrangement by which the latter had become the acknow- 
ledged character of the province, but would merely furnish 
material for a new branch of study, required almost solely for 
a mercantile community. 

ITo further objection having been offered to its progress, 
and time having done its preliminary part, the resuscitation 
of Arabic-Sindi may now be considered a fait accompli. The 
staple having thus been strengthened, let us now see what 
has been done in the way of manufacture. 

I have not a list at hand of the numerous educational works, 
chiefly of an elementary character, which have been published 
at the Sind Lithographic Press. But it may be noted that a 
whole set was presented by me, through the Bombay Govern- 
ment, to the International Exhibition, and may, perhaps, be 
still available for inspection. In the wish to give them a 
respectable appearance, and at the same time enhance their 
nationality, the fault was committed of clothing them in 
Hyderabad embroidered cloth. For this the blame rests upon 
myself. The result has unfortunately been that an offering 
intended as a specimen of educational advancement in one of 
our comparatively new territorial acquisitions, has been con- 
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Yerted into a specimen of manual dexterity, and the shell 
exhibited to the prejudice of its contents. 

Among these specimens was a small pamphlet containing a 
Sindi Poem, entitled Saswi and Punhii. It was one of a 
series which I had hoped to have collected as contributions to 
the Educational Library in Sind, a measure approved by the 
Director of Public Instruction in Bombay; but experience 
soon proved to me that, to get a worthy record of this descrip- 
tion of literature, more time and labour would be requisite 
than were ordinarily at my disposal. The case of Saswi and 
Punhii may be cited as one illustrative of aU these legends 
and romances, among which it stands first in popularity. 
Unless where one manuscript had been transcribed from an- 
other manuscript, or prepared in duplicate, it would be almost 
impossible to obtain two copies exactly alike. The story had 
hitherto existed solely in the memory of the minstrels, or in 
single copies obtained at different times by different persons. 
Like the Sindi language itself, spoken by many, written by 
few, and without a common character acknowledged by any, 
so was the traditionary poem. It was recited by many, seldom 
criticised, and no set version recognised. Not improbably, 
the story was a mere theme, and the more the narrator could 
vary his words from recital to recital, the greater to his pro- 
fessional credit. He was not an impromkatore, but a player of 
variations : although an improwisazione is not rare in the East. 
The Charans or religious hards of the desert S.E. of Sind, 
bordering on Outch and Joudhpoor, are remarkable instances 
in point. 

The present copy of Saswi and Punhii was obtained by the 
agency of two intelligent natives in the Office of the Coni- 
missioner in Sind during a recent cold weather tour through- 
out that province. Two papers were written down from two 
recitations, each independent of the other, and the results 
collated. In rendering the tale into English metre of not 
unfamiliar nine feet measure, I must disclaim any more 
ambition than that of endeavouring to imitate the rhythm 
and convey some notion of the character, as well as to follow^ 
the literal meaning of the original ; making the version use- 
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ful, if need ‘be^ to tlie student of Sindi. Here and there I 
have Been compelled to deviate from the precise letter of the 
verse, but 'not, I hope, to that extent, to nidLify the last-named 
object, : Captain Hichard Burton, H.M. Consul at Fernando 
Po, an officer whose extraordinaiy talents as a linguist and 
an explorer present a combination of which we may be at a 
loss to find a parallel. in the present day, has detailed the 
argiiineiit so skilfully in the fourth chapter of his History of 
Sind (I wish he had called it Sind and its Inhabitants^^), 
that a very few words mil suffice to sketch it at second hand. 

Saswi was the daughter of a Brahmin of Thatta. At her 
birth, it was foretold by the astrologers that she would forsake 
the religion of her fathers. This prediction so terrified the 
parents that they placed the infant in a coffer, and com- 
mitted her to the waters of the Indus. She was found by 
a washerman, taken to the town of Bhambora, and brought 
up there. 

Some years afterwards, Punhu Khan, a young Belxich 
chief of Mekran, heard of the charms of the foundling, 
then verging on womanhood, obtained access to her house 
in disguise, wooed, won,, and married her. His indignant 
father, Jam Ari, of Kedje, hearing of the match, caused him 
to be seized and carried forcibly back to his home. Saswi, 
wild at the separation, started off on foot in quest of her 
lord. On her journey, after various mishaps, she came in the 
way of a hill barbarian, who attempted to gain possession of 
her. She prayed for relief, and was instantly swallowed up 
in the earth ! ■ . 

A similar fate awaited Punhu, who soon after arrived at 
the same spot, like Borneo, found his Juliet departed, and 
courted death as the only remedy for his woe. 

The story of Mahomed Cassim^s invasion is too well knovui 
to readers of Asiatic annals to need repetition even in abstract. 
It is only now further alluded to, because it is popularly con- 
sidered the conquest of Sind, when, in reality, it must rather 
have been the overwhelming irruption of Mahomed of Ohizni 
which subjugated the province. The immediate successors of 
Mahomed Cassim effected but a partial occupation. Let it be 
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granted that the Arabs colonized, and changed much of the 
old-established order of things. They shivered the Pagan 
staff, as at Dewul, and ridiculed the idol worship, as at 
Alore; but the huge Sanscrit tree had its thousand rami- 
fications, and these were not to be uprooted by a comparative 
handful of adventurers. As with the peculiar genius of the 
country and people invaded, so with their language. Iiitole- 
ration and forcible conversion became the order of the day. 
The broken stick and trampled image maybe likened to the 
written character or outward symbol As the mosque and 
minaret were founded amid the subverted temples and shrines 
of Indian mythology, so was the stately letter of the Koran 
driven into the many-phased Indian alphabet. Hence the 
old manuscript language, whose renewal under the name of 
Arahic-Sindi has been described. 

That Kedje Mekran, the neighbouring country to Sind, 
was ruled by a chief designated Jam,^^ proves the power of 
the Semmas to the westward, two centuries before they became 
the sovereigns of Sind itself. Usually considered a race of 
Rajputs, their descendants are now traceable in the Jharejas 
of Gutch, and the Sind Semmas and Jokyas of the present 
day — the first adhering to the idolatry of their ancestors, the 
second so bigoted to Mahomedanism as to reject wholly the 
truth of their Hindu origin. But there is evidence to make 
the Judgals or Zudgals of Sus Beyla Semmas also; and we 
find this large section still exercising a gtmi independent 
authority not only over 240 miles of coast from Kurrachee 
westward, but as far to the west as the boundary of the 
Muscat Imam’s territory of Chinbar, namely, between the 
meridians 60^40^, and 61® 40^ E. Ion. In Kurrachee, the 
Jokyas are the aboriginal owners of the soil; and eastward 
in Gutch the Jharejas are the reigning dynasty. The title 
of Jam, which was probably assumed by the first Semma 
converts to Mahomedanism, from their supposed ancestor 
Jamshid, was peculiar to the Thattah sovereigns of Lower 
Sind in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, as it is now 
hereditary with the chief of the Jokyas and the ruler of 
Beyla. The facts afford matter of much interesting inquiry 
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to the ethnologist — an inquiry which has yet to be carried to 
satisfactory: results. 

But though history and chronology may not deriye yaluable 
aid from our poem, it has merits of its own more akin to those 
which may reasonably be looked for in a popular Oriental 
legend thought worthy of revival. IsTovelty of plot can 
hardly he expected in a story at least five hundred years old, 
but novelty of incident will not, perhaps, be found wanting. 
The adventures of the young Beliich chief Punliu Khan, 
when, disguised as a washerman, he finds access to the house 
of Saswi’s supposed father, himself a washerman, are told 
with piquancy and humour. He is required to show his pro- 
fessional skill, clumsily hatters the clothes to pieces against 
the washing-stone in endeavouring to cleanse them, then hits 
on the successful device of quieting the owners hy placing a 
gold coin in each one's bundle. I greatly regret the incom- 
pleteness as well as prolixity m the version which I have 
procured; and I say this the more strongly because the 
extracts given in Captain Burton's work on Sind lead me to 
believe that he must have obtained a better one. Kot that I 
grudge him the triumph due to his own perseverance and 
discrimination; but that it is to be feared the genius of the 
Sindi bard has deteriorated from want of practice and encou- 
ragement under British occupation. My Munshi appro- 
priated, at my own suggestion, two of the extracts, and these 
two will be found, in stanzas 65 and 74 of the lithographed 
poem Arabicized from Captain Burton's Bonianized Sindi. 
It should be noted, however, that Captain Burton, speaking 
of the translations and specimens of the tales and songs most 
admired by Sindis, w^hich he presents to the public, explains 
that his MS. is a small one of about thirty pages, in Sindi 
and Persian both. This leads me to believe that he could not 
have possessed complete copies of each poem ; and this im- 
pression is confirmed in the case of Saswi and Punhu, by the 
statement that his poet plunges in medim m, neglecting his 
prolegomena. How mj?- poet, though less eloquent than Cap- 
tain Burton's, begins at the beginning of his subject. 

Another version of Saswi and Punhu was obtained some 
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four or five, years ago by Dr. Trumpp, of tbe Churcb Mis- 
sionary Society. Had this erudite gentleman given to tbe 
world Ms collection of Sindi Poems; the present attempt 
would have been superfluous. But I am apprehensive that, 
if they do appear at all, it will be in a guise foreign to 
that approved by Government. Dr. Trumpp objects to the 
Arabic-Sindi character, upon philological principles, and pre- 
fers the TJrdu^ which, he contends, can be rendered equally 
applicable to the expression of Sindi sounds. Without 
recording an unsustained opinion on this point, I cannot 
but hope that the missionaries will adopt the Government 
letter. A point of philology is surely not so important to 
their great objects as the use of a character generally under- 
stood throughout the province by all educated Sindis, except 
the strictly mercantile class, who steadily refuse to receive 
any character but their own. Without fighting the philo- 
logical battle, I may confidently assert that the xirabic-Sindi 
is so understood, is day by da}’’ becoming more firmly rooted, 
and that the IJrdu-Sindi is comparatively illegible to natives, 
even in Dr. Trumpp’s admirably clear type. Under these 
circumstances, to revert to my starting-point, it is deferen- 
tially submitted that a collection of all original, semi-original, 
and popular traditional literature in Sind, in the revived and 
recognised character, will be more valuable to the student 
of the Sindi language, and more acceptable to the province 
itself, than educational translations, however v/ell executed 
and useful. But early measures should be taken to preserve 
these traditions, for they are liable to deterioration under the 
influence of Western civilisation. It is not intended that 
education should relax a jot, or make way for these revivals ; 
only that it should not throw them into too cold a shadow, 
when sunlight is required.^ 

^ Since writing tlic above, I learn that Government sanction has been given 
to the publication of Dr. Truiupp’s valuable Sindi collections. Had these 
appeared before the results above noted had been obtained, my humble advo- 
cacy would not, in all probability, have been offered on behalf of the “Arabic- 
Sindi/’ As it is, I see no cause to modify the opinion recorded. IJiider any 
circumstances, tbe people themselves should be the best judges of their ov?ii 
alphabet, and will, doubtless, be allowed to confirm or modify the choice hereto- 
fore made. 
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To conclude. , A' recent' exploration on the Mekran coast 
caused me to make inquiries on the >scenery of the little 
drama of Saswi and Punhii. By one I was informed 'that 
the lovers^ resting place is in the “Piibbiini” pass of the 
hills dividing Sind from Beyla; by another that it is at 
Mount Phir, some miles to the westward. The former notion 
is that commonly received. The pass is now little frequented, 
owing to its many difEcixlties, and the vicinity, both north 
and south, of simple routes, . The. legend seems just as well 
known in Beyla as in Sind. 


Art. IV. — On the AgrieuUural, Commercial^ Financial^ and 
Military Statistics of Ceylon, By E. E. Power, Esq. 

[Read 21st December, 1863.] 

The following brief remarks on the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Statistics of Ceylon, past and present, may not be 
without interest to the Members of the Committee of Agri- 
culture and Commerce of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

First. In respect to the present great staple of the colony. 
In 1809, according to the records of the Local Government 
under the Dutch regime^ the production of coffee in the island, 
both for consumption and export, was about 250,000 lbs. 
From that period the production continued steadily to in- 
crease; but it was in 1836, when the equalization in Eng- 
land of the duty on East and West India Coffee took place, 
that European capital and skill were brought to bear, and 
that to a large extent, in reference to the cultivation of the 
berry. Prior to the equalization of the duties, the import 
duty on Ceylon coffee in England had been 9^^. per lb. In 
1836 the duty was reduced to per lb., or 28^. per cwt, ; 
and as the demand for the article continued undiminished, 
an equal rise of the price of coffee in bond simultaneously 
took place, the price to the consumer remaining much as be- 
fore, and the importer reaping the benefit. 

The quantity of coffee exported since the year 1838, — 
(at which year the interesting statistical information anent 
Ceylon, which is to be found in the printed proceedings of 
the Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, of March, 1840, 
page 145, ends), — is as follows 

Year. Quantity, Year. Quantity. 

1839 ... 40,668 cwt. 1842 ... 80,584 cwt. 
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Year, . 

Quantity. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 


1845 .. 

133,957 cwt. 

1854 ... 

328,971 cwt. 

1846 .. 

.178,603 „ 

1855 ... 

407,621 

ii 

1847 . 

173,892 „ 

1866 ... 

440,819 


1848 .. 

293,221 „ 

1857 ... 

602,266 


1849 .. 

280,010 „ 

1858 ... 

644,507 


1860 .. 

. 373,593 „ 

1859 ... 

589,778 


1851 .. 

. 278,473 „ 

1860 ... 

620,132 

91 

1852 .. 

. 349,957 „ 

18611... 

632,449 

91 

1853 .. 

. 372,379 „ 




An export duty of Is. per cwt. 

is levied in 

Ceylon. 



Coffee land, and land sold for coflfee, consists of 462,254 
acres, of wHcli, probably, 132,000 acres is the area bearing- 
coffee at present. Land for coffee cultivation is put up to 
public competition at an upset price of £1 an acre. 

Cinmmon.—lii tbe paper I bave already alluded to, — (Pro- 
ceedings of Committee of Commerce and Agriculture, March, 
1840, page 145),— the writer enters into some detail in reference 
to the then state of the Ceylon cinnamon trade ; and I will only 
therefore remark that since tl^at paper was written all the 
Government preserved cinnamon gardens have been sold, 
with the exception of a portion in the immediate vicinity of 
the town of Colombo, which is retained by Government, and 
small building lots from which are exposed at pubKc sale 
from time to time as the requirements of the public demand. 
The only duty on cinnamon exported from Ceylon is 2^. per 
bale of 100 lbs. net, without reference to quality. There is, 
I apprehend,' little doubt but that Ceylon still produces the 
finest cinnamon, and that it is superior in flavour to both the 
Malabar and Java spice ; but tbe increasing consumption of 
both the latter demonstrates that they can be substituted with 
effect for the finer bark of Ceylon. The preserved gardens 
purchased from Government by private individuals are, taken 
as a whole, in excellent condition. Magnificent samples of 
cinnamon, of the three qualities, were exhibited at the last 
International Exhibition from the estate of Mr, David Smith, 
of Kaderane, in the western province of Ceylon. 

1 Declared value, £1,599,223. 
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The following is a statement of the cinnamon exported from 
Ceylon from 1838 to the end of 1860 : — 


1 - Year. 

Quantity. 

Y^ear. 

Quantity. 

1838 

... 558,110 lbs. 

1850 

... 733,781 lbs. 

1839 

... 398,198 „ 

1851 

... 644,857 

1840 

... 596,592 „ 

1852 

.... 508,491 „ 

;■ 1841 

... 389,373 „ 

1853 

... 427,666 

■ 1842 

... 317,919 „ 

1854 

... 956,280 „ 

1843 

... 121,145 „ 

1855 

... 784,284 

1844 

... 662,704 „ 

1856 

... 877,547 „ 

1845 

...1,057,841 „ 

1857 

... 887,959 

j 1846 

... 408,211 „ 

1858 

... 750,744 „ 

! 1847 

... 401,656 „ 

1859 

... 879,361 „ 

i 1848 

... 447,369 „ 

1860 

... 675,155 „ 

' 1849 

... 491,687 „ 




The land under cinnamon cultiYation is about 14,400 acres. 

Cocoa-nut Oil — The history of the rise and progress of this 
article of export illustrates the beneficial results of the action 
of Government in a tropical and recent agricultural colony 
(for prior to 1830 Ceylon could only be regarded as a military 
post of importance), up to a certain point, in introducing new 
articles of export. 



The Local Government of the day imported a steam engine 
from England, manufactured the oil in Colombo, and consigned 
it to London, to the island agent, where it was sold and 
brought to the credit of the Government. In 1831, Governor 
Sir E. Wilmot Horton directed that the account sales of the 
oil should be duly published in the Government Gazette, with 
a note, that the engine, etc., were for sale. A highly respect-' 
able firm purchased the engine, etc., and from that period 
commenced the export of cocoa-nut oil by private individuals, 
which has reached so high a figure at the present time. 

The following is the quantity of cocoa-nut oil exported 
from Ceylon since 1838 up to 1860, both years inclusive. 

Y"ear. Quantity. Y^ear. Quantity. 

1838 ... 638,677 galls. 1841 ... 475,742 galls. 

1839 ... 242,680 „ 1842 ... 321,966 „ 

1840 ... 357,543 „ 1843 ... 475,967 „ 
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Year. ' . 

: .Quantitj^ 

Year. 

Quantity. 


1844 ... 

726,206 galls. 

1853 

... 749,028 galls. 

1845 ... 

443,301 „ 

1854 

..1,033,974 


1846 ... 

282,186 „ 

1855 

..1,059,272 


1847 ... 

123,981 „ 

1866 

..1,046,326 

9> 

1848 ... 

197,851 „ 

1857 

..1,679,258 

39 

1849 ... 

311,526 „ 

1858 

.. 777,161 

99 

1850 ... 

513,279 „ 

1869 

..1,188,637 

99 

1851 ... 

407,960 „ 

1860 

..1,549,088 

39 

1852 ... 

443,699 „ 





The export duty levied in Ceylon is 7^d, per cwt. 

66^000 acres of land have been sold for cocoa-nut cultiva- 
tion. The present area of land under cocoa-nut cultivation 
is, probably, about 129,000 acres. 

About 400,000 acres of land is under rice cultiva- 
tion, perhaps more ; but the island does not yield, by any 
means, the quantity required by its inhabitants and immi- 
grants, and is a large importer from Continental India, etc. It 
is to be hoped that, sooner or later, the good effects of recent 
local legislation, enforcing former native customs, in regard 
to the irrigation of rice fields, will become manifest, by a 
larger area of land being under rice cultivation than is at 
present the case. 

Cotton . — There are no cotton estates in the island : a por- 
tion of the samples of cotton sent to the late International 
Exhibition were from small patches of land in which cotton 
had been sown by European gentlemen as an experiment; the 
remainder of the samples sent were grown by the natives on 
their cheynes, or high and dry lands. Mr. Wanklyn, of the 
Cotton Supply Association, valued the samples sent as fol- 
lows : — 1^0. 1. Lil^e good strong New Orleans, worth from 
12c/. to 13c/. per lb. No. 2. Not good colour, but strong, 
worth 12c?. per lb. No. 3. Short, weak, and coarse, worth 
from 10c?. to 11c?. per lb. 

The cotton, which I perceive has been lately reported in a 
printed paper as being the produce of Ceylon, was grown in 
the Madras Presidency, and was only reshipped from Ceylon. 
A considerable quantity of native cotton was, doubtless, pro- 
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duced many years ago, and was manufactured into native 
clotli in tlie island, but not, to tbe best of my knowledge, 
exported. Small quantities of cotton are still produced in tbe 
noftbern, eastern, and north- west provinces, and are manu- 
factured into cloths. The importation of manufactured goods 
of late years from England has led to a considerable diminu- 
tion of the cotton grown on the island, and the quantity of 
native cotton sold is so small that no fixed price can be named 
as its local market value. 

I am, however, of opinion that if a few cotton estates were 
opened under European superintendence, in suitable localities, 
and if prices maintain anything like the present standard, the 
natives would cultivate cotton to a far greater extent than 
they do at present : this has occurred in the case of native 
coffee cultivation in Ceylon. 

The Government of Ceylon, with the ready sanction of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, is prepared to afford 
due encouragement to persons who may feel disposed to 
embark in the cultivation of cotton. At present there exists 
no actual want of labour in the colony for estate purposes, 
drawn from the continent of India ; but, individually, I hold 
the opinion that Chinese labour would answer the best for 
cotton cultivation in Ceylon. I mean purely agricultural 
labourers, drawn. from the densely-populated provinces north 
of Shanghai, Considering their strength, capacity for work, 
and this latter of a character, Chinese would not 

be found expensive, and are, in my opinion, well adapted, as 
I have already mentioned, for employment in the cultivation 
of cotton. Chinese, both male and female^ have been intro- 
duced with good effect into British Guiana for sugar culti- 
vation. 

The large works of a reproductive character which are 
being carried on in Continental India by Government and 
private agency, it is apprehended will, sooner or later, dis- 
turb more or less tbe supply of labour in Ceylon drawn from 
India.^ 

] Tliore are, it is supposed, upwards of 146,000 immigrants employed in Geylon, 
chiefly on the coffee estates. The rate of pay varies from 7d, to 9d, a day for an 
able-bodied man. 
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(1861) was £751,997 ; the expenditure (1861) amounted to 
£654,989. The only public debt is £100,000, which was 
raised to pay off the old Ceylon railway, and payable in 
1868. A further sum of £250,000, being the first instal- 
ment of £1,000,000, which her Alajesty’s Government have 
sanctioned being raised, to be applied exclusively to railway 
purposes vdthin the island, has just been borrowed : a high 
rate of premium having been given by the applicants, the 
debt is redeemable within fifteen years. The export duties 
levied in the island have been reimposed, to meet the interest 
of the loan, and their amount is kept distinct from the general 
revenue of the colony. 

At present the colony pays £100,536 towards its military 
expenditure; and, from the statement made by the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in the House of Commons 
in March last, it would appear to be the intention of her 
Majesty’s Government to call upon the colony to contribute 
a further sum for military establishments. It is to be hoped, 
when this additional charge is imposed, the required steps 
will be taken to reduce the heavy and, what I have heard 
admitted by military men of experience, unnecessary charges 
for the island military staff, and to place the whole military 
expenditure under the control of the Local Government, who, 
while acting with due liberality to her Majesty’s troops, 
would prune all unnecessary charges. The present military 
force consists only of European regiment, one Malay rifle 
legimcnt, and a few Eoyal Artillerymen, while nearly the 
same staff is retained as when the military force in the colony 
consisted oifoiir European regiments, and more native troops. 
A major-general and staff, withi an adjutant-genera], and 
quartermaster- general, etc., can surely not be required with 
a force of only two regiments ; the senior colonel in the 
island could command these few troops, and a considerable 
and legitimate saving would follow. Again, the charges 
involved in keeping up the fortifications of the towns are 
considex*able. To man effectively the very extensive forti- 
fications of Colombo alone, would require probably treble the 
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wliole existing military force in tlie island ! If aiitliority 
were given to tlie Local Grovernment to remove the present 
fortifications, substituting in their stead one or more bat- 
teries, to he mounted with Armstrong guns, such guns, as 
the shore is very rocky, with a high surf, might be expected 
to do good service against a hostile squadron ; while the sale 
of the site and dihris of the existing huge fortifications of 
Colombo— constructed by the Dutch, doubtless to protect 
themselves from an internal enemy, the Kandyans being 
then an independent nation — would yield a considerable snin 
to the local treasury, and their removal would add much to 
the salubrity of Colombo, and be of considerable advantage 
to its greatly increasing trade. 

In regard to the fortifications of Trincomalee, I would 
submit that the cost of their repair, etc., should be viewed as 
an Imperial question, as they are required for the safety of 
her Majesty^s dockyard, and other naval establishments at 
that magnificent port (one of Lord Helson^s principal har- 
bours of the world). Many years ago, it was recommended 
by the then Governor of Ceylon, Sir R. ’Wilmot Horton, and 
the Kaval Commander-in- Chief in the Eastern Seas, Sir John 
Gore, that Trincomalee should be garrisoned by marines, to 
be relieved, from time to time, by marines of the men-of-war 
on the station : this plan is, I would submit, worthy of present 
consideration. In regard to the harbour on the south of the 
island, called Point de Galle, towards the close of last year a 
letter was addressed to the editor of the London Times ^ signed 
Bengalee,” stating that enormous sums have been spent 
by the Local Government on this harbour. To my personal 
knowledge, this is a complete error ; and it may be conve- 
nient if I mention the cqpprect state of the case. It would 
appear, from Parliamentary papers that have been lately 
printed, relative to the improvement of Galle harbour, that 
the subject is at present under the consideration of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ; the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
being prepared, if the Treasury concur in his Grace’s views, 
to propose to the local legislature a vote for an outlay not 
exceeding £25,000 for the improvement of Galle harbour, 
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tlie amouat to be raised by loan, and to be repaid by addi- 
tional tonnage dues. The Grovemor has strongly pressed the 
subject on the attention of the home authorities. His Excel- 
lency states in his published despatch to the Colonial Depart- 
ment, that the addition of a safe and commodious harbour 
only is needed to make Galle the most important port in the 
Indian Seas. In the letter above alluded to of Bengalee,’^ 
I gather that, while he takes a coukiir de rose view of Bey- 
pore, as a port of call in preference to Galle, he still admits 
that it is exposed to a heavy surf, although not so bad as that 
experienced at Madras. 

As I am under the impression that it is an admitted fact 
that Ceylon is far more salubrious than the continent of 
India, so much so, that several of the home life assurance 
companies (no mean authorities) have reduced the extra 
premia on the lives of residents in that colony ; — -looking at 
the admirable roads, far better than those on the neighbour- 
ing continent, indeed, as good as any in Europe, which con- 
nect the temperate climate of the interior with the sea coast ; 
looking also at the railroad between Colombo and Kandy, 
now in course of construction, and at the electric telegraph, 
connecting Ceylon with all India, — ^the proposition submitted 
some years ago by a former governor of Ceylon (Sir. R. 
Wilmot Horton) to the Home Grovernment of the day, ia., 
that from the known salubrity of Ceylon, especially that part 
which is known as the Mountain Zone (Kandy and Kewera 
Ellia, the latter station being about 6,200 feet above the 
level of the sea, with a very low range of the thermometer), 
the island would serve as an admirable depot for two or three 
..European regiments for the Indian establishment, to be main- 
tained, of course, at the cost of the Indian Grovernment, and 
read}’' to move down at any moment to the seaports of Co- 
lombo or Galle, the latter being the great ""^port of calF^ for 
all steamers in the eastern seas, — is well worthy the present 
consideration of the proper authorities. I i^ay venture to 
add, that, putting aside the great advance in prosperity of 
Ceylon, its geographical position, its truly magnificent har- 
bour of Trincomalee, and the inoffensive and loyal character 
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of its population, -the latter fairly tested by a former goY^ 

rSir H. G-. ’Ward) being able to dispense with nearly all the 

European troops in tbe island, and to send thein to Bengal 
on the breaking out of the Indian disturbances— Ceylon may 
fairly be considered one of the chief keys of our Indian 
Empire. Again, as it is stated in a most article 

in a late number of the Friend of India, headed The Sole^ 
MiHtary Highway to India," at Ceylon all the inYahds^ 
of our force in the East might be periodically collected and 
despatched to the Mediterranean, from time to time, a course 
which would save many yaluable lires, representing so much, 

money, to the army. , , 

As' Mr. C. Fortescue, with much truth, stated in his place' 
in the House of Commons, the proposal of annexing Ceylon 
to Continental India has caused alarm in the colony, and 
justly so. Ceylon has hitherto been foremost in the East, as 
regards liberality and progress,— she has had for many years 
an open council, and welcomed the arrival of European plan- 
ters to develope her resources, and thereby benefit aU classe^ 
After years of close monopoly, the Government of British 
India is foEowing, in many particulars, the example of 
Ceylon; and it would be most unfair to hand over this now 
Amirlallno- fifilonv to be a mere “apanage” of the huge 
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Art. Y.—Contrihitions to a Knoicledcje of the Veclio Theogoni^ 
and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D. 

[Read IStli Januar)', 1864.] 

In the fourth volume of my Sanskrit Texts I have col- 
lected the principal passages of the Vedxc Hymns which x'efer 
to the origin of the universe, and to the characters of the 
gods Hiranyagarhha, Visvakarman, Yishnu, Eudra, and the 
goddess Amhika ; and have compared the representations 
there given of these deities with the later stories and specu- 
lations on the same subjects which are to be found in the 
Brahman as, and in the mythological poems of a more modern 
date. In the course of these researches, I have also intro- 
duced occasional notices of some of the other Vedic deities, 
such as Aditi, Indra, Yaruna, etc. 

In the present and some following papers, I propose to 
give a further account of the cosmogony, mythology, and 
religious ideas of the Eig Yeda,^ and to compare these occa- 
sionally with the corresponding conceptions of the early 
Greeks. 

To a simple mind reflecting, in the early ages of the world, 
on the origin of all things, various solutions of the mystery 
might naturally present themselves. Sometimes the pro- 
duction of the existing universe would be ascribed to physi- 
cal, and at other times to spiritual, powers. On the one 
hand, the various changes which are constantly in progress 

^ This subject has been already treated by Professor Roth in his dissertation on 
‘‘ The Highest Gods of the Arian races/' in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, \i, 67 ff. ; by the same miter, and by Professor Whitney in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, iii. 291 C, and 331 ; by Professor Roth in 

the Jomnial of the German Oriental Society vii. 607 ff. ; b^ Professor Max Miiller 
in the Oxford Essays for 1856, and in his History of Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 531 ff. ; 
by Professor W^ilsoh in the Prelaces to the three vols. of his translation of the 
Rig Veda; by M. Langlois in his notes to his French translation of the Big 
Veda; hy Professor Weber, and by Drs, Kuhn and Biihler, etc. etc. 
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in all the departments of nature might have suggested the 
notion of the world having gradually arisen out of nothing, 
or out of a pre-existing chaos. Such an idea of the spontaneous 
evolution of all things out of a primeval principle, or out of un- 
developed matter, called Prakrti, became at a later period the 
foundation of the Sinkhya philosophy. Again, the mode in 
which, in the early morning, light emerges slowly out of dark- 
ness, and objects previouslyundistinguishable assume by degrees 
a distinct form and colour, might easily have led to the con- 
ce|)tion of night being the origin of all things. And, in fact, 
this idea of the universe having sprung out of darkness and 
chaos is the doctrine of one of the later hymns of the E. Y. 
(x. 129). On the other hand, our daily experience leads 
to the conclusion that every thing which exists must have 
had a maker, and the great majority of men are impelled 
by a natural instinct to create other beings after their own 
image, but endowed with superior powers, to whose conscious 
agency, rather than to the working of a blind necessity, they 
are disposed to ascribe the production of the world. In this 
stage of thought, however, before the mind had risen to the 
conception of one supreme creator and governor of all things, 
the different departments of nature were apportioned be- 
tween different gods, each of whom was imagined to preside 
over his own especial domain. But these domains were 
imperfectly defined ; one was confused with another, and 
might thus he subject, in part, to the rule of more than one 
deity; or, according to the diverse relations or aspects in 
which they were regarded, these several provinces of the 
creation might be subdivided among distinct divinities, or 
varying forms of the same divinity. These remarks might 
be illustrated by numerous instances drawn from the Vedic 
mythology. In considering the literary productions of this 
same period, we further find that as yet the diflerciice be- 
tween mind and matter was but imperfectly conceived, and 
that, although, in some cases, the distinction between any 
particular province of nature and the deity who was supposed 
to preside over it was clearly discerrted, yet in other cases the 
two things wei*e confounded, and the same visible object was 
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at dijfferent times regarded in different lights, as being either 
a portion of tlie inanimate nniyerse, or an animated being* 
Thus, in the Vedic hymns, the snn, the sky, and the earth, 
are looked upon sometimes as natural objects governed by par- 
ticular gods, and sometimes as themselves gods who generate 
and control other beings. 

The varieties and discrepancies which are in this way 
incident to all nature- worship, are, in the case of the Yedio 
mythology, augmented by the number of the poets by whom 
it was created, and the length of time during which it con- 
tinued in process of formation. 

The Eig Yecla consists of more than a thousand hymns, 
composed by successive generations of poets during a period 
of many centuries. In these songs the authors gave expres- 
sion not only to the notions of the supernatural world which 
they had inherited from their ancestors, but also to their 
own new conceptions. In that early age the imaginations 
of men were peculiarly open to impressions from without ; 
and in a country like India, where the phenomena of nature 
are often of the most striking description, such spectators 
could not fail to he overpowered by their influence. The 
creative faculties of the poets were thus stimulated to the 
highest pitch. They saw everywhere the presence and agency 
of divine powers. Day and night, heaven and earth, rain, 
sunshine, all the parts of space, and all the elements, were 
severally governed by their own deities, whose characters 
corresponded with those of the physical operations or ap- 
pearances which they represented. In the hymns composed 
under the influence of any grand phenomena, the authors 
would naturally ascribe a peculiar or exclusive importance 
to the deities by whose action these appeared to have been 
produced. Other poets might attribute the same natural 
appearances to the agency of other deities, whose greatness 
they would in consequence extol ; while others again would 
adopt in preference the service of some other god whose 
working they seemed to witness in some other domain. 
In this way, while the same traditional divinities were 
acknowledged by all, the power, dignity, and functions 
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of eacli particular god might be differently estimated by 
different poets, or perhaps by the same poet, according to 
the external influences by which he was inspired on each 
occasion. And it might even happen that some deity who 
had formerly remained obscure, would, by the genius of a new 
poet devoted to his worship, be brought out into greater pro-- 
minence. In such circumstances it need not surprise us if we 
find one particular power or deity in one place put above, 
and ill another place subordinated to, some other god ; some- 
times regarded as the creator, and sometimes as the created. 
This is illustrated in the case of the first Vedic divinities to 
which I shall refer, viz., Heaven and Earth. 

I. DyAUS AXD PRTHIvt. 

In addition to numerous detached verses in which Heaven 
and Earth (Dyaus and Prthivi) are introduced among other 
divinities, are invited to attend religious rites, and sup- 
plicated for different blessings, there are several hymns 
(such as i. 159 ; i. 160; i 185’; iv. 56; vi. 70; and vii. 53,) 
which are specially devoted to their honour. As a specimen 
of the way in which they are addressed, I subjoin a transla- 
tion (very imperfect, I fear,) of the 169th and part of the 
160th hymn of the first hook 

i. 159 (1). '^^At the sacrifices I worship with offerings 
Heaven and Earth, the promoters of righteousness, the great, 
the wise, the energetic, who, having gods for their offspring, 
thus lavish, with the gods, the choicest blessings, in conse- 
quence of our hymn. 

(2) . With my invocations I celebrate the thought of the 
beneficent Father, and that mighty sovereign power of the 
Mother. The prolific Parents have made all creatures, and 
through their favours (have conferred) wide immortality on 
their offspring. 

(3) . These skilful energetic sons (the gods ?) destined the 
great Parents for the first adoration. Through the support 
both of the stationary and moving world, ye two preserve 
fixed the position of your unswerving son (the sun ?). 
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(4) . These wise and skilful beings (the gods?) have cre- 
ated (?) the kindred twins sprung from the same womh, and 
occupying the same abode. The brilliant sages stretch, in 
the sky and in the atmosphere an eYer-i'enewed web. 

(5) . “That desirable wealth we to-day ask through the 
energy of the divine Savitr: confer on us, O Heaven and 
Earth, through your good will, wealth with goods, and 
hundreds of cows.^’ ■ 

i. 160 (1). “The brilliant god, the sun, by a fixed ordinance, 
moves between these two, — the Heaven and Earth, —^hicla 
are auspicious to all, regular sustainers of the sage (the so.n?) 
of the firmament, well-born, the two hemispheres. 

(2). “Widely expanded, vast, unwearied, the Eather and 
the Mother preserve all creatures. The two worlds are de- 
fiant, and, as it were, embodied, when the Father iavested 
them with forms. 

(4) . “He was the most skilful of the skilful gods who pro- 
duced these two worlds which are auspicious to all, wbo, 
desiring to create an excellent work, meted out these regions 
and sustained them by undecaying supports. 

(5) . “Being lauded, may the mighty Heaven and Earth 
bestow on us great renown and power, etc. 

In the hymns Heaven and Earth are characterized by a 
profusion, of epithets, not only such as are suggested by their 
various physical characteristics, as vastness, breadth, profun- 
dity, productiveness (i. 160, 2 ; i. 185, 7 ; iv. 56, 3 j vi. 7 0, X 
‘2) ; but also by such as are of a moral or spiritual nature, as 
innocuous or beneficent, promoters of righteousness, oxnni- 
■scient (L 159, 1 f. ; i. 160, 1; iv. 56, 2; vi. 70, 6). The 
two together are styled parents, pitard (as in i. 159, 2 ; iii. 
3, 11; vii. 53, 2; x. 65, 8), or mdtara (as in ix. 85, 12; x 
1, 7 ; X. 35, 3 x. 64, 14), In other passages the Heaven is 
separately styled father, and the Earth mother^ (as in lE.T. 

^ Here they are supplicated to preserve the worshipper sinless. InE.T. vi. 
17, 7, they are called mdtard yaJwX rtasya, “the great parents of saerilioe/* 

2 The appellation of mother is naturally applied to the earth, as the source 
from which all vegetable products spring, as well as the home of all living crea- 
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i. 89, 4 ; i 90, 7 ; i. 159, 2; i. 160, 2 ;i i. 185, 11; v. 42,, 
16; vi. 61, 5;^ tL 70, 6 ; vi. 72, 2). But they are regarded 
as the parents not only of men, but of the gods also, as 
appears from the various texts where they are designated by 
the epithet devaputre, ''having gods for their children'’ (viz., 
in i. 106, 3 ; i. 159, 1 ; i. 185, 4;^ iv. 56, 2 ; vi. 17, 7 ; vii. 
53, 1; X. 11, 9). In like manner it is said (in vii. 97, 8) 
that " the divine Heaven and Earth, the parents of the god, 
have augmented Brhaspati by their power ^ (in viii. 50, 2) 
that they " have fashioned the self-resplendent and prolific 
(Indra) for energy ;” and (in x. 2, 7) they are described as 
having, in conjunction with the waters, and with Tvashtr, 
begotten Agni. And in various passages they are said to 

iares. This is remarked by Lucretius, Rerum Natura,” in these lines, 
T. 793 ff.:~ 

“Nam neqiie de caslo cecidisse animalia possunt, 

Nec terrestria de salsis exisse laciuiis : 

Linquitur xit merito matermmi nomen adeptci 
Terra e terni qmnimn mni eimcta creatap tia. 

And again, V. 821:— 

“ Qua re etimn atqiie etiam matermmi nomen adepta 
quoniam gemxi^ipsa creavit 

Hunianum atque animal prope certo tempore fudit,” etc. 

And, in illustration of tlie idea that the Heayen is the father of all things, I may 
quote his words, ii. 991 

“ Uenique caelesti sutnus onmes semine oriundi : 

Omnibus ille Uem pater 

mater eum terra reeepU^ 

Feta parit nitidas fniges arhustaque iaeta 
Ft genus humanuin,’’ etc. 

And ii. 998 : — 

“ Qua propter merito matermmi nomen adepta est, 

Cedit item retro de teiTa quod fuit ante, 

In teiTas, et quod missumst ex setheris oris 
Id rursum cmli rellatum templa receptant.” 

See also Y. 799 : — / 

“ Quo minus est mirum, si turn sunt plura coorta 
Et majora, nova tellur e atquc aether e adulta,’’ etc. 

My attention was ' drawn to these passages by finding them referred to in Pro- 
fessor Sellar’s “ Roman Poets of the Republic,” pp. 236, 247, and 276. On the 
same subject a recent French writer remarks ; “ Cent mythologies sont ibiulees 
sur le manage du eicl et de la terre.” — “Essais de Critique Roligieuso,” par 
Albert R^ville, p. 383. The Greek poets also, as Hesiod (0pp. 561), JEschyliis 
(Prom. 90 ; Septem contra Thebas, 16), Eui-ipides (HippoL 601) speak in like 
manner of the earth being the universal mother, 

1 The words of the original here arc, Dijamh pitah TrtJiki Mutar adhru^ 
Agne hhrdtar Vmavo mrlatd, nah^ “Father Heaven, innoxious mother Earth, 
brother Igni, Yasus, he gracious to us.” 

2 In verse 6 of this hymn they are “ the parents.” 

3 In iii. 53, 7, and iv. 2, 15, the Angirasas are said to be divaspuirdh^ sons o€ 
Hyaus. 
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have made and to sustain all creatures (as in i. 159, 2 ; i. 
160, 2 ; i. 185, 1), and even to support mighty gods*^ 
■:(iii. 54, S)} ■ 

On the other hand, heaven and earth are spoken of in 
other places as themselves created. Thus it is said (i. 160,. 
4 ; iv. 66, 3), that he who produced heaven and earth must 
have been the most skilful artizan of all the gods.^ Again,, 
Indra is described as their creator (viii. 36, 4) ; as having 
formed (?) them (x. 29, 6) ; as having generated from his own 
body the father and the mother (by which heaven and earth 
appear to be intended, x. 54, 3) ; as having bestowed them on 
his worshippers (iii. 34, 8) ; as sustaining and upholding 
them (iii. 32, 8 ; vi. 17, 7 ; x. 55, 1) ; as grasping them in 
his hand (iii. 30, 5) ; as stretching them out lil?:e a hide (viii. 
6, 5). The same deity is elsewhere (vi. 30, 1) said to tran- 
scend heaven and earth, which are equal to only a half of the 
god;^ and they are further represented as submitting to his 
power (vi. 18, 15); as following him as a chariot wheel a 
horse (viii. 6, 38) ; as bowing down before him (i. 131, 1);^ 
as trembling from fear of him (iv. 17, 2 vi. 17, 9 ; viii. 
86, 14) ; as being disturbed by his greatness (vii. 23, 3) ; as 
subject to his dominion (x. 89, 10). The creation of heaven 
and earth is also ascribed to other deities, as to Soma and 

) In one place (vi. 50, 7), tlie waters are spoken of as motliers (Jmitri) of all 
things moveable and immoveable. Compare tbe passages from the Satapatha 
Brahrnana, in my former article in tHs Journal, vol. xx., pp. 38 f. 

2 This phrase is, perhaps, primarily meant as an eulogy of the heaven and earth,, 
by expressing that be must have been a most glorious being who was the author of 
so glorious a production as heaven and earth (see Sdyana on E.T., i. 160, 4, who 
says, “that having in the previous verse magnified the heaven and earth by 
lauding tlieir son the sun, the poet now magnifies them by exalting their maker.'’) 
But it also appears to intimate that, in the idea of the writer, the heaven and 
earth were, after all, produced by some greater being. In iv. 17, 4, it is simi- 
larly said that “ the maker of Indra was a most skilful artist.” 

3 ‘In viii. 59, 5, it is said: “If, Indra, a hundred heavens and a hundred 
earths were thine, a thousand suns could not eg^ual thee, thunderer, nor both 
worlds thy nature.” 

^ Heaven (Dyaus) is here styled “ the divine,” as also in iii. 53, 7. 

5 It might at first sight appear as if, according to the fourth verse of this 
hymn (iv. 17, 4), the Heaven, D?jm{s, was the father of Indra (see Professor Wil- 
son’s translation, vol. iii. p. 151). But the meaning seems to he : “ The Heaven 
esteemed that thy father was the parent of a heroic son : he was a most skilful 
artist who made Indra, who produced the celestial thunderer, unshaken, as the- 
world (cannot be shaken) from its place.” . This is confirmed by verse 1, wbich 
says that the Heaven acknowledged Indra’s power; and by verse 2, which repre- 
sents it as trembling at his birth. 
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P5sliaii (xi. 40, 1) ; to Soma (ix. 90, 1; ix. 98 , 9 ) ; ^ to 
DMtr (x. 190, 3); to Hiraoyagarbha (x. 121, 9) ; they are 
declared to hare received their shape from Tvashtr, though 
themselves parents (x. 110, 9) ; to have sprung respectively 
from the head and the feet of Purusha (x. 90, 14) ; and to 
be sustained or supported by Mitra (iii. 59, 1), by. Savitr 
(iv. 53, 2; x. 149, 1), by Varima (vi. 70, 1; vii. 86 , 1 ; 
yiii. 42, 1), by Indra and Soma (vi. 72, 2), by Soma (ix. 87 , 
2), by Agni (? x. 31, 8), and by Hiranyagarbha (x. 121, 5)* 
In other passages we encounter various speculations about 
their origin. In i. 185, 1, the perplexed poet asks, Which 
of these two was the first, ^ and which the last ? How have 
they been produced? Sages, who knows ?^^ In vii. 34, 2, 
the waters are said to know the birthplace of heaven and 
earth. In x. 31, 7, the Rishi asks : “ What was the forest, 
what was the tree, from which they fashioned the heaven and 
the earth, which abide undecaying and perpetual, (whilst) the 
days and former dawns have disappeared?’^ This question is 
repeated in x. 81, 4 and in the same hymn (verses 2 and 3) 
the creation of heaven and earth is ascribed to the sole agency 
of the god Yisvakarman.^ In x. 72, which will be referred 
to further on, a different account is given of the origin of 
heaven and earth. In R.Y. x. 129, 1, it is said that origin- 
ally there was nothing either non-existent or existent, no 
atmosphere or sky beyond;” and in Taitt. Br. ii. 2, 2, 1 ff., 
it is declared, that ‘‘formerly nothing existed, neither heaven, 
nor atmosphere, nor earth,” and their formation is described : 
“That, being non-existent, thought (mam ^hiruta)^ ‘Let me 
become,’ ” etc. 

It is a conception of the Greek, as well as of the oldest 
Indian, mythology, that the gods were >sprung from Heaven 
and Earth (Ouranos and Gaia). According to Hesiod (Theog. 
116 ff.), Chaos first came into existence ; then arose “ the 

^ The two worlds, rodastj are here styled “ divine,’* and mcinavl, de- 
scended from Mann.” 

^ Sp. Br., xiv. 1, 2, XO, ti/am prthivi hhkiasya prathama-ja : This earth is 
the firstborn of created things.” 

3 See also the Taitt. Br., vol, ii,, p. 360, where the answer is given, Brahma 
was the forest, Brahma was that tree.” 

^ See Sanskrit Texts, voi. iv., pp. 4 fif. 
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broad-bosomed Earth, the firm, abode of all things.” Heaven, 
and Earth were not, however, according to Hesiod, coeval 
beings ; for ^^the Earth produced the starry Heaven coex- 
tensive with herself, to envelope her on every part.” From 
these two sprang Oceanos, Kronos, the Cyclopes, Eheia, and 
immeroiis other children (vv. 132 jff.). From Kronos and Eheia 
again were produced Zeus, Poseidon, Here, and other deities 
(vv. 45r3 The Indian god who is represented in the Yeda 
as the consort of the Earth and the progenitor of the gods, 
does not, however, as we have seen, bear the same name 
as the corresponding divinity among the Greeks, but is called 
Bijmis, or Byaush jpitar. But this latter name is in its origin 
identical with Zeus, or Zeus pater, and Jupiter, or Diespiter, 
the appellations given to the supreme god of the Greeks and 
Eomans, whom Hesiod represents as the grandson of Ouranos. 
On the other hand, the name of Ouranos corresponds to that 
of the Indian deity Yaruna, who, though he is not considered 
as the progenitor of the gods, yet coincides with Ouranos in 
xepresenting the sky. 

II. The Indian Gods Generally, as Eepresented in 
THE Eig Yeda. 

While the gods are in some passages of the Eig Veda 
represented as the ofispring of Heaven and Earth, they are in 
other places, as we have already seen, characterized as inde- 
pendent of those two divinities, and even as their creators. 
Before proceeding to offer some description of the powers, 
functions, characters, history, and mutual relations of these 
deities, I shall give some account of the general conceptions 
entertained by the Yedic poets and some later Indian writers, 
regarding their origin, duration, numbers, and classes. 

The following classification of the Yedic gods is adduced 
by Yaska in his Kirukta, (vii. 5) as being that given by the 
ancient expositors who preceded him : There are three 
deities according to the expounders of the Yeda (N'airuktdh), 
viz., Agni, whose place is on the earth ; Yayu, or Indra, 
whose place is in the atmosphere; and Surya (the sun), 
i Comp. Homer II. xv# 187 
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whose place is in the sky.^ These deities receive severally 
many appellations, in consequence of their greatness, or of 
the diversity of their functions, as the names of hotr, adh- 
wyU} hrahnicin^ iidgatry are applied to one and the same 
person, [according to the particular sacrificial office which 
he happens to be fulfilling.”] ^ Pursuing the triple classifi- 
cation here indicated, Yaska proceeds in the latter part of his 
work to divide the different deities, or forms of the same 
deities, specified in the fifth chapter of the Naighantuka or 
Yocahulary, which is prefixed to his work, into the three 
orders of terrestrial (Mrukta vii. 14 — ix. 43), intermediate 
or atmospheric (x. l~xi. 50), and celestial (xii. 1-46). I shall 
not reproduce these lists, which could not in some places be 
thoroughly understood without explanation, as they include 
several deities whose precise character, and identification with 
other deities are disputed, and embrace a number of objects 
which are not gods at all, but are constructively regarded as 
such from their being addressed in the hymns.’'^ 

The gods are spoken of in various texts of the Eig Teda as 
being thirty- three in number. Thus it is said in E.Y. i. 34, 
11 : ‘^Come hither, Nasatyas, Asvins, together with the 
thrice eleven gods,*^ to drink our nectar.” 

^ Compare E.Y. x. 158. 1. 

3 This passage is quoted more’at length in ‘‘ Sanskrit Texts/’ vol. iv. pp. 133 ff. 

3 The following is the manner in which Ydska classifies the hymns., 1 quote the 
classification as interesting, though unconnected with my present subject : — He di- 
vides (Nir. vii. 1) the hymns, or portions of hymns, devoted to the praise of the gods 
into three classes, viz., (1) those in which the gods are addressed in the third person 
as absent, as “Indra rules over heaven and earth,” etc. ; (2) those which address 
them in the second person as present, such as 0 Incira, slay thou our enemies,” 
etc. ; and (r3) tliose in which the author speaks in the first person, and about him- 
self. Of these the first two classes are the most numerous. Again, some of the 
hymns arc merely laudatory (as, “I declare the valorous deeds of Indra”) ; others 
contain prayers, not praises, as “ may I sec clearly with my eyes, he radiant in 
my face, and hear distinctly with my ears.” Again, there arc imprecations, as 

may I die to-day, if I am a Yfitudhana,” etc. Again, a particular stiite of 
things is described, as “there was then neither death nor immortality.” Again, 
a lamentation is uttered, as, “the bright god will fly away and never return.” 
Or, praise and blame arc expressed, as “ he who eats alone, is alone in bis guilt,” 
fx. 117. 6), and “the house of the liberal man is like a pond where lotuses grow” 
(x. 107. 10); and in the same way in the hymn to Dice gambling is rcpreliended, 
and agriculture praised. “Thus the views with which the rishis beheld the 
hymns were very various.” 

^ That is, as S^yana explains, those included in the three classes, consist- 
ing each of eleven gods, specified in the verse (x. 139. 11), “ Ye eleven gods who 
exist in the sky,” etc. 
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Again, in i. 45, 2 : Agai, tlie wise gods lend an ear to 
their worshipper. God with the ruddy steads, who lovest 
praise, bring hither those three and thirty.’ \ 

i. 139 , 11 . Ye gods, who are eleven in the sky, who are 
eleven on earth, and who in your glory^ are eleven dwellers 
in the (atmospheric) waters, do ye welcome this our offering.” 

28, 1. ‘^May the three over thirty gods who have 
visited our sacrificial grass, i*ecognize us, and give us double.”^ 

viii. 30, 2. Y^e who are the three and thirty gods wor- 
shipped by Mann, when thus praised, ye become the de- 
stroyers of our foes.” 

viii. 35, 3. Asvins, associated with all the thrice eleven 
gods, with the Waters, the Maruts, the Bhrgus, and united 
with the Dawn and the Sun, drink the Soma.” 

ix. 92, 4. G pure Soma, all these gods, thrice eleven in 
number, are in thy secret,” etc.^ 

This number of thirty- three gods is in the Satapatha Br^li- 
maxia (iv. 5, 7, 2), explained as made up of 8 Vasus, 11 
Budras, and 12 Adityas, together with Heaven and Earth ; 
or according to another passage (xi. 6, 3, 5), together with 
Indra and Prajapati, instead of Heaven and Earth. 

This enumeration could not have been the one contemplated 
in the hymns, as we have seen that one of the texts above 
quoted (E.Y. i, 139, 11) assigns eleven deities, who must 
have been all of the same class, to eac^- < ^ the three spheres 
sky, atmosphere and earth.’^ It is a ho clear that this number 
of thirty-three gods could not have eniDx-aced the whole of the 
Vedic deities, as in some of the preceding texts Agni, the 

1 On this Sayana remarks, Although, according to the text, ‘ There are orUj 
three gods,’ (Nirukta, vii. 5), tlie deities who represent the earth, etc., are^ but 
three, still through their greatness, ie, their respcctiye varied manifestations, 
they amount to thirty-three, according to the saying, * other manifestations of 
Him exist in different places/ ” Compare Sp. Br. xi, 6, 3, 4, ff. 

2 Both says that dvitd does not mean double^ hut assuredly^ especiallf/. 

3 This number of thirty-three gods is referred to in a hymn to the sun in the 
Mahahharata iii. 171, as joining in the worship of that deity: Trmjas trmmch 
dm mi dovuh. See also* v. 14019, of the same 3rd book; book iv. v. 1769; 
and book xiii. v. 7102. See also the Sp. Br. xii. 8, 3, 29. The Taittiriya 
Sanhita ii. 3, 5, 1, says that Prajapati had thirty-three daughters, whom he gave 
in mamage to Soma. See also B. Y. viii. 39, 9, Yalakhilya 9, 2, 

^ On this division of the universe into three domains, see the remarks of Prof. 
Both in his dissertation on “ The Highest Gods of the Arian Baces.” J our. Germ. 
Or. Society, 1852, p. 68. 
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Asyins, and the Maruts are separately specified, as if distinct 
from the thirty-three. Further, Indra could not have been,, 
in the opinion of the author of the Brahmana, one of the 
twelve Adityas (as he was regarded at a later period), since 
he is separately specified as making up the number of thirty- 
three gods. 

In the E.T. iii. 39, the gods are mentioned as being much 
more numerous : Three hundred, three thousand, thirty and 
nine gods have worshipped Agni,^’^ etc. 

In another passage (i. 27, 13) the gods are spoken of as 
divided into great and small, young and old : Eeverence to 
the great, reverence to the small : reverence to the young, 
reverence to the old. Let us worship the gods if we are 
able ; may I not, 0 gods, neglect the praise of the greatest.’^ 

I am not aware, however, that this latter classification of 
the gods is alluded to in any other of the hymns. 

In the Rig Veda the gods, though spoken of as immortal 
(as in i. 24, 1 ; i. 72, 2, 10 ; L 189, 3 ; iii. 21, 1 ; iv. 42, 1 ; 
X. 13, 1 ; X. 69, 9), are not, as we have already seen, regarded 
in general as unbeginning or self-existent beings. I have 
referred above to the passages in which they are described as 
being the offspring of Heaven and Earth. Varuna, Mitra, 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Daksha, and Ansa are designated, in R.Y. 
ii. 27, 1, and elsewhere, as Adityas, or sons of Aditi. The 
birth of Indra is mentioned in various texts, and his father 
and mother are alluded to, though not generally named^ (iv.^ 
17, 4, 12 ; iv. 18, 5 ; vi. 59, 2 ; viii, 66, 1; x. 134, 1 ff.). 

In iv. 64, 2, it is said that Savitr bestowed immortality 
on the gods. I have quoted elsewhere a number of passages 

1 The commentator remarks here that the number of the gods is declared in tho 

Byhad Arauyaka Dpanishad. See pp. 642 if. of the text of this Upaiiishad, 
printed in the Bibi. Ind. ; and pp. 205 ff. of the English translation in the same 
series. The same passage occurs in nearly the same words in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, xi. 6, S, 4 ff. 

2 In B.V. X. 110, 12, a goddess called Kishtigri is mentioned, apparently as 
the mother of India : NishtigryCiJi putram (i chjtwaya ittaye Indram., “ draw 
hither Indra the son of Nishtigrl to aid us/* etc. Sayana in this passage 
identifies her with Aditi, yiz. : She who swallows up her riTai wife JUshti, 

i.e^ Diti.” Indra is in fact addressed as an Aditya along with Varuna in vii. 85, 4. 
He is not, however, as we have seen above, considered as such in the Sp. Br. xi. 

6, 3, 5, where he is mentioned as distinct from the 12 Adityas. 
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from the Satapatha Bralimana, in -which it is related how 
they hecame immortal ; and how, though of the same parent- 
age, and originally on a footing of equality, with the Asuras, 
they hecame superior to them.^ (See Sanskrit Texts, iv. 47- 
53 ; and the Journal of this Society, yoL xx. pp. 41-5.) 

According to the Taittiriya Brahmana they obtained their 
divine rank by austeritj'*, tapasd devd demtdm agre dym% (voL 
iii. p;276). Even in one of the later hymns of the Big Yeda, 
Indra is said to have conquered heaven by the same means 
(x. 167, 1.) This immortality is, however, only a relative 
one, as according to the Puranic conception the gods are only 
a portion of the existing system of the universe, and are there- 
fore subject, as regards their corporeal part, to the same law of 
dissolution as other beings. (See Professor Wilson’s Sankhya 
Kariktl, p. 15). Thus, in a verse quoted in the commentary 
on the Si-nkhya Karikd (See Wilson^s S. K. p. 14) it is said: 

Many thousands of Indras and of other gods have, through 
(the power of) time, passed away in every mundane age ; for 
time is hard to overcome/’ And in the Sankhya Aphorisms, 
iii. 63, it is said that ^^the suffering arising from decay and 
death is common to all which the commentator interprets 
to mean that such suffering is “the common lot of all beings, 
both those who go upwards and those who go downwards, from 
Brahma to things without motion.” The souls ’^^hich have 
animated the gods, however, like those ,vl O-. animate all 
other corporeal beings, being eternal and imperibnaole, must 
of course survive all such dissolutions, to be either born again 
in other forms, or become absorbed in the supreme Brahma, 
(See Wilson’s Yishnu Pur., p. 632, note 7; and my Sanskrit 
Texts, iii. 66, where it is shewn, on the authority of the 
Brahma Shtras or of Sankara their commentator, that the 
gods both desire and are capable of final emancipation). 

I shall now proceed to give some account of the origin and 
characters "of the other principal deities as represented in the 
Big Yeda. 

1 In Satapatlm Brahmana ii. 4, 2, 1, it is said that all creatures came to 
Prajapati,* and ashed that they might live. To the gods he said, « Sacrifice is 
your food, immortality is your support, the sun is your light,*’ etc. 
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IIL Aditl 

I begin ■with Aditi, w"ho is the principal and almost the 
only goddess (the only one I have noticed except Mshtigri ^ 
and Tishas) specified by name in the R. V. as the mother 
of any of the gods. 

Though Hot the subject of any separate hymn^ she is an 
object of frequent celebration in the Rig Veda, where she is 
supplicated for various physical blessings (as in i. 43, 2), for 
protection, and for forgiveness. She is represented, as we 
have just seen, as the mother of Varuna and some of the 
other principal deities. In the Highantu, or vocabulary pre- 
fixed to the Nirukta, the word Aditi is given as a synonym 
(1) oi prtMvi, the earth; (2) of Ddch^ voice; (3) of go^ cow;‘^ 
and (4) in the dual, of dydvd-prthivyau, heaven and earth 
(Mgh. i. 1, 11 ; 2, 11 ; 3, 30). In the ISTirukta (iv. 22) she 
is defined as the mighty mother of the gods [acUnd dem-^mMd)? 
In another part (xi. 22) of the same work (where, as I have 
said, the different gods are taken up in the order in which 
they are found in the list in the JSTighanH, chap. 5) she is 
placed at the head of the female divinities of the intermediate 
region. In numerous texts of the R.Y., Aditi is styled the 

goddess,’’ or the ^Hivine” (as in iv. 55, 7; v. 51, 11 ; vi, 
50, 1 ; vii. 38, 4 ; vii. 40, 2 ; viii. 25, 10 ; viii. 27, 5 ; viii, 
56, 10), the ^irresistible goddess” (devl Aditir anarva, ii. 40, 
6 ; vii. 40, 4 ; x. 92, 14), the luminous,'^ the supporter of 
creatures, the celestial” {jyotklmaiim Aditim dh&rayat-hhUim^^ 
%varmUm, i, 136, 3), the /^widely expanded” {iirihinjaclmk^ 
v. 46, 6), the "‘friend of all men” {visva-janydm^ vii. 10, 4), 
In V. 69, 3, the rishi exclaims: “In the morning I con- 
tinually invoke the divine Aditi, at mid-day, at the rising 

^ ScG tlic last foot note but one. 

“ Comparo E.V. viii. 90, 15, gam an&gdm acUtim ; and Vai. Sanh. xiii. 43 
and 49. . , ^ 

3 In E.V. i. 113, 19, TJslias (the dawn) is styled ^Hlie mother of the gods, and 
the manifestation of Aditi p or, as Siiyana explains, the rival of Aditi, from her 
appearing: to call all the gods into existence when they arc worshipped in the 
morning, as Aditi really gave them birth. Compare i. 115, L 

^ See Eoth in Jour. Germ. Or. Society, vi. 69 ; and compare E.V. vii. 82, 10; 

We celebrate the beneficent light of Aditi,” etc. 

5 The same epithet, dMrayaUkshU^ is, in E,Y. x. 132, 2, applied to hlitra and 
Varuna, the sons of Aditi. 
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fsettiBg?) of the sub/’ In i. 185, 3, her gifts- — ^pure, imas- 
sailahle, celestial — are supplicated ; and in another place 
(i. 166, 12) the large blessings conferred by the Marnts are 
compared to the beneficent deeds of Aditi. In iy. 55, 3, she 
is styled Pastya, which Prof. Both understands to mean a 
household goddess. In the Yaj. S. she is thus celebrated, 
21, 5 (=A.V. vii. 6, 2) : ^^Let us invoke to aid us the great 
mother of the devout, the mistress of the ceremonial, the 
strong in might, the undecaying, the widely- extended, the 
protecting, the skilfully guiding Aditi.’^ The following are 
some of the texts in which she is described as the mother of 
Variuia and the other kindred gods : 

viii, 25, 3. The mother, the great, the holy Aditi, 
brought forth these twain (Mitra and Yaruna), the mighty 
lords of all wealth, that they might exercise divine power.’’ 

viii. 47, 9. Y -^^diti defend us, may^ Aditi, the mother 
of the opulent Mitra, of Aryaman, and of the sinless Yanina, 
grant us protection.” See also x. 36, 3, and x. 132, 6. 

In R.Y. ii. 27, 7, she is styled rdja-putra} ^^the mother of 
kings;” in iii. 4, 11, ^^the mother of excellent 

sons;” in viii. 56, 11, as ugra-putrd, ^^the mother of powerful 
sons ;” and in Atharva Yeda, iii. 8, 2 ; xi. 1, 11, the divine 
Aditi, mother of heroes” [sdra-patra]. All these epithets 
have obviously reference to Yaruna and the other Adityas as 
her offspring. 

In the SamaYeda, the brothers as well as the sons of Aditi 
appear to be mentioned, i. 299 : May Tvashtr, Parjanya, 
and Brahmanaspati [preserve] our divine utterance. May 
Aditi with (her) sons and brothers preserve our invincible 
and protective utterance.” ^ ^ ■ 

In another passage of the B. Y. x. 63, 2, Aditi is thus men- 
tioned, along with the waters, and the earth, as one of the 
sources from which the gods had been generated : All your 
names, ye gods, are to be revered, adored, and worshipped ; 

^ In ii. 27, 1, the epithet rajabhijoh, ‘‘kings,’’ is applied to all the sis Adityas 
there named. 

- IJcnfey, ho^v■'eve^, understands the sons and brothers to be those of tho 
'.’Worshipper. 

VOL, I. — [npav semes]. 5 
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ye wto were born from Aditi/ from tbe waters, ye wbo are 
born from the earth, listen here to my invocation.^^ In this 
passage we appear to find the same triple classification of 
gods as celestial, intermediate, and terrestrial, which we haTe 
already met with in R.V. i. 139, 11,^ and in the Nirnkta* 
The gods mentioned in the verse before ns as sprung from 
Aditi, might thus correspond to the celestial gods, among 
whom the Adityas are specified by Yllska as the first class,, 
or to the Adityas alone.^ 

The hymn before us proceeds in the next verse (x. 63, 3) 
‘^Gladden for our well-being those Adityas, magnified in 

hymns, energetic, to whom their mother the sky^. 

Aditi, (or the infinite sky),^ dwelling in the aerial mountains, 
supplies the sweet ambrosial fluid/’ Tbis verse, in which 
Aditi is either identified with, or regarded as an epithet 
of, the sky, appears rather to confirm the view I have 
taken of the one which precedes. The tenor of R.Y. x„. 
65, 9, quoted in a previous foot-note (^), seems, however, 
opposed to this identification of Aditi with the sky, as she^ 
and her sons the Adityas are there mentioned separately fronii 
the other gods who are the inhabitants of tbe three difierent 
spheres; though the last named classification may be meant 
to sum up all the gods before enumerated, and so to com- 
prehend the Adityas also. 

But even if we suppose that in the preceding passages it 
is intended to identify Aditi with the sky, this identification 

^ Both, in Ms Lexicon, understands the word Aditi in this passage to mean 
“infinity,’’ the boundlessness of heaven as opposed to the limitation of earth. 

2 The same threefold origin of the gods, toj»*ether with the use of the word 
“ waters,” to denote the intermediate region, is iound also in x. 49, 2, where it is 
said : “ The gods, both those who are the offspring of the sky, of the earth, and 
of the [atmospheric] waters, have assigned to me the name of Indra;” and in x. 
65, 9, after mentioning Parjanya, Vata, Iiidra, Yayu, Vanina, Mitra, and Arya- 

man, the poet says : “ We invoke the divine Adityas, Aditi, those (gods) wlio are 
terrestrial, celestial, who (exist) in the atmospheric waters.” The word “waters” 
is used in the sense of atmosidierc, in ii. 38, 11 ; viii. 43, 2 ; and x. 45, 1. Com- 
pare also vii. 6, 7. 

3 Niriikta xii. 35 : Athdto dewg^anoh ( tesMm Adityah prathamu'^ 

gumim bhamnti | 

^ The word for “sky” here is JOyam, which must therefore he in this passage 
regarded as feminine, though, as we have seen, it is generally masculine, and 
designated In v, 59, 8, the words dyms and aditi are similarly united 

mimdtu dyaur adiiih^ etc. 
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is very far from being consistently maintained in the hymns. 
And it is equally difficult to take the word as a synonyme of 
the Earth. . Eor although, as we have seen, Aditi is given in 
the Nighantu as one of the names of the Earth, and in the dual 
as equivalent to Heaven and Earth, and though in E.Y. i. 72> 
9, and Atliarva Yeda, xiii. 1, 38, she appears to be identified 
with the Earth, ^ we find her in many passages of the Eig 
Yeda mentioned separately, and as if she were distinct from 
both the one and the other. Thus, in iii. 64, 19, 20, it is 
said : May the Earth and the Heaven hear us ... . May 
Aditi with the Adityas hear us v. 46, 3 : ‘‘I invoke Aditi, 
Heaven (mik), Earth, Skjr/' etc. ; vi. 51, 6 : '' Father Heaven, 

beneficent mother Earth be gracious to us ; all ye 

Adityas, Aditi, united, grant us mighty protection;^’ ix. 97, 68 : 
'' May Mitra, Yaruna, Aditi, Ocean, Earth, and Heaven in- 
crease this to us;” x. 64, 4: Aditi, Heaven and Earth,”' 
etc. ; X. 36, 2 : Heaven and Eai'th, the wise and pious, i)ro- 
tect iis,” etc.; .... 3: ‘‘May Aditi, the mother of Mitra 
and the opulent Yaruna, preserve us from every calamity.” 
See also x. 92, 11. The most distinct text of all, however, is 
X. 63, 10 : “(Y^e invoke) the excellent protectress the Earth, 
the faultless Heaven, the sheltering and guiding Aditi : let 
us ascend for our well-being the divine bark, well rowed, 
free from imperfection, which never leaks.” ^ Yaj . S. xviii. 22 : 
“May Earth, and Aditi, and Diti, and Heaven, etc., etc., 
satisfy him with my sacrifice,” etc. 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, indeed, it is said (ii. 2, 1, 
19) : “ Aditi is this earth ; she is this supporter,” etc, ; and 
in another passage (v, 3, 1, 4) : “ Aditi is this earth ; she is 
the wife of the gods.” (See also viii. 2, 1, 10 ; xi. 1, 3, 3). 
But this seems to be a later view. 

I have already mentioned that Aditi is placed by T^ska 
at the head of the goddesses of the intermediate region.. 
If, however, the same ancient writer has done rightly in 

1 II. V. i. 72, 9 : “ The earth, the mother, Aditi stood in jmwer with her 
mighty sons for the support of the bird.*' The word aditi may, however, be here 
an epithet. A.Y. xiii. 1, 38 : Yasdh prtlmyd Adityd upastke, etc. 

» This verse occurs also in the Yaj. S. xxi. 6 ; and Ath. Y. vii. 6, 8, 
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placiag the Adityas among the deities of the celestial sphere 
(Nir. xii. 35), Aditi their mother ought surely to have found 
her place in the same class, as it is scarcely conceivable that 
the composers of the hymn should have thought of thus 
Separating the parent from her offspring. But Y^ska is here 
merely following the order of the list of words (for it can 
hardly be called a classification) which he found in the fifth 
chapter of the Mghantu ; and in following this list (to which 
he no doubt attached a certain authority) he has had to 
specify Varuna, who is twice named in it, not only among 
the celestial gods (xii. 21), among whom as an Aditya he was 
properly ranked, but also among the gods of the intermediate 
region^ (x. 3). 

In the following verse Aditi is named along with another 
goddess or personification, Diti, who, from the formation of 
her name, appears to be intended as an antithesis, or as a 
complement, to Aditi (v. 62, 8) : Mitra and Yaruna, 

ascend your car, of golden form at the break of dawn, (your 
car) with iron supports at the setting^ of the sun, and thence 
ye behold Aditi and Diti.’’^ Sayana here understands Aditi 
of the earth as an indivisible whole, and Diti as representing 
the separate creatures on its surface. In his essay on ^^The 
Highest G-ods of the Arian Races” ( Journ. Germ. Or. Society, 
vi; 71), Professor Roth translates these two words by ^Hhe 
eternal,” and “the perishable.” In his Lexicon, however, 
the same author describes Diti “as a goddess associated 
with Aditi, without any distinct conception, and merely, as it 
appears, as a contrast to her.” Aditi may, however, here 

^ EotL, in liis remarks on Mr. x. 4, offers the following explanation of tkis 
circumstance : “ Vanina who, of all the gods, ought to have been, assigned to the 
highest sphere, appears hpo in the middle rank, because, among his creative and 
regulative functions, the direction of the waters in the heavens is one.^' 

I here follow Eoth, who, in the Journ. Germ. Or. Society, vi. 71, and in his 
Lexicon, renders the word adiid suryasya here by ‘^setting of the sun.*' Silyana 
goes the length of explaining this phrase hy apardlina, “ afternoon,’’ in his note 
on V. 76, 3, though not in the passage before ns. 

3 These two words, aditi and diti, occur also in a passage of the Yajasaneyi 
Sanhitd (x. 16), which is partly the same as the present. The concluding clause 
ehal'smtdm adUim Mtincha^ is thus explained by the eoiumentator : 

Thence behold [oTaruna and Mitra] the man who is not poor (aditi ^adhw), 
i.e. who observes the prescribed ordinances, and him who is poor {diU=-dhm), who 
follows the practices of the atheists/^ 
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represent tlie sky, and Diti tlie earth. ; or, if we are right 
in nnderstanding the verse before us to describe two distinct 
appearances of Mitra and Yarmia, one at the rising and the 
other at the setting of the sun, Aditi might possibly stand for 
the whole of nature as seen by day, and Diti for the creation 
as seen by night. At all events the two together appear to 
be put by the poet for the entire aggregate of visible nature.* 
Diti occurs again as a goddess, but without Aditi, in another 
place (vii. 15, 12) : You, Agni, and the divine Savitr and 
Bhaga, (bestow) renown with descendants ; and Diti confers 
what is desirable.^’ Sayanahere explains Diti as meaning a 
particular goddess. Roth (s.f?.) considers her to he a personi- 
fication of liberality or opulence. Diti is also mentioned 
along with Aditi as a goddess, A.Y. xv. 6, 7, and xv. 18, 4 ; 
Yaj. S. xviii. 22 ; and in A.Y. vii. 7, 1, her sons are mentioned. 
These sons, the Daityas, are well known in later Indian 
mythology as the enemies of the gods. 

In the following remarkable verse Aditi embraces and re- 
presents the whole of nature- She is the source and substance 
of all things celestial and intermediate, divine and human, 
present and future (i. 89, 10) : Aditi is the sky ; Aditi is the 
intermediate firmament ; Aditi is the mother, and father, and 
son ; Aditi is all the gods, and the five tribes;^ Aditi is what- 
ever has been born ; Aditi is whatever shall be born.^^^ 

1 The words aMti and 4iti occur together in another passage, iv. 2, 11 {ditincha 
rdsva aditim tirtishija)^ where Sdyana translates by ‘Hhe liberal man/’ and 
&diti by the illiberal while Both renders them by -‘wealth” and “penury” re- 
spectively, ^ ^ 

In another place, vi. 51, 11, Aditi is invoked, along with Indra, the earth, 
the ground Pushan, Bhaga, and the five tribes {panehajandlf)^to bestow 
blessings. Are the “five tribes” to he understood here, and in B.Y. x. 53, 4, 5, 
with some old commentators (see Nir, iii. 8) of the Gandharvas, Pitrs, Bevas, 
Asuras, and Bakshasas; or with the Aitareya Brfihmana quoted by Sfiyana on 
i. 89, 10, of gods, men, Gandharvas, Apsarasas, serpents, and Pitrs (the Gan- 
dharvas and Apsarasas being taken as one class ) } Perhaps we should rather 
understand the term as denoting the whole pantheon, or a particular portion of it. 
In B.V. X. 55, 3, pancha devdli^ the five gods, or classes of gods (?), are mentioned. 

3 Professor Both, in the Journ. Germ. Or. Society, vi. 68 f., has the following 

observations on Aditi and the Adityas . “ There (in the highest heaven) dwell 

and reign those gods who hear in common the name of Adityas. We must, how- 
ever, if we would discover their earliest character, abandon the conceptions which 
in a later age, and even in that of the heroic poems, were entertained regarding 
these deities. According to this conception they were twelve sun-gods, bearing 
evident reference to the twelve months. But for the most ancient period we most 
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S4yana states tliat liere Aditi is eitlier the earth, or the 
mother of the gods, and that she is lauded under the cha- 
racter of universal nature.'^ Yaska says (Yir. iv. 2, 3), that 
the variety of Aditx’s manifestations {mhhuti) is here set forth. 
This text occurs at the end of a hymn addressed to all the 
gods, and does not appear to have any connexion with the 
verses which precede, from which it derives no elucidation,^ 
The signification, earth” or ‘^nature,’* may be that in which 
the w^ord Aditi is employed in R.T. i. 24, 1, 2: of which 
god, now, of which of all the immortals, shall we invoke the 
amiable name? who shall give us back to the great Aditi, 
that I may behold my father and my mother ? 2. Let us 

invoke the amiable name of the divine Agni, the first of the 
immortals ; he shall give us back to the great Aditi, that I 
may behold my father and my mother.” These words are 
declared in the Aitareya Brahmana to have been uttered by 
Sunahsepa when he was about to be immolated (see Professor 
Wilson’s Essay in the Journal of this Society, xiii. 100; 
Professor Eoth’s paper in Weber’s Indische Studien, i. 46). 
and Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 408 Whether 

this he correct or not, the words may be understood as 
spoken by some one in danger of death from sickness or 
otherwise, who prayed to be permitted again to behold the 

Bold fast tlie primary signification of their name. They are the inviolable, im- 
perishable, eternal beings. Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the clement whicli 
sustains them and is sustained by them. This conception of Aditi, from its nature, 
has not been, carried out into a distinct personification in the Vedas, though the 
beginnings of such are not wanting, whilst later ages assume without dilficulty 

a goddess Aditi, with the Adityas for her sons, without seriously enquiring 
further whence this goddess herself comes.’" 

^ M. Ad. Ecgnier, E'tude sur I’idiomo des Vedas, p. 28, remarks : Aditi is the 
name of a divinit)^ a personification of the All^ the mother of the gods.” 

- There is a hymn (x- 100) — addressed to different gods, and where they are 
invoked in succession — in wnich the words h sarmtatim aiitim wiamahc form 
the conclusion of all the verses except the last. The precise moaning of these 
words was not very clear to me, especially as they have no necessary connection 
with the preceding portions of the different stanzas in which, they occur. But 
Professor Aufreeht suggests that the verb vmimahe governs a double accusative, 
and that the words mean ‘‘We ask Aditi for sarvaUiti^^ (whatever that may 
mean). In an ingenious excursus on K.V. i. 94, 15 (Orient und Occident, ii. 
519 ff.), Professor Benfey regards the word as coming originally from the 
same root as the Latin sWt, of which he supposes the primitive form to 
have been salvoUi^ and to have the same signification. This sense certainly suits 
the context of the four passages on which principally ho founds it, viz., i, 106, 2 ; 
ill. 54, 11 ; ix. 96, 4 ; x. 36, 14, He has not noticed the hymn before us. 
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face of natee. TMs interpretation is confirmed by tbe 
epitbet ^‘great/^ applied in this verse to Aditi, wliicb. 

would not be so suitable if, with. Roth, (s.?;.), we understood 
the word here in the sense of freedom or security.’^ ^ 
If we should understand the father and mother whom the 
suppliant is anxious to behold, as meaning heaven and earth 
(see above), it would become still more probable that Aditi 
is to be understood as meaning nature/’ 

Whatever may be thought of Benfe57’’s interpretation of 
this wnid, as given in the last note, the goddess Aditi is un- 
doubtedly in many other texts connected with the idea of 
deliverance from sin. Thus at the end of this same hymn 
(i. 24, 15) it is said: ''Varuna, loose us from the upper- 
most, the middle, and the lowest bond. Then may we, 0 
Aditya, by thy ordinance, be without sin against Aditi. 

The same reference is also found in the following texts : 

i. 162, 22 : ("^ May Aditi make us sinless.” 

ii. 27, 14: Aditi, Mitra, and Taruna, be gracious, if we 
have committed any sin against you,” 

iv. 12, 4 : Whatever offence we have, through our folly, 
committed against thee among men, 0 youngest of the gods, 
make us free from sin against Aditi, take our sins altogether 
away, 0 Agni.” 

V. 82, 6 : “ May we be free from sin against Aditi through 
the impulsion of the divine Savitr.” 

vii. 87, 7 : May we, fulfilling the ordinances of Aditi, be 
sinless in Varuna, who is gracious even to him who has com- 
mitted sin.” 

vii. 93, 7 : “ Whatever sin we have committed, be thou 

^ Benfey in Ms translation of the hynm (Orient and Occident, i. 33), though 
he treats Aditi as a proper name, yet explains it as denotmg “ sinlessness.’* 
The abstract noun adititva occurs along with atiu^dstvU'} ** siniessness,” in the 
following line (vii. 51, 1) : anugdstv$ adititve turdsa imam yajnam dadhatu 
P'oshamdndh, ‘‘May the mighty gods, listening to us, preserve tMs ceremony in 
sinlessness, and prosperity.” Though adititm is joined with andgdstva^ it does 

not follow that it must have the same sense. — In the Brhad Aranyaka XTpanishad, 
p. 53 ff., the name of Aditi is explained from the root ad, to eat : “Whatever he 
created, he began to cat : for Aditi derives her name from this, that she eats every 
thing.” — Aditi is an epithet of Agni in B.V. iv. 1, 20 ; vii. 9, 3 ; and x. 11, 2 ; 
of Aryaman in ix. 81,5; and of Dyaus in x. 11, 1. In vii. 52, 1, the worshipperfe 
ask that they may he aditayah, which Sdyana renders by ahlmndaifdyudi, “ in- 
vincible.” 
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(Agni) compassionate: may Aryaman and Aditi renioYe it* 
from ns/V 

X. 12, 8: “May Mitra tere, may Aditi, may tlie divine 
Savitr declare us sinless to Varuna/' 

X. 36, 3: “May Aditi preserve us from all sin [or 
calamity]/’ etc. 

In these passages, where Aditi is supplicated for forgive- 
ness of sin, we might suppose that she was regarded as the 
great power which wields the forces of the universe, and 
controls the destinies of men by moral laws. But this sup- 
position is weatened by the fact that many others of the 
gods are in the same way petitioned for pardon, as Savitr 
(iv. 54, 3) and other deities, as the Sun, Dawn, Heaven and 
Earth (x. 35, 2, 3), Agni (iii. 54, 19). 

Though, as we have seen, Aditi is regarded as the mother 
of some of the principal Vedic deities, she is yet, in other 
texts, represented as playing a subordinate part. 

Thus, in vii. 38, 4, she is mentioned as celebrating the 
praises of Savitri, along with her sons Yaruna, Mitra, and 
Aryaman; and in viii. 12, 14, she is declared to have pro- 
duced a hymn to Indra. 

In a hymn of the tenth book (the 72nd), supposed from its 
contents to be of a comparatively late date, the process of 
creation is described at greater length than in any earlier pas- 
sage, and the share which Aditi took in it is not very intelligibly 
set forth : ^ “1. Let us, in chaunted hymns, with praise, declare 
the births of the gods, — any of us who in (this) latter age may 
behold them. 2. Brahmanaspati blew forth these births like 
a blacksmith. In the earliest age of the gods, the existent 
sprang from the non-existent. 3. In the first age of the 
gods, the existent sprang from the non-existent: thereafter 
the regions sprang, thereafter, from IJttanapad. 4. The earth 
sprang from ITttanapad, from the earth sprang the regions 
Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. 5. For 

^ I have already given this translation in Sanskrit Texts,” vol, iv, pp. 10, 11,. 
hut repeat it here, with some variations, for the sake of completeness. See (ibid., 
p. 12) the explanation of verses 4, d, given hy Professor Both ; and the passage 
quoted from tom above. 
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Aditi was produced, site wlio is tliy daughter, 0 Daksha. 
After her the gods were horn, happy, partakers of immor- 
tality . 6. When, gods, ye moved, agitated, upon those waters, 
then a violent dust^ issued from you, as from dancers. 7. 
l^Tien, gods, ye, like strenuous men,^ replenished the worlds,, 
then ye drew forth the sun which was hidden in the (ethe- 
real ?) ocean. 8. Of the eight sons^ of Aditi who were horn, 
from her body, she approached the gods with seven, and cast' 
out Marttanda (the eighth). 9. With seven sons Aditi ap*^ 
proached the former generation : she again produced Martt- 
anda for birth as well as for death.’^^ 

Yaska has the following remarks on verse 4 of this hymn 
in the ITirukta, xi. 23 : ^'Daksha is, they say, an Aditya (or 
son of Aditi), and is praised among the Adityas. And Aditi 
is, on the other hand, the daughter of Daksha (according to 
this text), ^Daksha sprang from AdiU, ami Aditi from Daksha 
How can this be possible? They may have had the same 
origin ; or, according to the nature of the gods, they may 
have been born from each other, and have derived their sub- 
stance from each other.^^ 

The concurrence of both Daksha and Aditi in the produc- 
tion of some of the gods is alluded to in two other texts : 

X. 5, 7 : '' Being a thing both non-existent and existent in 
the highest heaven, in the creation of Daksha and in the 
womb of Aditi,® Agni is our firstborn of the ceremony,^^ etc. 

X. 64, 5 : At the creation, the work of Daksha,® thou, 0 
Aditi, ministerest to the kings Mitra and Varuna,’^ etc. 

Daksha, though, as we shall see, he is generally regarded 
as one of the Adityas, is also (if we are to follow the com- 
mentators) sometimes represented as their father, or at least 
as the father of some of the gods. Thus it is said in vi. 50, 2, 

0 mighty Surya, visit in sinlessness the resplendent gods,; 

1 Compare K.V. iv. 42, 5. 

2 Yatayah. See U.V. viii. 6, 18 ; and Sama V. ii. 304, 

3 Compare xV.V. yiii. 9. 21 : asMa-yonir Aditir ashta-^uird ] 

^ The last words seem to refer to the name Mdrttanda, a word compounded 
aimartta^ derived apparently from “dead,’’ and anda^ “an egg,’’ regarded 

as a place of birth. 

5 Jbakslimya janmann Adite7' tcpmthe* 

® Dahshasya vd Adite janmani vrate. 
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the sons of Daksha,^ who have two births, are holy, true, 
celestial, adorable, and have Agni on their tongues/^ 

vii. 66, 2. Which two wise gods, the mighty sons of 
Daksha Mitra and Varuna) the deities have established 
to exercise divine rule/’ ^ 

In the Taittiriya Sanhita, i. 2, 3, 1 (p. 309 in BibL Ind.), 
the same epithet is applied to the gods: May those deities 
who are mind-born, mind-exerting, intelligent, who have 
Baksha for their father,^ protect and deliver ns,^’ etc. 

Some doubt may be thrown on the correctness of taking 
Daksha in the preceding passages to represent a person, from 
the fact that in B.V. viii. 25, 5, Mitra and Varuna are not 
only called the ‘‘strong sons of Daksha’’ (sand Bahshasya 
Mikratu), but also the “grandsons of mighty strength’^ 
(napdtd samso mahaJi). But even if the word Daksha be 
taken figuratively in this passage, it may represent a person 
in the others ; for there is no doubt that Daksha is sometimes 
a proper name, whilst this is never the case, so far as I know, 
with sams. There is another obscure passage (hi. 27, 9, 
10 = S.V. ii. 827) in which Daksha may be a proper name. 

In the Satapatha Brihmana, u. 4, 4, 2, Daksha is identified 
with Prajapati, or the creator.^ 

The part which he plays in the later mythology may be 
seen by consulting Prof. Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, pp. 49, 
54 £, 115-122, and 348. According to the first account he 
is one of Brahma’s mind-born sons (p. 49), and marries 
Prasnti (p. 54), who bears to him twenty-four daughters, 
among whom Aditi is not specified. In the second account, 

^ Tlie word so rendered is DaJcsha-pUaraJi^ “liaTing Daksha for their father.” 
Sfiyana explains it as meaning “ those who have Daksha for their forefather.” 

, ^ Sayaiia here departs from the interpretation he had given on vi. oO, 2, and 
■explains d&^halanya pCilahau svmninau “preservers, or lords, of 
■strength.” 

3 The commentator explains the word Bahsha-pitarah 2 ^^ — J)akshah prajapatir 
utpadako yesltCm te, those of whom the Drajapati Daksha is the generator. The 
meaning of BaksAa-pitarah in B.V* viii. 52, 10 is not very clear, Sdyana takes 
it to mean the preservers or lords of food. It may, however, he taken as a voca- 
tive, and applied to the gods. The word also occurs in Vaj. S. xiv. 3, where the 
eommentator understands it to si^ifY viryasya pMayitrif preserver of strength.” 

4 See the paper in a former voi. of this Journal, xx. 40. In the sequel of the 
passage in the S, P. Br, ii. 4, 4, 6, a person named Daksha, the son of Parvata, 
is mentioned. 
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lowever, (p, 122) Acliti is mentioned as one of Ms sixty 
dangMers wli Diti, Danu, and ten others? is 

said to have been given in marriage to Easyapa, to wliom 
she (Aditi) bore the twelve Adityas. According to the third 
account (p. 348), Aditi is said to be the daughter ot Daksha, 
and the mother of Tivasvat, the Sun. In a passage in one 
of the recensions of the Ramayana (Schlegel, i. 31, Calc. ed. 
i. 29), in the Mahabharata, and in the Bhagavata Purina, 

viii. 16, 1 if., Aditi is described as the wife of Easyapa, and 
the mother of Vishnu in his dwarf incarnation. (See Sanskrit 
Texts, iv. 116 ff.) 

An older authority, however, the Vajasane}?! Sanhita, gives 
quite a different account of the relation of Aditi to Vishnu, 
as it (xxix. 60) represents her to be his wife {Aditijai Vishnu-- 
paimjai chanih, 

IV. The xIdityas. 

The sons of Aditi specified in R.V. ii. 27, 1, are these six: 
Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuiia, Daksha, and Ansa. In 

ix. 114, 3, the Adityas are spoken of as seven in number> 
but their names are not mentioned.^ In x. 72, 8, 9, already 
cited above, it is declared that Aditi had eight sons, of 
whom she only presented seven to the gods, casting out 
Marttancla, the eighth, though she is said to have afterwards 
brought him forward. Here, again, the names of the rest 
are omitted. Surya is, however, spoken of as an Aditya in 
R.V. i. 50, 12 ; i. 191, 9 ; viii. 90, 11, 12 f and as an Iditeya 
(this word equally means ^son of Aditi’), identified with 
Agni, he is said (x. 88, 11),^ to have been placed by the gods 
in the sky. In viii. 18, 3, Savitr is named along with Bhaga, 
Vanina, Mitra, and Aryaman, four of the Adityas, after that 

^ See Sanskrit Texts, iv. 101 ff., wkere these and many other passages relating 
to the Adityas are quoted. 

* The last-mentioned text is as follows ; Ban imhan asi Surya hal Aditya 
mahim asi f . . , . Bat Surya sravasd mahdn asi ( “ 0 great art thou, Surya ! 
•0 son of Aditi, thon art great ! 0 Surya, in renown thou art great/* etc. 

^ Yaded enam adadJiur yajniyaso divi devdji Sitryam Aditeyam. In x. 37, 1, 
however, the Sim is called the Son of the Heaven (divas putrdya) j and there as 
well as elsewhere he is called the eye of Mitra and Varuiia, 
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class of deities] tad been celebrated generally in the pre- 
ceding yerse. Surya or Sayitr therefore appears to have a 
certain claim to be considered the seventh Aditya (compare 
A. Y, xiii. 2, 9, and 37, where the sun is called the son of Aditi) . 
We have seen above that Indra also is in one passage (vii. 85, 4:),. 
addressed as an Aditya along with Yaruna. 

In the Taittiriya Yeda (quoted by Sayana on E.Y. ii. 27,. 
1) the Adityas are said to be eight in number: Mitra, 
Yaruna, Dhatr, Aryaman, Ansu, Bhaga, Indra, and 
Yivasvat. Here five names correspond with those given 
in H.Y. ii. 27, 1, while Dhatr is substituted for Daksha, 
who is omitted, and two names are added, Yivasvat (who may 
be identified with Sfirya) and Indra. In one place (iii. 1, 3, 3) 
the Satapatha Brahmana speaks of the Adityas as eight ; but 
in two other passages (vi. 1, 2, 8; xi. 6, 3, 8) as being twelve 
in number. In the first of these two latter texts they are 
said to have sprung from twelve drops generated by Praja- 
pati (in which case they could not have been sons of Aditi), 
and in the second they are identified with the twelve months.^ 
In the later Indian literature they are always said to be 
twelve (see the passages quoted in Sanskrit Texts, iv, 101— 
106). 

In some of the hymns where the Adityas are celebrated, 
they are characterized by the epithets bright,’’ golden,” 
''pure,” "sinless,” "blameless,” "holy,” "strong,” {kshaU 
triydh) viii. 56, 1), "kings,” "resistless,” "vast,” (iiramh) 
"deep,” "sleepless,” "unwinking,”^ "many-eyed,” ’ 

{hhuryaksh&h), "far-observing,” "fixed in their purpose.” 
Distant things are near to them, they uphold and preserve 
the worlds, they see the good and evil in men’s hearts, they 
punish sin (ii. 29, 5), and spread nooses for their enemies 
(ii. 27, 16).^ They are supplicated for various boons, for pro- 

^ In the S. P. Br. iii. 5, 1, 13, a dispute between the Adityas and An^irasas- 
regarding a sacrifice is mentioned, In the same work, xii. 2, 2, 9, it is said that 

these^two classes of beings (the Adityas and Angirasas) ’were both descendants of; 
Prajapati, and that they strove together for the j>riority in ascending to heaven. 
In A.Y. xii. 3, 43 f., and xix. 39, 5 also they are connected with one another. 

2 This is a characteristic of the gods in general, 

3 In regard to these deities, Both thus expresses himself in the Joum. of the.. 
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'tection, offspring, gnidance, light, forgiyeness, etc. (see 
ciallyR^^ 

The jidityas regarded as a class of gods are not, however, 
characterized so specifically in the hymns, as some of the indi- 
vidnal deities who bear that general designation, such as 
Vanina and Mitra ; and I shall therefore proceed to give 
some account of the two latter, (with whose names that of 
Aryaman is sometimes associated), omitting any further 
reference to Bhaga and Ansa, who are rarely mentioned, and 
to Daksha, of whom something has been already said. Sfirya 
■and Savitr will be treated separately. 

V. MiTKA AND VaBTJNA. 

These two deities are very frequently found in conjunction. 
Varuna is also often separately celebrated; Mitra but seldom. 
Their frequent association is easily explained if the commen- 
tators are right in understanding Mitra to represent the day, 
and Varuna the night. Thus, Sayana says on R.V. i. 89, S : 

Mitra is the god who presides over the day, according to 
the Vedic text, ‘the day is Mitra’s;’” and again, “Varuna 
is derived from the root pr, to cover ; he envelops the wicked 
in his snares; and is the god who rules over the night, ac- 
cording to the text, ‘the night is VaruWs.’ In the same 
way the commentator on the Taittiriya Sanhita, i. 8, 16, 1 
(Bibl. Ind. voL ii. p, 164) affirms that the “word Mitra de- 
notes the sun,^' and that the “word Varuna signifies one who 

'Germ. Or. Society, vi. 69 : The eternal and inviolable element in which the 

Adityas dwell, and which forms their essence, is the celestial light. The Aditjas, 
the gods of this light, do not therefore by any means coincide with any of the 
forms in which light is manifested in the universe. They are neither sun, nor 
moon, nor stcirs, nor dawn, hut the eternal sustainers of this luminous life, which 
exists as it were behind all these phenomena.*' 

1 See also his note on i. 141, 9, where he gives the same explanation regarding 
Mitra and Varuna, and adds that Aryaman is the god who goes between the other 
two. According to liis note on i. 90, 1, Aryaman is ^ the god who makes the di- 
vision of day and night. Compare also his note on ii. 38, 8, where he says that 
Varuna is represented as giving resting-places to creatures after sunset, because 
he carries on the alfairs of the night {rdtrer nirvuhakatvdt). In i. 35, 1, Mitra 
•and Varuna are invoked along with Agni, Night and Savitr: invoke first Agni 

for our welfare ; I invoke hither Mitra and Varuna to our aid; I invoke Night 
who gives rest to the world ; I invoke the divine Savitr to our assistance.’* See 
also what is said of Mitra awakening men, in iii. 59, 1, which will he quoted 
below. 
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envelops like darkness, according to the test (of the Taittiriyn 
Brahiana, i. 7, 10, 1, vol. i. p. 153) ‘the day xs Mxtra s and 
the night is Varnna’s.’ » In E.Y. Tin. 41, 3, it is said of the 
latter “The heantiful god has embraced the nights, by his 
wisdom he has estahKshed the days, and everghing per- 
Sy.” In another place (on E.Y. vii. 87, 1) Sayana says 
that it is the setting sun which is called Yanipa. _ _ 

The following are some of the principal characteristics of 
these gods, as represented in the Eig Yeda. Yaruna m 
sometimes, at least, visible to his worshipers Tbns, m 

“ 25 . 18, tie rishi »y»: “I Hm who .a vmhle to 

all • I beteld his chariot -upon the ground. in vii. ^ , 9 
tlsi the poet exclaims: “When I have obtained a vision of 
Yaruna, I have regarded his lustre as resembhng tha,t of 
Atmi”! Mighty and fixed in purpose, he sits in his abode 
fx^rcising soLeignty (i. 25, 10). He is arrayed in golden 
maU^ and surrounded by his messengers or angels, 

(^, 13). His house is said to have a thousand doors (vm 
88 5). Again he is described as occupymg, along wi 

Mitra, a palace supported by a thousand columns (ii. , . 

V 62 6). The two deities ascend their chariot, ’W'kich 
drawn 4 horses and is golden-coloured at the break of day, 
and takes the hue of iron at the setting of the sun. ® 

on their car, and soaring in the highest empyrean, they behold 
aH things in heaven and earth (v. 62, 4, 8 ;v. 63, ). arupa 
is said to be farsighted (i. 25, 6, 16 ; viii. 90, 2) ; and thousand- 
eyed (vii. 34, 10). The sun is called his golden-winged 
messenger (x. 123, 6), or in other places, the eye of JHtra and 
Yarun44.61,l; vii. 63,1; x. 37 , 1 ), just as the same luminary 
is said by Hesiod (0pp. et Dies, 265) to be the eye of Jupiter^ 
ndvra iBd>v 6<f>0aXfik ical ^rdvra vo^aas. Along with 

I See Eotli’s article on “ The highest gods of tho Arian races.” Joum. Germ. Or. 
®r|iatn 'iis St^hlimibns alta columnis etc. 

Wol- “ ‘he Oxford Essays for 1856, 

p. 58. 
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' Aryaman, another of the Adityas, these two gods are called 
snn-eyed (vii. 66, 10). They are also denominated 
the beantiful or skilful-handed. Varuna is frequently spoken 
of as a king (i. 24, 7, 8 ; ii. 7, 4; iy. 1, 2 ; y. 40, 7 ; yii. 64, 1; 
X. 103 , 9 ; X. 173 , 6) ; as king of all (x. 132, 4) ; as king of 
all, both gods and men (ii. 27, 10) ; as king of the universe 
(v. 85, 3 ), and of all that exists (vii. 87, 6) ; as an universal 
monarch, samrdt (i. 25, 10 ; ii. 28, 6 ; v. 85, 1 ; vi. 68, 9 ; viii. 
42, 1); as a self-dependent ruler, stw^di (ii. 28, 1). The 
same epithets of king and universal monarch are also applied 
in other places to Mitra and Varuna conjointly (as in i. 71, 9 ; 
i 136, 1, 4; i. 137, 1 ; ii. 28, 9 ; v. 62,‘ 6; v. 63, 2, 3, 5, 7 ; 
V. 65, 2 ; V. 68, 2 ; vii. 64, 2 ; viii. 23, 30 ; viii. 25, 4, 7, 8 ; 
viii. 90, 2 ; x. 65, 5).^ 

Power, martial strength, or sovereign authority, kshaitm, 
is also constantly predicated of one or both of these deities ; 
and they as well as the Adityas generally are denominated 
the strong, or martial, gods, kshattriydh (as in i. 24, 6 ; i. 
25, 5 ; i. 136, 1 ; v. 66, 3 ; v. 67, 1 ; v. 68, 1, 8 ; vi. 49, 1 ; 
vi. 61, 10 ; vi. 67, 5, 6 ; vii. 34, 11 ; vii. 64, 2 ; viii. 25, 8 ; 
viii. 56, 1 ; viii. 90, 5). They are also designated as riidrdh^ 
the terrible (v. 70, 2, 3) ; as amrdh, the divine (vii. 36, 2 ; 
viii. 25, 4) ; as the divine and lordly deities {asiird tdv aryd) 
among the gods (vii. 65, 2). The epithet asura, divine, is 
frequently applied to Varuna in particular (as in i, 24, 14; 
ii. 27, 10 ; v, 85, 5 ; viii. 42, 1), though it ii a'so given to 
other deities of the Vedic pantheon. 

Another word employed to express their divine power, or 
wisdom, is mdyd ; and Varuna is sometimes called the mdyin^. 
the possessor of this attribute (vi. 48, 14 ; vii. 28, 4 ; x. 99,. 
10 ; X. 147, 6). While in some places (iii. 61, 7 ; v. 63, 4) 
this quality {mdyd) is ascribed to the two deities themselves,, 
in other verses of the last quoted hymn (v. 63, 3, 7) they are 
said to cause the heaven to rain, and to uphold their ordi“ 

* The vsame deities with Aryaman are called kings in i. 41, 8 ; and kings of 
men {rujuna§ charslianinum) in x. 26, 6. In vii. 66, 11, it is said: ‘‘The kings 
Mitra, Yanma, and Aryaman, who established the year, the month, and the day, 
etc. enjoy imrivalled dominion (jeshattra). 
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nancesj through, the power {mdy&) of the divine being 
{amra). It might appear as if the word amra denoted here 
some great Being distinct from, and superior to, Mitra and 
Varuna, through whose strength they acted ; but in another 
hymn (v* 85, 5, 6) the term asura distinctly used as an 
epithet of Varuna himself. 

The grandest cosmical functions are ascribed to Varuna. 
Possessed of illimitable resources, this divine being has meted 
out, created, and upholds, heaven and earth ; he dwells in all 
worlds as sovereign ruler ; indeed, the three worlds are em- 
braced within him (iv. 42, 3, 4 ; vL 70, 1 ; vii. 86, 1 ; vii. 

87, 5, 6; vni. 41, 4, 5, 10; viii. 42, 1). The wind which 

resounds through the atmosphere is his breath (vii. 87, 2). 
He has opened boundless paths for the sun,^ which he placed 
in the heavens, and has hollowed out channels for the rivers, 
which flow by his command (i. 24, 8 ; ii. 28, 4 ; vii. 87, 5). 
By his wonderful contrivance the rivers pour their waters 
into the one ocean, but never fill it.^ His ordinances are 
fixed and unassailable.^ They rest on him, unshaken, as upon 
a mountain; through their operation, the moon walks in 
brightness, and the stars which appear in the nightly sky 
mysteriously vanish in daylight (i. 24, 10; i. 25, 6, 10; i. 

44, 14; i. 141, 9 ; ii. 1, 4; ii. 28, 8 ; iii. 54, 18; viii. 25, 2). 

Neither the birds flying in the air, nor the rivers in their 
sleepless flow, can attain a knowledge of his power or his 
wrath (i. 24, 6). His messengers behold both worlds (vii. 
87, 3).^^ He knows the flight of birds in the sky, the path of 
ships on the ocean, the course of the far-travelling wind, and 
beholds all the secret things that have been, or shall he done 
(i. 25, 7, 9, 11). No creature can even wink without him 

\ In vii. 60, 4, Mitra, Varuna, and Aryaman are said to 02 )eii out i^atlis for tlic 
■sun.' ; 

2 See Rotli on “ The highest gods of the Arian races,” p. 71 ; and Illustrations 
of Nirukta, p. 78. Compare Ecclesiastes, i. 7 : “All the rivers run into the sea; 
yet the sea is not full : nnto the place from whence the rivers come, tliithcr they 
return again.” 

See Roth in the Joum. Amer. Or. Society, iii. 341 ; and Muller’s Anc. Sansk. 
Lit. p. 634, note 2. 

^ The alert and invincible messengers of Mitra and Varuna are also mentioned 
in vi. 67, 5. The same word sj}a§ is used in i. 33, 8, where Indra’s messengers 
seem to be spoken of. 
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(ii. 28, 6). He witnesses men’s tmth and falsehood (vii 49, 

3), He instructs the rishi Yasishtlia in mysteries (vii. 87, 4). 
In the sixteenth hymn of the fourth hook of the Atharva 
l^ecla^ his power and his omniscience are thus celebrated : 

'Vl. The great One who rules over these worlds beholds 
(all) as if he were close at hand. When any man thinks he 
is doing aught by stealth, the gods know it all ; 2. (and they 
perceive) eveiy one who stands, or walks, or glides along 
secretly, or withdraws into his house, or into any lurking- 
place. Whatever two persons, sitting together, devise, 
Yarima the king knows it, (being present there as) a third.^ 
3. This earth, too, belongs to Varuna the king, and that vast 
sky whose ends are so far off. The two seas [the ocean and 
the atmosphere]^ are Varuna’s loins; he resides in this small 
pool of water. 4. He who should flee far beyond the sky, 
vrould not there escape from Varuna the king.^ His messen- 
gers, descending from heaven, traverse this world ; thousand- 
eyed, they look across the whole earth. 5. King Varmia 
perceives all that exists within, as well as beyond, heaven 
and earth. The winkings of men’s eyes are all numbered by 
him.^ He moves (all) these (things) as a gamester throws 
his dice. 6. May thy destructive nooses, 0 Varuna, which are 
cast seven-fold, and three-fold, ensnare the man who speaks 
lies, and pass by him who speaks truth.” ^ 

Varuna is supposed to have unlimited control over the 
destinies of mankind. He is said to have a hundred, a 
thousand remedies ; is continually supplicated to drive away 
evil (mrrti) and sin (i. 24, 9) ; to forgive sin (ii. 28, 5, 7, 9; 

^ IeE.V. X. 11, 1, Agni is compared to Vanina in omniscience; wMch seems 
to shew that this is an attribute in which Yarima was regarded as pre-eminent. 
W^ith verses 1 and 2, compare Psalm cxxxix. 1-4, and St. Matthew xviii. 20. 

~ Compare Genesis, i. 7, and Psalm cxlviii. 4. 

With this verse compare verses 7-10 of the Psalm just referred to. 

^ Gomi)are St. Matthew, X, SO. 

The hymn is concluded hy two verses, containing imprecations. After giving 
a German translation of the whole in his Dissertation on the Atharva Veda, page 
19 f. (TiiMngeii, 1856) Professor Eoth remarks as follows : “ There is no hymn 
in the whole Vedic literature which expresses the divine omniscience in such, 
forcible terms as this ; and yet this oeautiM description has "been degraded into 
an introduction to an imprecation. But in this, as in many other passages of this 
Yccla, it is natural to conjecture that existing fragments of older hymns have been 
used to deck out magical* formulas. The first five, or even six verses of this hymn 
.might he regarded as a fragment of this sort.*’ 
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t; 85/ 7, 8) ; lie is entreated not to steal away, but to pro- 

Ibnff/ life (i. 24 , 11 ; i. 25 , 12 ) ; and to spare the suppliant 
who daily transgresses his laws (i. 25, 1, 2). In many places 
mention is made of the bonds, or nooses, with which he semes 
and punishes transgressors (i. 24, 15 ; i. 25, 21 ; vi. 

85 24). Mitra and Varuna conjointly are spoken of m one 
passage (vii. 7, 65, 2) as armed with many nooses Hse- 
hood anrtasya ) ; and in another place (vu. 84, 2) 

Indra and Varuna are described as binding with bonds not 

formidL oi xo-^6 \setvlhir amjjuhhih dnUhaJ^^ on the other 

•hand Varuna is said to be gracious even to him who has com.- 
mitted sin (vii. 87, 7). He is the wise guardian of immor^ 
tality {amrtasya gopd ) ; he and Tama living in self-dependent 
blessedness will be beheld in the next world by the departed 


(x. 14/7)/ 

That Varuna, far more than any other god, was regarded 
as possessing 'a high moral character, as weU as a placable 
disposition, appears not only from the passages to which I have- 
already referred, but also from the two hymns (vii. 86, and 
vii. 89) translated by Prof. Muller in his Ano. Sansk. Lit. pp. 
540 f. ; in which the worshipper, while palliating his sins, 
implores the god’s forgiveness, and entreats that his life may 
be spared.^ In another place (vii. 88, 4ff) the same nshi 
alludes to his previous friendship with Varuna, and to the 
favours the god had formerly conferred upon him, and en- 
quires why they had nowceased;—“ Varuna placed Vasishtha 

on his boat : by his power the wise and mighty deity made 


I In tlie Journal of the German Oriental Society for 185S, pp. 237 *■. ^rof. 
W'e'ber communicates from the Satapatha Brahmana (xi. 6, 1, 1 n.) a 
regarding Yanina and his son Bhrgu. The latter had esteemed himself siiperioi 
to his father in ^visdom, and was desired hy hmi visit the ioui pomth ol tlie 
compass, where he witnesses certain visions ot retribution m the olhti world. 
Prof. Weber accompanies this legend with some very interesting lemaiks. 
Among other things, he ohserves that the legend is shewn to be ancient fiom 
the high position which it assigns to Vanina, who appears to be 
lord of the nnivorse, seated in the midst of heaven, from wdiich he sunep the 
places of punishment situated all round him. Varuna, he adds, 
the Satapatha Brahmapa xiii. 3, 0, 5, as having the form ot a tair, haul, toothics., 

(with projecting teeth?), and yellow-eyed old man. ^ ^ P p 

» On the character of Varmr^a as a moral governor, see Both, 

Society, vi. 71 ff. *, a paper hy the same author m the Jouni. Amci. Oi. bocietj,. 
iii. 340 if. ; and his reply to Weher in the Journ. Germ. Or. Society, vii. 607. 
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Mm a rishi to offer praise in an auspicions period of Hs daySj, 
that Ms days and dawns might he prolonged. 5. Where ^ 
are those friendships of ns two ? Let ns seek the peace 
which (we enjoyed) of old. I haye gone, 0 self-sustaining 
Yanina, to thy vast and spacious house with a thousand gates. 
6. He who was thy friend, intimate, constant, and beloyed 
has committed offences against thee. Let not us who are 
guilty reap the fruits of our sin. Do thou, a wise god, grant 
protection to him who praises thee/’ 

The same or nearly the same functions and attributes as 
are ascribed to Varuna are also attributed to him and Mitra 
conjointly. They uphold and rule over the earth and sky, 
the shining and the terrestrial regions, and place the sun 
in the heavens (v. 62, 3 ; v. 69, 1, 4 ; v. 63, 7 ; x. 132, 2 ; 
vi. 67, 6 ; vii. 61, 4). They are the guardians of the world 
(v. 62, 9 ; vii 51, 2 ; viii. 25, 1 ; x. 126, 4) . By their ordi- 
nance the great sky shines (x. 65, 6). They discharge the 
rain (v. 62, 3; v. 63, 1-3). Their godhead is beyond the 
ken of the skies, or of rivers (i. 159, 9). They (together 
with Aryaman) are awful deities, haters and dispellers of 
falsehood (i. 152, 1 ; ii. 27, 8; vii. 66, 13). They are guar- 
dians of sacred rites (v. 63, 1 ; vii. 64, 2). They carry out 
their fixed purposes, which are unobstructed even by the im- 
mortal gods (v. 63, 7; v. 69, 4). They make the foolish 
wise (vii. 60, 6, 7) ; they know heaven and earth (vii. 60, 7). 
They are described as righteous, and as promoters of religious 
rites (or truth or righteousness), rtdvrdhd^ rtdvdnd^ Ha- 
Bprsd, fiamja gopau (i. 2, 8 ; i. 23, 5 ; i. 136, 4 ; ii. 27, 4 ; v 
63, 1 ; V. 65, 2 ; V. 67, 4 ; vii. 66, 13 ; viii. 23, 30 ; viii. 
25, 8), as the lords of truth and light (i. 23, 5). They 
avenge sin and falsehood (ii. 27, 4 ; vii. 60, 6) ; the m.an 
who neglects their worship is seized with consumption (i. 122, 
9). They are besought along with Aditi to remove the tres- 
passes of their worshippers (ii. 27, 14) ; and along with 
Aryaman to give deliverance (x. 126, passim).^ 

^ Compare Psalm Ixxxix. 49. 

2 Like other gods, and in particular Indra, they are represented as drinking 
the soma juice, i. 136, 4; i. 137, Iff.; iv. 41, 3; iv. 42, 6; v, 64, 7; v. 71, 
3; T. 72, 1*3; vi. 68, 10. 
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Mitra aloDe is celebrated in iii. 59. Tbe following are 
some of tbe verses 1. Mitra, uttering Ms voice, calls men 
to aetivitj^^ Mitra sustains the earth and the sty. Mitra 
with unwinking eye beholds (all) creatures. Offer to Mitra 
the oblation with butter. 2. Mitra, son of Aditi, may the 
mortal who worships thee with sacred rites, have food. He 
who is protected by thee is neither slain nor conquered. 
Calamity does not reach him from near or from far. . . . . 
4. This Mitra, adorable, auspicious, a king, strong, and wise, 
has been horn. May we abide in the favour and kindness of 
this object of our worship. This great Aditya, who rouses 
men to exertion (see v. 1), who is favourable to his wor- 
shipper, is to he approached with reverence. .... 7. Mitra 

who by his greatness transcends the sky, and the earth by 
his renown. 8. The five classes of men have done homage to 
Mitra the powerful helper, who sustains all the gods.” 

In his paper on "‘The highest gods of the Arian races” 
(Journal of the German Oriental Society, vi. p. 70 f.). Prof. 
Roth has the following ingenious and interesting observa- 
tions on Mitra and Varuna “ Within the circle of the 
Adityas there subsists the closest connection between Mitra 
and Varuna, who are invoked more frequently together than 
Varuna is invoked singly. We find only one hymn in which 
Mitra is invoked by himself (iii. 69). The fact that this 
dual invocation is preserved in the Zend Avesta, in regard to 
Ahura and Mithra, though the position of both has become 
entirely altered, and Mithra is not even reckoned among 
the Amshaspands,- — ^this fact proves how close the ancient 
connection of the two was, when it has been maintained 

even after the reason for it had ceased The 

essential character of the two gods, as distinguished 
from one another, is nowhere distinctly expressed in the 
hymns, and was in fact originally one which could not be 
defined with intellectual precision. But the stage of religious 

^ Witli this verse Roth (Illustrations of Nirulcta, x. 22, p. 140) compares R.V. 
V. 82, 9, whore it is said, ‘‘ Savity, who causes all creatures to liear his sound, 
and impels them/’ Comp. v. 6 of the present hymn ; and vii. 36, 2, referred to 
-by Roth in the passage about to be quoted from him« 
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ciilture wMcii lies before us in tbe Veda, enables us te 
distinguisb this difference as one already existing, viz., that 
Mitra is tbe celestial light in its manifestation by day, while 
Varuna, though the lord of all light and of all time, yet 
rules especially over the nightly heaven. A hymn of 
Vasishtha (vii. 36, 2) says: ‘One of you (Yaruiia) is the 
lord, and unassailable guide, and he who is called Mitra, 
the friend) calls men to activity/ Here so much at least 
is declared (and the same thing is expressed in nearly the 
same words in other places), that the light of day, which 
awakens life, and brings joy and activity into the world, is 
the narrower sphere of Mitra’s power ; though, however, 
Varuna is not thereby relegated to the night alone, for he 
continues to be the lord and the first. 

“ Though therefore such representations as are expressed 
in Indian exegesis, (as for instance, when Sdyana says on 
R. V. vii. 87, 1, that Varuna is the setting sun), are far too 
narrow and one-sided, they still contain some truth ; and we 
may guess by what process they are to be developed. If 
Varuiia is, as his name shews, that one among the lucid 
Adityas whose seat and sphere of authority is the bright 
heaven, in whose bosom is embraced all that lives, and there- 
fore also the remotest boundary, beyond which human thought 
seeks nothing further, then is he also one who can scarcely be 
attained either by the eye or by the imagination. By day the 
power of vision cannot discover this remotest limit, the bright 
heaven presents to it no resting place. But at night this 
veil of the world, in which Varuna is enthroned, appears to 
approach nearer, and becomes perceptible, for the eye finds a 
limit. Varuna is closer to men. Besides, the other divine 
forms which, in the clouds, the atmosphere, the rays of light, 
filled the space between the earth and yonder immeasurable 
outermost sphere, have disappeared : no other god now stands 
between Varuna and the mortal who gazes at him.^^ ^ 

Whatever may be the success of the attempts made to 
identify any other of the Indian and Iranian gods wdth one 
another, there can at least be no doubt, from the correspon- 
dence of the two names, that the Vedic Mitra and the Mithra 
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of the Zend Ayesta w^re originally the same deity. Accord- 
ingly, the late Dr. F. Windischmann, in his Dissertation on 
the Persian Mithra/ regards it as established that this god 
was known tb the old Arian race before the separation of its 
Iranian from its Indian branch, though the conception of his 
character was subsequently modified by Zoroastrian ideas. 
That Mithra was worshipped in Persia in and previous to the 
age of Herodotus, is proved, as AYindischmann remarks, by 
the common use of such names as Mitradates and Mitrobates. 
Herodotus himself (i. 131) speaks of Mitra, not as a god, but 
as a goddess. But Xenophon (Oyrop. viii. 5, 53 ; (Ec. iv. 24), 
and Plutarch (Artax. 4, and Alexand. 30) describes the Per- 
sians as swearing by the god Mitra. And Plutarch, in his 
treatise on Isis and Osiris, chap, xlvi., tells us that Zoroaster 
conceived of Mithra as standing intermediate between the 
deities Oromazes, the representative of light, and Areimanius, 
the representative of darkness and ignorance.^ It is unne- 
cessary to say anything further here of the Persian Mithra, 
the eventual introduction of whose worship into the "West is 
matter of history. 

Though Varuna is not generally regarded in the Rig Teda 
as the god of the ocean, he is yet, in the following passages, 
connected with the element of water,- either in the atmo- 
sphere or on the earth, in such a way as may have led to 
the conception of him which is fully established in the later 
mythology. 

i. 161, 14 : Desiring you, ye sons of strength, the Maruts 
proceed through the shy, Agni along the earth, this Yata 
(wind) through the atmosphere, and Varuna along the waters, 
the ocean {adhhifi Bamiidraih). 

vii. 49, 2 : May the waters which are celestial, and those 
which flow, those which are dug up, and those which are 
self-produced, those which seek the ocean and are bright and 
purifying, preserve me ! 3. May those (waters) in the midst 
of which king Yaruna goes, beholding the truth and false- 

^ Mithra, ein Beitrag zur MytEengescMclite des Orients, in tEe Abhandlungen 
fiir (lie Knnde des Morgenlandes, Leipzig, 1857, See pp. 54 ff. 

3 Ibid, p. 56, TMs passage is also quoted, Sanskrit Texts, ii., 471. 
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iood of men, wMcli drop sweetness and are briglit and puri- 
fying, preserYO me 1’^ 

vii. 64, 2 : Mitra and Varuna, ye two kings, protectors 
of tbe ceremonial, lords of the sea (or of rivers sindhu-pati), 
come hither ; send us food and rain from the sky,’^ etc. 

In viii. 41, 8, Varuna appears to be called a hidden ocean 
{samudro apicJiyah), 

viii. 58, 12 : ^^Thou art a glorious god, Varuna, into whose 
jaws the seven rivers flow, as into a surging abyss.’’ ^ 

Varuiia is also connected with the sea or with the rivers in 

ix. 73, 3 ; ix. 90, 2 ; ix. 95, 4; and in Vilj. Sanh. x. 7, it is 
said that ‘^Varuna, the child of the waters, made his abode 
within the most motherly waters as in his home.” See also 
the third verse of the sixteenth hymn of the A. V. quoted 
above. 

Prof. Both gives (in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, vi. 73) the following statement of the process by 
which he conceives that Varuna came in later times to be 
’regarded as the god of the sea. 

The hymns of the Veda give already indications of this 
development, since Varuna is in one place brought into the 
sameiGonnection with the waves of the sea, as Storm and Wind 
are with the atmosphere and the heaven, and as^Agni is with 
the earth (i. 161, 14, translated above), and it is elsewhere 
said of him that he sinks into the sea (vii. 87, 6), while in 
another passage the rivers are described as streaming'^towards 
him (viii. 58, 12). When on the one hand the conception of 
Varuna as the all-embracing heaven had been established, 
and on the other hand the observation of the rivers flowing 
towards the ends of the earth and to the sea, had led to the 
conjecture that there existed an ocean enclosing the earth in 
its bosom — then the way was thoroughly prepared for con- 
necting Varuna with the ocean. Another side of the affinity 
between the celestial and oceanic Varuna may be expressed 
in the words of Alexander von Humboldt, which perfectly 
coincide with the ancient Indian view : ^ The two envelop- 
ments of the solid surface of our planet, viz., the aqueous and 
^ See Eotli’s Illustrations of Hirukta, pp, 70 f. 
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tlie atmosplieric, offer many analogies to eacli other, in tlieir 
mobility, in the phenomena of their temperature, and in the 
fact that their parts admit of being displaced : the depth both 
of the ocean and of the atmosphere is unknown to 

We have already seen that Yaruna corresponds in name to 
the ^Ovpavo^; of the Greeks. Uranos/^ as Prof. Muller 
observes/ ^'in the language of Hesiod, is used as a name for 
the sky ; he is made or born that he should ^ be a firm place 
for the blessed gods.’^ It is said twice that TJranos covers 
everything (v. 127), and that when he brings the night, lie 
is stretched out everywhere, embracing the earth.^ This 
sounds almost as if the Greek my the had still preserved a 
recollection of the etymological power of TJranos. For IJranos 
is the Sanskrit Varuna, and is derived from a root, mr, to 
cover, etc. 

The parallel between the Greek TJranos and the Indian 
Varuna does not, as we have already seen, hold in all points. 
There is not in the Vedic mythology any special relation 
between Varuna and Prthivi, the earth, as husband and wife, 
as there is between IJranos and Gaia in the theogony of 
Hesiod ; nor is Varuna represented in the Veda, as TJranos 
is by the Greek poet, as the progenitor of Dyaus (Zeus), 
except in the general way in which he is said to have formed 
and to preserve heaven and earth. 

VI. Indra.^ 

India is, as Professor Eoth remarks,^ the favourite national 
deity of the Aryan Indians. More hymns are dedicated to 

1 Oxford Essays for 1866, p. 41, 

3 Hesiod Tlicog. 126 : — 

Tata Be roi Trpcorov fikv iyeimro icrov iavrij 
^Ovpavhp acrrepoepB*, *[va pnv Trepl ‘irdvra KaKtyjrroij 
*'0^p* €^7 ixandpecrcrk Oeois edos d(r^aAh deL 

3 Ibid, V. 176:— 

'*‘HA0e de Nd/cr’ ijrdywp pLtyas 'Oupavds, dfi<pl Be Tal-p 
*lliieipu>p ^iXorviros ^7re<r;^€T0 Kal ^ irauvaOri 
Xldvr-jp. 

^ In my account of Yanina there is little of importance that had not hceu 
previously said by Professor Both; but in this description of Indra there is a 
larger collection of particulars than I have noticed to have been brought together- 
elsewhere 

® In his Lexicon, Indra 
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iis honour than to the praise of any other divinity. Although^ 
howeTer, his greatness is celebrated in the most magnificent 
language^ he is not regarded as an uncreated being- As I 
have already noticed, he is spoken of in various passages as 
being born, and as having a father and a mother (ii. 30, 2 ; 
iii. 48, 2 f. ; iv. 18, 1 ff., and 10, 11 ; x. 73, 1, 10). 

Thus in iv. 17, 4 it is said of him : Thy father ^ was the 
parent of a most heroic son; the maker of Indra, he also 
produced the celestial and unconquerable thunderer,— was a 
most skilful workman/^ And again, vii. 20, 5 : A vigorous 
(god) begot him, a vigorous (son) for the battle : a heroic 
female (ndrz) brought him forth, a heroic (son), etc. Again^ 
X. 120, 1 : ^^That was the highest (being) in the world from 
which this fierce and impetuous (god) was born,’^ etc. Again, 
Tii. 98, 3 : ‘^When born, thou didst drink the soma-juice to 
(gain) strength : thy mother declared thy greatness.’’— x. 73, 1 : 
^*The Maruts here augmented Indra, when his opulent 
mother brought forth the hero.” — x. 134, 1 : When thou, 
Indra, didst fill the two worlds like the dawn, a divine 
mother bore thee, a blessed mother bore thee, the great 
monarch of the great people” (?the gods). In x. 101, 12, as 
we have already seen, he is called the son of Nishtigri. This 
word, as I have also noticed, is treated by the commentator 
as a synonyme of Aditi ; but though Indra is always regarded 
as an Aditya in the later mythology, and even appears to be 
addressed in that character, along with Varuna, in vii. 85, 4, 
he is not commonly described as such in other parts of the 
Rig Yeda.^ 

In another place (iii. 49, 1) he is said to have been pro- 
duced by the gods as a destroyer of enemies. 

In the Purusha Shkta (R. V. x, 90, 13) Indra is said to 
have sprung, along with Agni, from the mouth of Purusha. 
In one of the latest hymns (x. 167, 1) he is declared to have 
conquered heaven by austerity (tapas). 

In vi. 59, 2, Indra and Agni are said to he twin brothers, 

^ In ii. liG, 3, Eraliinanaspati is said, to be tbe father of the gods. 

^ In iv. 26, l,^he is identified with Manu and SOxya, and in viii. 82, 1, 4, and 
X. 89, 2, with Surya. In ii. 30, 1, he receives the epithet of Savitr, 
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having the same father, and whose mothers are, the one here, 
the other there. (The sense of this is not very evident.) In 
X. 55, 1 his brother’s sons are mentioned. 

In i. 82, 5, 6, Indra’s wife is alluded to; and in a few 
passages (i. 22, 12 ; ii. 32, 8 ; v. 46, 8; x. 86, 11, 12) men- 
tion is made of a goddess IndrS-ni, who, from her name, must 
be the spouse of Indra. 

Even as an infant Indra is said to have manifested his 
warlike tendencies. ‘‘As soon as he was born, the slayer of 
Vrttra (Indra) grasped his arrow, and asked his mother, 
‘Who are they that are renowned as fierce warriors?’” 
(viii. 45, 4, 5; 66, 1, 2). He says of himself (x. 28, 6): 
“My father begot me (a god) without an enemy.” 

A variety of vague and general epithets are lavished upon 
Indra. He is distinguished as youthful, ancient, strong, 
agile {nrtu, i. 130, 7 ; ii. 22, 4; vi. 29, 3; viii. 24, 9, 12 ; 
viii. 57, 7 ; viii. 81, 3), martial, heroic, bright, undecaying, 
all-conquering, lord of unbounded wisdom, and irresistible 
power and prowess, wielder of the thunderbolt, etc. etc. 
(i. 4, 8; i. 16, 9 ; i. 30, 6, 15; i. 61,1; i. 81, 2, 7; i.84,2; 
i, 100, 12; i. 102, 6; i. 112, 23 ; i. 165, 6; ii. 21, 1-3; 
iii. 30, 3 ; iii. 32, 7 ; iii. 46, 2 ; iii. 46, 1 ; vi. 18, 4 ; vii. 20, 4 ; 

vii. 22, 5 ; viii. 81, 8 ; viii. 84, 7 ff. ; x. 103, 1 ff). “ He 
has vigour in his body, strength in his arms, a thunderbolt in 
his hand, and wisdom in his head ”^ (ii. 16, 2 ; viii. 85, 3). 
“ He assumes the most beautiful forms, and is invested with 
the ruddy lustre of the sun” (x. 112, 8). The Vedic poets 
have also described to us a few of the features, as they con- 
ceived them, of his personal appearance. The epithet which 
is most frequently applied to him is siisipra, or siprin, in the 
interpretation of which S^ana wavers between “the god 
with handsome cheeks or nose,” and “ the god with the beau- 
tiful helmet or turban ” (i. 9, 3 ; i. 29, 2 ; i. 81, 4 ; i. 101, 10 
iii. 30, 3 ; iii. 32, 3 ; iii. 36, 10 ; viii. 17, 4 ; viii. 32, 4, 24 ; 

viii. 33, 7 ; viii. 55, 2, 4 ; viii. 81, 4 ; viii. 82, 12 ; x. 105, 6).^ 

^ On tills use of ^irasy the head, as the seat of intelligeiice, compare iii. 61, 12. 

2 Compare i. 30, 11. 

3 A note on this word will he given when I come to treat of the Maruts. 
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He is also Q^^Q^S^hari-sipra, tlie ruddy-clieeked (x. 96, 4, 9, 12) ; 

or golden- Laired (x. 96, 5, 8) ; /^an- 
■fmasm^ the ruddy- or golden-bearded, or moustacbed (x. 96, 8). 
His beard is violently agitated when he puts himself in motion 
(iL 11, 17 ; X. 23, 1, 4).^ His whole appearance is ruddy or 
golden {hari-varpas, x. 96, 1 ff.). He is sometimes also de- 
scribed as Mranyaya^ golden (i. 7, 2; viii. 55, 3), and as 
having golden arms (vii. 34, 4) ; and sometimes as of an iron 
hue (i. 56, 3 ; X. 96, 4, 8). His arms are long and far- 
extended (viii. 32, 10 ; viii. 70, 1). But his forms are end- 
less ; he can assume any shape at will (iii. 38, 4 ; iii. 48, 4 ; 

iii. 53, 8 ; vi. 47, 18). Carrying in his hand a golden whip 
(viii. 33, 11), he is borne on a shining golden car, with a 
thousand supports (i. 30, 16 ; i. 56, 1 ; vi. 29, 2 ; viii. 1, 24, 25 ; 
viii. 58, 16), which moves more swiftly than thought (x. 112, 2), 
and is drawn by two^ tawny (ruddy, or golden) steeds, snort- 
ing, neighing, and irresistible (i. 30, 16; i. 81, 3) ; with 
flowing golden manes (i. 10, 3 ; i. 82, 6 ; viii. 17, 2 ; viii. 
32, 29), hair like peacock’s feathers (iii. 45, 1), and pea- 
cock’s tails (viii. 1, 25), which rapidly traverse vast distances 
(ii. 16, 3). His car appears to have been formed by the 
Rbhus (i. Ill, 1 ; v. 31, 4). The following are some of the 
other texts which refer to Indra’s chariot and horses : i. 6, 2 ; 
i. 16, 2 ; i. 55, 7 ; i. 84, 6 ; i. 100, 16 ; i. 101, 10 ; ii. 11, 6 ; 
viii. 82, 24 ; x. 44, 2. He is also said to be borne by the 
horses of the Sun (x. 49, 7), or by those of Yata, the wind 
(x. 22, 4-6). The same deity, Vayu, the wind, is said to have 
Indra for his charioteer, or companion in his car (iv. 46, 2 ; 

iv. 48, 2 ; vii. 91, 6), The horses of Indra are declared to be 
yoked by the power of prayer (ii. 18, 3 ; iii. 35, 4 ; viii. 1, 24 ; 
viii. 17, 2), which is no doubt another mode of saying that it 

^ A beard is also assigned to Puslian, wlio similarly shakes it (x, 26, 7). 

- In ii. 1 8, 4-7 Indra is invited to come with two, four, six, eight, ten, twenty, 
thirty, forty, tifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, or a hundred horses (compare 
viii. 1, 9) to drink the Soma-jiiice. In iv. 46, 3, a thousand horses are said to 
convey Indra and Ydyu. In viii. 1, 24, India’s horses are said to be a thousand 
and a hundred. From such a text as iii. 35, 7, where Indra is informed that food 
has been provided for Ms horses, as well as soma-juice to fill his own belly (v. 6), 
it would appear that the worshipper had a perfect assurance of the god’s presence. 
In another place, however (x. 114, 9), the enquiry is made (among several others 
denoting difficulty and mystery), Who has perceived the two horses of Indra?” 
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is in consequence of tlie importunity of his worshippers that 
he makes ready his chariot to come and receive their oblations, 
and fulfil their desires. 

The thunderbolt of Indra is generally described as having 
been fashioned, or brought from heaven by Tvashtr, the 
artificer of the gods (i. 32, 2 ; i. 66, 6 ; i. 85, 9 ; i. 121, 9 ; 
T. 31, 4; vi. 17, 10; x. 48, 3) ; but in other places it is 
declared to have been made and given to Indra by K&vya 
Usanas. Its natural mode of production is alluded to in 
viii. 89, 9, where it is said : The thunderbolt lies in the 
(aerial) ocean, enveloped in water/’ This thunderbolt is 
sometimes styled golden (i. 57, 2 ; i 85, 9 ; viii. 57, 3 ; 
x. 23, 3), sometimes ruddy {harita^ x. 96, 3); but more com- 
monly it is said to be of iron (i. 52, 8 ; i. 80, 12 ; i. 81, 4 ; 
viii. 85, 3 ; x. 48, 3 ; x. 96, 3 ; x. 113, 5) ; sometimes it is 
described as four-angled (iv. 22, 2), sometimes as hundred- 
angled (vi. 17, 10), sometimes as hundred-jointed {saiaparmut 
i. 80, 6; viii. 6, 6; viii. 65, 2; viii. 78, 3), and sometimes 
as having a thousand points (i. 80, 12; i. 85, 9; v. 34, 2; 
vi. 17, 10). Indra is in one place (i. 55, 1) represented as 
sharpening his own thunderbolt. In other passages this god 
is spoken of as armed with a bow and arrows (viii. 3, 9 ; 
viii. 45, 4; viii. 66, 6; x. 103, 2, 3). His arrows are 
described as golden (viii. 66, 11), as having a hundred points, 
and as being winged with a thousand feathers (viii. 66, 7). 
Indra is also declared to carry a hook (ankusa). Thus in 
viii. 17, 10 it is said : “ May the hook he long wherewith thou 
reachest wealth to the worshipper who offers oblations/’ And 
similarly in Atharva Teda vi. 82, 3: “With that great 
golden hook of thine which confers wealth, 0 lord of Sachi 
(Indra), reach a wife to me who am longing for one.”^ 
Another text in which this word occurs is R. V. x. 134, 6 
(=S^ma Veda ii. 441): “Thou, 0 wise (Indra), carriest a 
long hook like a spear, and hast held fast therewith, as a goat 
(catches) a branch with its fore foot.” The word is also 

^ In these passages I follow BotVs explanation of ankusa^ as given in his 
Lexicon, 5. 'o. In his translation of this passage from the A. Y. in Indische 
Studienv. 241, Professor Weber understands the word {anku^a) of a goad with 
which cattle are driven. 
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foiiiid ia X. 44, 9 : “ cany to tliee tliis well-made goad 
wierewitli, 0 MagHavan, mayest rend the SapMrnj 
'demons/’ ^ ■ 

IiiToked by Ms mortal worsMppers, Indra obeys the sum- 
mons, and speedily arrives in his chariot to receive their 
offerings. He finds food provided for his horses (iii. 35, 7), 
and large libations of soma-juice are poured out for himself 
to quaff. The following are a few of the numerous passages 
which refer to this worship of Indra: i. 4, 8; i. 32, 3 ; 

i. 80, 1 ff. ; i. 84, 1, 4 ; ii. 15, 1, 2 ; ii. 19, 1 ff. ; ii. 21, 1 ff. ; 
iii 36, 3 ; iii. 40, 1 ff. ; iv. 16, 1 ff. ; vi. 23, 1, 5, 6 ; vi. 27, 
1 ff. ; vi. 29, 4; vii. 22, 1 ff. ; vii. 29, 1 ff. ; viii. 3, 1 ; 
X. 104, 1 ff*. ; etc. etc. The gods are all described as hastening 
eagerly to partake of tMs beverage (viii. 2, 18); but Indra 
is particularly addicted to the indulgence (i. 104, 9 ; i. 175, 5; 

ii. 14, 1 ; vii. 33, 2 ; viii. 2, 4). Indeed, it would appear to 
be to him an absolute necessary of life, as his mother gave it 
to him to drink on the very day of his birth (iii. 32, 9, 10 ; 

iii. 48, 2, 3 ; vii. 98, 3). He is said to have drunk at one 
draught thirty lakes (or cups ?) of soma (viii. 66, 4 ; compare 
vi. 17, 11, and viii. 7, 10). His worshippers invite him in 
the most naive manner to drink freely (vi. 47, 6) and fill his 
belly by copious potations, and he speaks in similar language 
of having accepted the invitation (i. 8, 7 ; i. 104, 9 ; ii. 11, 11 ; 

ii. 14, 10; ii. 16, 2 ; iii. 36, 6-8; iii. 40, 5; iii. 47, 1; 

iii. 51, 12 ; viii. 1, 23 ; viii. 2, 1 ; viii. 17, 5-8 ; vni. 67, 7 ; 
viii. 81, 22-24; x. 28, 2; x. 104, 2).^ 

The hymns and prayers addressed to Indra are described 
as stimulating his energies and increasing his vigour (i. 52, 7 ; 
i. 54, 8; i. 81, 1; ii. 12, 14; iii. 32, 12, 13; iii. 34, 1; 
vi. 36, 2 ; viii. 6, 35 ; viii. 14, 5, 11) ; and the worshippers 
(as well as the gods) are said to place the thunderbolt in his 
hands and to assist its efficacy (i. 63, 2 ; ii. 11, 4 ; ii. 20, 8 ; 

^ I am indebted to Professor AnfrccM for pointing ont tlie sense of this verse. 
Baphurnj seems to mean a demon or an animal that destroys 'with its hoofs. The 
■\\wd occurs also in x. 87, 12, where it is an epithet of Ydtudhana, a demon, and 
must refer to some goblin which was conceived to tear with its hoofs. 

2 The soma-jnico was also drunk by the worshippers themselves, and its effects 
on some of them are occasionally described. Thus in vi. 47, 3, it is said : This 
(soma), when drunk, impels my voice; it stimulates the ardent thought.'* And 
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iii ;^2 1 2'l The other deities, too, are described as infusing 
divine strength into Indra^ (i. 80, 15 ; vi. 20, 2 ; x. 48 3 ; 
compare X. 120, 3, and x. 56, 4), and as placing him m the 
van (i. 55, 3 ; i. 131, 1 ; vi. 17, 18 ; vni.12 22, 2o). ^Hen 
impeUed and fortified by the Maruts (m. 32, 4 ; 3o, 9 , 

iii. 47,3,4; vi. 17,11; viii.7,24; x. 73, 1,2; x. 113, 3).- 

m Tiii. 48, 3, ite elevating eflfect is stiU more distinctly told, in words whiot may 
be rendered as follows ; 

And are immortal grown ; 

■We’ve entered into ligiit, 

And all the gods have known. 

What mortal now can harm, 

Or foeman vex ns more ? 

Through thee beyond alarm, 

Immortal god, we soar. n 

exclaims in his drunken exultation : ^ c 

‘O 8* ohpavSs {MOi o'vp.fi^piyM-^^oS oofcei 

Tv TV <]tep€cr0ai, rov Aids rerby dpoyov 

Aedffffco rh Tray re Uiixdvm ayvby creJBas, , , . 

1 IndraonWssideagainm^dWve&wpo^^^^^ 

seetog wtof on^fe wK 

and bed (compare iv. A and then he should conquer all 

S-. a“wt(«,X MUt iS 

,2: viiSa t to. — d d-w-m. ".«> “ >“• ««“• “"“p" 

^ 1 ll Y^nwnra » A stoi’v is told bv thc commoiitator on the A aj. feanh. x. 33, 

mthlrer powers lint EwS; it seems, was a friend of Indra; and taking 
lySa ^of to Scnd’s^onfldence,lie drank np Indra’s strongtk along with a 
1 wItip nnd soma. Indra then told the Asvins and Sarasvati that 

draught of ^ ^ g+renffth The Asvins and Sarasvati in consequence 

Namuchi “ L K of foami with which he smote off the head 

of Famuchi The A§vins then drank the soma, mixed with blood and wine, from 
?L Sv of Kamuchi, and transferred it pure to Indra ; and by transferring it 
fhev dolfvered Indra. The story is taken from the ^atapatha Brahmapa xii. /, 
3 1 ff (u 934 Wehefs ed.) and is the original version of those adduced by 
3, i n. tP‘ iTv^rfo tv 222 and 420). As given m the Brahmapa, it 

ima Namiiehi carried off Indra’s steength («n>ok the 
SicTof'fooiandfte draught of soma, together with wine. He (Indra) 
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THtis exMIarated and encouraged (ii. 11^ 11; ii. 15, Iff.; 
ii. 19, 2; yi. 47, 1, 2 ; x. 112, 1), Indra hurries off, escorted 
by troops of Maruts, and sometimes attended by his faithful 
comrade Vishnu (i. 22, 19; 1 85, 7 ;^ iv. 18, 11 ; vii. 99, 
4, 5 ; viii, 89, 12 to encounter the hostile powers in the 
atmosphere who malevolently shut up the watery treasures in 
the clouds. These demons of drought, called by a variety of 
names, as Yrttra, Ahi, Sushna, Namiichi, Pipru, Arbuda, 
Urana, etc. etc. (i, 121, 9, 10 ; ii. 14, 4 ff. ; viii, 32, 2, 3), 
armed, on their side also, with every variety of celestial 
artillery (i. 32, 13), attempt, but in vain, to resist the onset 
of the gods.^ Heaven and Earth quake with affright at the 
crash of Indra’s thunder (i. 80, 11, 14 ; i. 100, 13; ii. 11, 9, 


hastened to the IsTins and Sarasvati, and said: have sworn to HamucM, 

I will neither slay thee hy day, nor hy night, neither with club, nor with- 
bow, neither with the palm of my hand (prtkena), nor with fist, neither with 
dry nor mth moist ; and he has carried otf that of mine ; will ye recover it 
for me?' They answered: ‘Let ns have a share in it, and we will recover 
it.' Indra replied : ‘ It shall be common to ns all ; recover it therefore.' Then 
the Asvins and Sarasvati anointed the thunderbolt with the foam of the 
waters, saying, ‘ It is neither dry nor moist.' With that Indra struck otf the head 
of Hamuchi, when night was passing into dawn, and the sun had not yet risen, 
when (as he said) ‘it was neither day nor night,' .... When his head had been 
cut off, the soma remained mixed with blood ; and they loathed it. But having 
perceived this draught of the two somas, according to the text, ‘King Soma 
when poured out, is nectar,’ they with this made the other mixed fluid palatable, 
and swallowed it.” 

In one place (x. 138, 6) Indra is said to perform his exploits alone. Compare 
i. 84, 7. 

^ Benfey, however, refers this passage, i. 85, 7, not to Indra, but to the soma. 

2 Compare i. 156, 5; vi. 17, 11; viii. 12, 27 ; viii. 66, 10; x. 113, 2; in 
which passages (as well as in separate hymns, i. 155 ; vi. 69), Indra and Vishnu 
are connected. The Satapatha Brahmana has the following story about Indra 
and Vishnu, v. 5, 5, 1 if. : 

“Formerly Yrttra had within him all the Yajush, and S^ma verses. 
Indra was anxious to discharge a thunderbolt at him, (2) and said to Vishnu : ‘ I 
shall shoot a thunderbolt at Vrttra ; follow after me.' ‘ So be it,’ said Vishnu, 

‘ I will follow thee ; smite him.' Indra then aimed a thunderbolt at Vrttra, who 
was alarmed at it, and said, (3) ‘ I have this (sotirce of) strength ; shall I give it 
up to thee ? hut do not smite at me.’ So he gave him the Yajush verses. Indra 
then aimed a second thunderbolt at him, (4) when ha said, ‘ I have this (source of) 
strength ; shall I give it up to thee ? but do not smite at me.’ So he gave the 
Bk verses. Indra then aimed a third thunderbolt at him, (5) when he said, ‘ I 
have this (source of) strength ; shall I give it up to thee ? but do not smite at 
me.’ So he gave him the Sdina verses (7) India lifted up the thunder- 

bolt ; Vishnu followed him.” 

Agni is in several places (i. 109, 5, 7, 8 ; iii. 12, 4, 6; x. 65, 2) associated 
with Indra as a thunderer, a destroyer of Vritra, and an overthrower of cities. 
Varuna, too, is in one place (iv. 41, 4) joined with Indra as a thunderer. 

3 Vrttra (?) is said, in ii, 30, 3, to nave rushed upon Indra, clothed in a cloud, 
but to have been overcome. 
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10 ; vi. 17, 9), and even Tvashtr himself, who forged the bolts, 
trembles at the mamfestation of his anger (i. 80, 14), The 
enemies of Indra are speedily pierced and shattered by the dis- 
charge of his iron shafts, and even by their very sotind (vi. 97, 
4 ; viii. 6, 13). The waters, released from their imprisonment, 
descend in torrents to the earth, fill all the rivers, and roll along 
to the ocean (i. 34, 4, 12 ; i 55, 6 ; i. 57, 6 ; i. 61, 10 ; 
i. 103, 2 ; ii. 11, 2 ; ii 12, 12 ; ii. 14, 2 ; ii 15, 3 ; ii. 19, 3 ; 
iii 32, 6 ; iv. 17, 1 ; v. 32, 1 ; vi. 30, 4 ; viii. 66, 3 ; x. 133, 2). 
The gloom which had overspread the sky is dispersed, and 
the sun is restored to his position in the heavens (i. 32, 4 ; 
i. 51, 4; i. 52, 8; ii. 19, 3; x. 89, 2). Constant allusions 
to these elemental conflicts occur in nearly every part of the 
Eig Veda (i. 4, 8; i. 32, 1 ff. ; i. 52, 1 ff. ; i. 54, 4 ff. ; 
i 80, 1 if. ; i. 103, 1 ff. ; ii. 11, 5 ff ; v. 32, 1 ff x. 87, 9 ; 
X. 113, 6), and the descriptions are sometimes embellished 
with a certain variety of imagery. The clouds are represented 
as mountains, or are variously chai’acterized as the ancient or 
eternal (ii. 14, 6; viii. 17, 13; viii. 87, 6), the autumnal 
(i. 131, 4 ; vi. 20, 10), the moving (viii. 1, 28), and the iron- 
(ii. 20, 8) or stone-built (iv. 30, 20) cities of the Asuras (or 
atmospheric demons), which Indra overthrows (i. 51, 6 ; 
i. 63, 7 ; i. 103, 2 ; i. 130, 7 ; i. 174, 8 ; ii. 19, 6 ; ii. 20, 7 ; 

iii. 12, 6 ; iv. 26, 3 ; iv. 30, 13 ; v^ 61, 4; viii. 82, 2 ; 
X. 89, 7). He casts down his enemies when he discovers 
them on the aerial mountains (i. 32, 2 ; i. 130, 7 ; ii. 12, 11 ; 

iv. 30, 14 ; vi. 26, 5); or hurls them back when they attempt 
to scale the heavens (ii. 12, 12; viii. 14, 14). One of them 
he crushes under his foot (i. 51, 6), or pierces with ice (viii. 
32, 26). He strikes off the head of Hamuchi with the foam 
of the waters^ (viii. 14, 13). One of his opponents is de- 
scribed as a monster with ninety-nine arms (ii. 14, 4), and 
another as having three heads and six eyes (x. 99, 6). 

The growth of much of the imagery thus described is per- 
fectly natural, and easily intelligible, particularly to persons 
who have lived in India, and witnessed the phenomena of the 
seasons in that country. At the close of the long hot weather, 
i 8m above, in a preceding note. 
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when every one is longing for rain to moisten the earth and 
cool the atmosphere, it is often extremely tantalizing to see 
the clouds collecting and floating across the sky day after 
day, without discharging their contents. And in the early 
ages when the Vedic hymns were composed it was an idea 
quite in consonance with the other general conceptions which 
their authors entertained, to imagine that some malignant 
influence was at work in the atmosphere to prevent the fall 
of the shoY^ers of which their parched fields stood so much 
in need. It was but a step further to personify both this 
hostile power and the beneficent agency by which it was at 
length overcome. Indra is thus at once a terrible warrior 
and a gracious friend, a god whose shafts deal destimction to 
his enemies, while they bring deliverance and prosperity to 
his worshippers. The phenomena of thunder and lightning 
almost inevitably suggest the idea of a conflict between op- 
posing forces: even we ourselves, in our more prosaic age, 
often speak of the war or strife of the elements. The other 
appearances of the sky, too, would afford abundant materials 
•for poetical imagery. The worshipper would at one time 
transform the fantastic shapes of the clouds into the chariots 
and horses of his god, and at another time would seem to 
perceive in their piled-up masses the cities and castles which 
he was advancing to overthrow. 

In numerous places of the Rig Veda, the highest divine 
functions and attributes are ascribed to Indra. A collection 
of the most striking of these passages will be found in my 
Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv. pp. 85-94. 

I subjoin some additional passages : 

i. 61, 14. Through fear of him when he is born, the 
stable mountains, and heaven and earth, are agitated.^^ 

i. 100, 1. ^“^The monarch of the great heaven and of the 
earth .... 15. of whose godhead neither gods nor men 
have attained the limit, nor have the waters reached the end 
of his power,’’ etc. 

i. 101, 5. (Indra) who is the lord of the whole 

moving and breathing (world),” etc. 

i. 165, 9. There is nothing unconquered by thee: no 
Tor. I. — [new series]. 7 
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god like tliee is known. No one to be bom, or yet born, can: 
rival thee. Do, great god, whatever thou wiliest to do.” 

i. 173, 6. “Since Indra is so superior to men, heaven and 
earth do not suffice for his girdle,” etc. , , . 

h. 17, 5. “He has settled the ancient mountains by his 
might. ’He has supported the earth, the universal nurse. 
Bv his skill he has propped up the sky from falling.” 

"iii. 30, 5. “When thou, 0 Maghavan, didst grasp even 
these two boundless worlds, they were but a handful to 

thee/’ ^ . /» 1 T. 1 

iii. 46, 2. Thou, who alone art the king oi the whoie 

world, etc. .... 3. Indra, in every respect unequalled, has 
surpaLed all measures, has surpassed the gods : the impetuous 
deity has surpassed in greatness the heaven and the earth, 

and the broad and vast atmosphere.” _ ^ 

iv. 17, 2. “At the birth of thee, the glorious one, the 
heaven trembled, and the earth, through fear of thy ivrath, 
etc. (Compare iv. 22, 3, 4.) 

V. 30, 5. “When thou wert bom, the highest and supreme, 
bearing a name renowned afar, the gods were then afraid of 

Indra,” etc. „ , • n j 

V. 42. 6. “Let us declare the deeds of the unrivalled, 

victorious, undecaying god, who is attended by the Maruts. 
Neither have former nor later (men), nor has any recent 
(man) comprehended thy valour.” _ 

vi. 30. 1. “ Indra has surpassed the heaven and the earth. 

The two worlds are but equal to the half of him.” 

viii. 6. 15. “ Neither heavens, nor atmospheres, nor earths, 

have equalled Indra the thunderer in might. 

viii. 12, 30. “When thou (Indra) didst sustain the sun, 
a brilliant light, in the sky, then all worlds yielded to thee.” 

viii. 14, 9. “By Indra the lights of the sky have been 
fixed and established. Those which are established he has 
not removed.” 

viii. 15, 2. “Whose great vigour supported the two 

worlds, the mountains, plains, etc. 

viii. 85, 4. “ I regard thee, Indra, as the most adorable oi 

1 Gompate Isaiali xL 12. 
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tlie adoraHe, the caster clown of the unshaken/ the most dis- 
tinguished of living things, the chief of beings, , . . . 6. Let 
US praise this Inclra who produced these (worlds) : all beings 
are inferior (or subsequent) to him/V 

viii. 86, 14. All worlds, thunderer, both heaven and 

earth, tremble through fear of thee.’ V 

X. 44, 8. ^^He sustained the quaking mountains and 
plains: the sky resounded; he shook the atmosphere,” etc. 
(Compare ii. 12, 2). 

X. 54, 1. (I celebrate,) Maghavan, thy glory in that 
through thy greatness the terrified worlds invoked thee. 

Thou didst deliver the gods, etc 2. When thou didst 

march on increasing in hulk, proclaiming thy strength 
amongst men, thy combats which they describe were (the 
proofs of) thy power ; neither now nor before dost thou know 
of any enemy. 3. Which of all the seers before us have 
found out the end of all thy greatness ? seeing that thou 
didst produce at once the father and the mother (heaven and 
earth) ^ from thine own body.” 

X. 89, 10. Indra rules over tbe sky, Indra rules over the 
earth, Indra rules over the waters, and Indra rules over the 
mountains,” etc. 

In some places (iv. 19, 2 ; iv. 21, 10) he is called samrdty 
or imiversal monarch, in other places (iii. 46, 1 ; iii. 49, 2 ; 
viii. 12, 14) smrdt^ a self-dependent sovereign. 

The preceding passages afford a fair specimen of the lan- 
guage in which Indra is most commonly celebrated in the 
hymns. It will he observed that the attributes which are 
ascribed to him are chiefly those of physical superiority, and 
of dominion over the external world. In fact, he is not 
generally represented as possessing the spiritual elevation and 
moral grandeur with which Varuna is so often invested. 
There are, however, many passages in which Indra’s close 
relations with his worshippers are described, and a few in 
which an ethical character is attributed to him. Faith in 
him is confessed, or enjoined (i. 56, 5 ; i 103, 6 ; i. 104, 6, 7 ; 
ii. 12, 6); and the reality of his existence and power is 

1 The Maruts are said to haye the same power (i, 64, 3), s See ahoye, p. 57. 
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asserted in opposition to sceptical or faithless doubts (ii. 12, 5 ; 
ii, 18, 3, 4; viii. 89, 3 j0El). He is the friend, and even the 
brother, of his present worshippers, as he was the friend of 
their forefathers (ii. 18, 8; ii, 20, 3; iii. 53, 5 ; iv. 23, 6; 
yL 18, 5 ; vi. 21, 5, 8; vi 45, 1, 7; x. 22, 1, 2 ; x. 23, 7; 
X. 42, 2, 4, 11) ; but he desires no friendship with the man 
who offers no oblations (x. 42, 4). He is reminded that he 
has friends, while his adorers are friendless (viii. 21, 4). His 
friend is never slain or conquered^ (x. 152, 1). It is he 
almost exclusively^ who is invoked as the patron of the 
Aryyas, and their protector against their enemies, aerial or 
earthly s (L 51, 8, 9; i. 103, 3; i. 130, 8 ; ii. 11, 18 ; iii. 
34, 9 ; iv. 26, 2 ; vi. 18, 3 ; vi. 25, 2 ; viii. 24, 27 ; viii. 87, 6 ; 
X. 49, 3 ; X. 86, 19 [?]). He is invoked by men like a 
father (x. 48, 1). He is embraced by the hymns of his 
votaries as a husband is embraced by his wives (x. 43, 1). 
His right hand is grasped by suppliants for riches (x. 47, 1). 
His powerful arms are resorted to for protection (vi. 47, 8). 
He is a preserver and deliverer easy to be entreated (vi. 47, 
11). He is implored not to slay for one, two, three, or even 
for many, sins^ (viii 45, 34). He richly rewards his faithful 
servants (ii. 11, 16 ; ii 12, 6, 14, 15 ; ii. 19, 4 ; ii. 22, 3 ; 
V. 37, 1, 4, 5 ; X. 160, 3, 4), though he is sometimes naively 
importuned to he more prompt in his generosity (iv* 21, 9 ; 
X. 42, 3), and is even told that his worshipper, if in his place, 
and possessed of his means, would be more liberal, and not 
leave his friends in destitution (vii. 32, 18, 19 ; viii. 14, 1, 2 ; 
and see Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit,, p. 545). He is supplicated 

^ The same is said of Mitra (iii. d9, 2) ; and of the Maruts (v, 54, 7). 

2 The Asvins are, however, said, in i, 117, 21, to have created a great light for 

the Aryya. In vi. 21, 11, all the gods are said to have mailo Maim superior to 
the Dasa ; Vishnu is elsewhere said to have traversed the earth to give it for a 

domain, to Maiiu (vii, 100, 4); and Agni is called the promoter of the Arya 
mrcllmiam^ viii. 92, 1). 

Indra is, however, also invoked for aid against enemies of the Aryan race, as 
well as against aliens (vi. 60, 6 ; x, 38, 3 ; x. 102, 3). Indra and Vanina are 
invoked together for the same purposes (vii. 83, 1). Manyii is supplicated for the 
same objects (x. 83, 1). The gods (apparently those specified in the prccocHng 
verses) are said (x. 65, 11) to spread Aryan rites upon earth. 

^ In really to this, Indra is made to. ask (v. 37) ‘•‘What friend, 0 mortals, ever 
kills his friend without provocation See Nirukta iv. 2 ; and Eoth's Illustra« 
tionSj p. 38* 
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for all sorts of temporal blessings, and among the rest for 
victory in war (ii. 12, 8, 9 ; and especially x. 103, 7 fil). As 
a man in walking puts first one foot forward and then the 
other, so Indra by his power changes the relatn^e positions of 
men ; he subdues the fierce and advances others : lord of botli 
worlds, he is the enemy of the prosperous and ungodly man 
(vi. 47, 15, 16); he punishes sinners and those who offer no 
sacrifice (i. 131, 4; ii. 12, 10; v. 42, 9; viii. 59, 10, 11)/ 
while he protects his own servants, and leads them into a 
“large room,’’ into celestial light and secnrity (vi 47, 8). 

Professor Eoth is of opinion that Varuna belongs to an 
older djmasty of gods than Indra, and that during the I'edic 
age the high consideration originally attaching to the 
former was in course of being transferred to the latter. In 
support of his position that Yaruiia’s worship was then 
declining, he urges the circumstance that in the tenth book 
of the Pig Yeda, which contains the latest productions of 
that period, there is not a single entire hymn addressed to 
that deity/^ 

This supersession of the one god by the other, Poth con- 
siders to be a result, or feature, of the gradual modification 
which the old Arian religion soon began to undergo after it 
had been transplanted into India. The more supersensuous 
or spiritual elements of this religion he thinks were pre- 
served, though in a peculiar and somewhat altered form, in 
the Persian creed, which at the same time rejected almost 
entirely the gods representing the powers of nature, whom it 
had also inherited from an earlier age. The Indian faith, as 
found in the Pig-veda, has, on the contrary, according to 
Poth, begun already to give the preference to these latter 

^ Compare II. V. Tiii. 21, 14 ( = S. V. ii. 740), which is thus rendered by Pro- 
fessor Miilier (Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 543 f.) : ‘‘ Thou never findest a rich man to be 
thy friend ; wine«swillers despise thee. But when thou thunderest, when thou 
gatherest (the clouds), then thou art called like a father/" Benfey rendei-s the 
verse somewhat differently, thus ; Thou never takest for a friend the man who is 
merely rich ; he who is inflated with wine is a burthen to thee : with a mere 
sound thou smitest them, and then thou art supplicated like a father.’" 

® See the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vi. 73; and BohtHngk 
and Roth’s Sanskrit and German Lexicon, s,v. Indra. Professor Whitney adopts 
the same view (Journ. Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 327). Windischmann, in his 
Mithra, p. 54, extends the same remark to that god also. The passage is trans- 
lated in Sanskiit Texts, ii. 295. 
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deities, to transfer to them an ever increasing dignity and 
honour, to draw down the divine life into nature, and to 
bring it ever closer to men. He finds proof of this in the 
development of the myth regarding Indra, a god who, in the 
earlier period of Arian religious history, either had no exist- 
ence, or was confined to an obscure province. The Zend 
Avesta ascribes the function which forms the essence of the 
later myth concerning Indra to another god. This god 
Trita, however, disappears in the Indian mythologj^ of the 
Yedic age, and is succeeded by Indra. And not only so, but 
towards the end of this period Indra begins to set aside even 
Vanina himself, the highest god of the ancient creed, from 
the position which is proved, partly by historical testimonies, 
and partly by the very conception of his character, to belong 
to him, and becomes, if not the supreme god, at least the 
national god, whom his encomiasts seek to elevate above the 
ancient Varuiia. Thus, according to Eoth, an old god, com- 
mon to the Arians (ie. the Persians and Indians), and perhaps 
also to the entire Indo-Germanic race, Yaruna-Ormiizd- 
Uranos, is thrown into the background, and in his room 
Indra, a peculiarly Indian and national god, is introduced. 
(See the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vi. 76 f.) 

I am not aware that Eoth has anywhere stated in detail 
any other proofs of the anteriority of Yarniia to Indra. 

The superior antiquity of the former may, however (as 
intimated in the passage just quoted from that writer), be 
argued from the fact, already noticed, of the coincidence of 
his name with that of the Greek Ovpav6<^^ which goes some 
wa}^' to prove that a deity of this name was worshipped by 
the entire Indo- Germanic race before its western branches 
were separated from the eastern, whilst we shall look in vain 
lor any traces of the name Indra in the Greek mythology. 

If, further, Eoth^s opinion^ that there is not merely an 
analogy, but an actual historical connection between the 
Adityas and the Amshaspands of the Zend Avesta, be well 
founded, it will be made out that Varmia, who is one of the 
Adityas, must have been worshipped by the Aryans before 
^ Jfmrn. Germ. Orient. Soeiety, vi. 69, 70. 
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the separation of the Persian from the Indian branch of that 
family. And this conclusion will be strengthened if we adopt 
the suggestion of Professor Whitney,^ that Ahura-Mazda is 
a development of Vanma. 

1 learn, however, from a communication with which I have 
lately been favoured by Professor Spiegel, of Erlangen, that 
that eminent Zend scholar is unable to recognize any simi- 
larity between Ahura-Mazda and Vanina, and considers the 
connection of the Amshaspands with the Adityas to be very 
doubtful. And such of the grounds for regarding Yaruna as 
an older deity than Indra as might otherwise have been 
derived from the Zend Avesta would be a good deal weakened 
if with the same scholar (Avesta, i. 10) we should look upon 
the Indra or Andra of the Zend books as standing for Indra, 
and as representing a deity who had at one time been an 
object of worship common both to the Indian and Persian 
Aryans, but who after the separation of the two tribes was 
degraded by the latter into an evil spirit. For while Indra 
would thus be proved to have been known before the period 
of that separation, he might also have been at one time a god 
held by both divisions of the Aryas in as much consideration 
as Yaruna. I learn, however, from Professor Spiegel, that 
the materials afforded by the Zend books in reference to this 
name are not suflB.cient to afford a basis for any far-reaching 
conclusions.*^. 

^ Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. 327. There is no doubt that 
the term Asura, spirit,” wMch is frequently applied to Yaruna and to Mitra, 
and also to Indra and others of the Vedio gods, is the same word which, in its 
Zend form Ahura, makes up, with the addition of Mazda, the appellation of the 
supreme and benevolent deity of the Iranian mytholo^'. Professor Milller 
regards the names Ahm*o Mazdao as corresponding to the Sanskrit Asuro-medhas, 
the ‘‘wise spirit” (Lectures on the Science of Language, 1st edition, p. 195). In 
regard to Ahura-Mazda and the Amshaspands, Professor Spiegel has, as he 
informs me, collected all the positive information he could obtain in tb.e Avesta, 
in the Introduction to the 3rd vol. of his translation, pp. iii. 

2 xiie identification of Andra with Indra was, as Professor Spiegel tells me, 
first proposed by Burnouf (Yasna 526 ff.), where a translation is given of the 
passage in which Andra is mentioned. It is rendered thus by Spiegel bdmself, in 
his Avesta, i. 176 : “I fight with Indra, I fight with Sauru, I fight with the D^va 
Nao^iaithi, to drive them away from the dwelling, the village, the castle, the 
country,” The name Indra or ilndra, as Professor Spiegel further informs m% 
occurs only in one other passage (Weatergaard, Zendavesta, p. 475) which he 
(Prof. S.) believes to be interpolated. It contains merely the name, and con*- 
sequently throws no further light on the position of the god in the Avesta. The 
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Beyond the fact noticed bj^ Roth, that Yarmia is much less 
frequently mentioned in the last than in the earlier books of 
the Rig Veda, I have not observed in the hymns themselves 
anything that can be construed as a decisive proof that the 
worship of Indra was superseding that of Varima during the 
period of their composition. Even in the earlier parts of the 
Veda the number of hymns addressed to the former god is 
much greater than that in which the latter is celebrated. 
But I have not discovered an}^ expressions which would 
distinctly indicate that the popularitj^ of the one was waning, 
and that of the other increasing. There are, however, some 
passages which, though they do not afibrd any clear indica- 
tions in support of such a supposition, are, at all events, not 
inconsistent with its correctness. Thus there are a good 
many hymns in which Indra is associated with Yarmia as an 
object of celebration, such as i. 17 ; iv. 41 ; iv. 42 ; vii. 82 
vii. 83 ; vii. 84 ; vii. 85 ; etc ; and this association of the two 
might have arisen from the worshippers of Indra desiring to- 
enhance the dignity of that god by attaching him to the 
older and more venerable deity. The two gods are called 
friends (iv. 41, 3; vii. 34, 24); and this might bear the 
interpretation that some of their worshippers had been in the 
habit of regarding them as rivals and enemies. They are 
called the two monarchs, samrdjd, and the supporters of all 
creatures^ (i. 17, 1, 2); fixed in their designs, dhrta-vratd 
(vi. 68, 10). Yaruna is supplicated, along with Indra, to 
discharge a gleaming and violent thunderbolt (iv. 41, 4), 
though in most other places (see above) Indra alone is re- 
garded as tlie thunderer. In iv. 42, 26,^ the two gods, 
appear to be identified. In vii. 82, 2, it is said that one of 

infomation found hi the later Parsec books regarding Indra or Andra is also 
meagre (compare Spiegel’s Avesta, ii, 35). On this subject Profcvssor Spiegel 
makes the follo\nng remarks, in the Introduction to the *8rd voL of his Avesta, 
p. Ixxxi. : ‘‘ It is said by some that the Andra of the Avesta is the Indra of the 
Vedas, that Naoghaithya answers to Ndsatyas, and Saurva to Sarva. Here from 
a real fact a quite incoiTect conclusion is drawn. The names are the same in both 
religious systems ; hut how far the things resembled each other can never ho 
shown in the same manner as the similarity of Soma and Haoma, etc, ; tor the 
Avesta tells us nothing more than the name of any of the beings in question.” 

^ The same epithet dharitdrd chc^rshaf^indm is also applied to Mitra in v. 67, 2 ; . 
and Vai-una is called cJmsdmrti-^dhrt^ “supporter of creatures,” in iv. 1, 2. 

2 Compare 11. Y. iv, 26 , 1 f: and* i 164, 46. / 
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tlie two, Varuna, is called smm&t, monarcli (as he is in 
TOrioiis places, see above, p. 79), and the other, Indra, is called 
independent ruler (hi 46, 1, and elsewhere ; see 
above), and their separate functions are described in other 
parts of this and the following hymns (vii. 82, 2, 5, 6 ; vii. 
83, 9 ; vii. 84, 2 ; vii. 85, 3), as their joint action is in other 
verses. Thus they are said to have dug the channels of the 
rivers, to have impelled the sun in the sky (vii. 82, 3), and to 
have made all creatures (ibid. 5). All the other gods are 
said to have infused strength and vigour into these two in the 
highest heaven (ibid, 2). These passages are consistent with 
the supposition that the two gods were felt to have been 
rivals, and that the author of the hymn sought to reconcile 
their conflicting claims. 

But Vishnu and Indra are also joined together in the same 
way in some hymns, i. 155 ; vi. 69 ; vii. 99, 4 if. ; as are 
also Agni and Indra in others, i. 21 ; i. 108 ; i. 109 ; iii. 12 ; 
V. 86 ; vi. 59. 

A number of verses occur in different parts of the Rig Veda 
(%dz. i. 133, 1 ; iv. 23, 7 ; v. 2, 3 ; vii. 18, 16 ; x. 27, 6 ; 
X. 48, 7) in which the epithet anindm, ^'one who is no wor- 
shipper of Indra,’’ is employed ; but it is not clear to whom 
it is applied, whether (1) to persons who were not worship- 
pers of Indra in particular, as distinguished from other Aryan 
gods, or (2) to the aboriginal tribes who did not worship 
either him or any other Aryan god, or perhaps (3) to evil 
spirits as the enemies of Indra. In other places (as I have 
above noticed) we find sceptical doubts expressed regarding 
Indra, as in ii. 12, 6 : ^^Ilave faith in him, that terrible one,, 
regarding whom men ask, ^ Where is he?’ and declare of 

him that 'He is not;’ he, 0 men, is Indra;” and 

viii. 89, 3, 4 : " Present to Indra a hymn soliciting food, a 
true hymn, if he truly exists. 'Indra does not exist,’ says 
some one ; ' who has seen him ? whom shall we praise ?’ 'I 
am here, 0 worshipper,’ [exclaims Indra]; 'behold me here 
I surpass all creatures in greatness.’ ” 

I have not noticed any passage in which any sceptical 
doubts are expressed regarding Yaruna. 
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The twelfth hymn of the second hook is devoted to the 
glorification of Indra. The first and second verses are as 
follows : — who, as soon as born, the first, the wise, sur- 
passed the gods in force : at whose might the two worlds 
trembled, through the greatness of his strength, he, 0 men, 
is Indra. He who fixed the quivering earth, who settled the 
agitated mountains, who meted out the vast atmosphere, who 
stablished the sky,^ — ^he, 0 men, is Indra. The following 
verses aU end in the same way, by declaring that Indra is he 
who had performed the various acts, or possessed the various 
powers, which they specify. This might appear as a polemical 
assertion- against gainsayers of Indra's claims to recognition 
as a fit object of worship.^ 

Inx. 48, 11, Indra is introduced as saying that ^^he, a god, 
does not obstruct the power (or glory) of the Adityas, the 
Vasiis, or the sons of Rudra, who have promoted his (Indra’s) 
power, and made him unconquerable, irreversible, and 
unassailable/’ 

In X. 49, 10, Indra says of himself that he had placed in 
the waters what even the gods and Tvashtr could not place ; 
and (t?. 11) that he had eclipsed both gods and men in force. 

In viii. 51, 2, it is said that, without a fellow, unequalled 
by men, Indra, alone, unconquered, has surj^assed in power 
former generations and all creatures.” Here Prof. Aufrecht 
has conjectured (see Sanskrit Texts, iv., p. 91, note "'•^) that 
the words purvih hrshtih may denote races of gods anterior to 
Indra. In 'v. 7 of the same hymn it is said that all the gods 
yield to Indra in valour and strength. In v. 12 the worship- 
pers protest that their praises are true and not false; and 
declare that great destruction falls upon him who pours out 
no libations to Indra, ^ while he who does offer them is 
blessed with abundant light. 

In iv. 30, 1 ff, Indra is described as having no superior or 
equal, as having headed all the gods in battle, and as having 
alone conquered all the enemies of the gods. And in the 

* There is another hymn (x. 86), each verso of which ends with the words, 

Indra is superior to but the drift of the hymn is too obsmiro to iidmit of 
tny determining whether it has any polemical tendency or not. 

2 This sentiment^ appears to be repeated from i. 101, 4, 
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following passages (formerly quoted in Sanskrit Texts, Yol. 
iv. pp. 85 C), it is said that all of the gods are unable to frus- 
trate the mighty deeds and counsels of Indra (ii. 30, 4) ; that 
210 one, whether god or man, either surpasses or equals him 
(vi. 30, 4) ; that no one, celestial or terrestrial, has been born, 
or shall be born, like to him (vii. 32, 23) ; and that by battle 
he has acquired ample space (or wealth) for the gods (Yii, 
98, 3). And it is even said (i. 101, 3) that Varuiia and 
Siirya are subject to the command of Indra; and in x. 89, 
8, 9, that the latter can destroy the enemies of Mitra, 
Aryaman, and Vanina (hereby evincing, of course, his 
superiority to those three gods). 

All these texts, however, which are so laudatory of Indra, 
may be paralleled in the Eig-veda, not only by similar ones 
referring to Mitra and Varuna (as we have seen above), 
but also by a farther set of texts, in which other gods are 
magnified in the same style of panegyric. This is in accord- 
ance with the practice of the Indian poets to exaggerate^ (in 
a manner which renders them often mutually inconsistent) 
the attributes of the particular deity who happens at the 
moment to be the object of celebration. Thus in ii. 38, 9, it 
is said that neither Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, nor 
Eiidra can resist the ordinance of Savitr ; in iv. 13, 2, that 
Varuna and Mitra conform to his will ; and in vii. 38, 4, that 
the divine Aditi, and the kings Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman 
unite to magnify the same deity. Again, in i. 156, 4, it is 
declared that king Varuna and the Asvins submit to the 
power of Vishnu. In i. 141, 9, Varuna, Mitra, and Arya- 
man are said to be eclipsed (?) by Agni when he blasies forth. 
In iv. 6, 4, the same god is besought to consume those enemies 
who menace the stable abodes ^ of Varuna and the wise Mitra. 
In i. 128, 7, Agni is said to deliver men from the evil {dhurtteh) 
inflicted by the mighty god Varuna. In iv. 1, 2, 3, Agni is 
solicited to bring Varuna, his brother and friend ; and in w. 
4 and 5, of the same hymn, to remove Varuna and to avert 
his anger. 

If, therefore, we were to infer from passages like i. 101, 3 

^ See Miiller’s Anc. Ind. Lit., pp. 532 ^ Ordinances. — Eoth, 8,v, dhaman. 
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(wMch declares Varuna aad the Sun to be subject to Iiidra)^ 
that the worship of Indra was beginning to gain ground on 
that of Yaruna^ we should have, in like manner/ to conclude 
from the other texts just cited, that the worship of Saviti^ras 
beginning to supersede not only that of Varuna, Mitra, Ary a- 
man, and Aditi, their mother, but also that of Budra, and 
even of Indra himself. 

VII. Vayu. 

V%u, the wind, as we have already seen, is often associated 
with Indra. (See also i. 2, 4 : i. 14, 3 ; i. 23, 2 ; i. 135, 4 ff. ; 
i. 139, 1 ; ii. 41, 3 ; iv. 46, 2 ff, ; iv. 47, 2 ff. ; v. 51, 4, 6 f. ; 
vii. 90, 5 ff. ; vii. 91, 4 ff. ; x. 65, 9 ; x. 141, 4). The two 
gods appear to have been regarded by the ancient expositors 
of the Veda as closely connected with each other; for the 
17airuktas, as quoted by Yaska (Yirukta, vii. 6), while they 
fix upon Agni and Shrya as the representatives of the terres- 
trial and celestial gods respectively, speak of V%u and Indra 
in conjunction, as deities either of whom may represent those 
of the intermediate sphere. 

Vayu does not occupy a very prominent place in the Big- 
veda. If we except the allegorical description in the Purusha 
Sukta, X. 90, 13, where he is said to have sprung from the 
breath of Purusha; or unless we understand vii. 90, 3, to 
assert that he was produced by heaven and earth, there is no 
passage where the parentage of Vayu is declared. He is, 
however, said to he the son-in-law of Tvashtr (viii. 26, 21 £), 
though his wife’s name is not given. But few epithets are 
applied to him. He is called darsata, ‘^beautiful,” or ^"con- 
spicuous” (i. 2, 1), and supsarastamay ""most handsome in 
form” (viii. 26, 24). He is described as krandad-ishtiy ""rush- 
ing noisily onwards” (x. 100, 2). Together with Indra, he 
is designated as touching the sky, swift as thought, wise, 
thousand-eyed (i. 23, 2, 3). He moves in a shining car (iv. 
48, 1 ; i. 134, 1 ; i. 135, 4 ; iv. 47, 1), drawn by a pair of red 
or purple horses (i. 134, 3). His team, however, is often said 
to consist of ninety-nine, of a hxmdred, or even of a thousand 
horses, swift as thought (i. 135, 1, 3 ; ii. 41, 1 ; iv. 48, 4, 5 ; 
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YU. 91, 6; Yii. 92, 1/5), As before mentioned, Indra and 
Yayn freq^nently occiipy the same chariot (iv. 46, 2 ; iv. 48, 2 ; 
Yii. 81, 5), which has its framework of gold, which touches 
the sky, and is drawn by a thousand horses (iv. 46, 8, 4), 
Yayu, like the other gods, is a drinker of soma. In fact, he 
alone, or in conjunction with Indra, seems to be entitled to 
the first draught of this; libation (i, 134, 1 } i. 135, 1, 4; iv. 
46 , 1 ; V, 48 , 3 ; Yii, 92, 2 ; viii. 26, 25). It' is remarkable 
that YHyii is but rarely connected with the Maruts or deities 
of the storm ; but in one place (L 134, 4) he is said to haYe 
begotten them ; and in another place (i, 142, 12) to be at- 
tended by PAshaii, the AIaruts and' the Yisve devas. 

The following hymns ^are addressed to Yata (another name 
of the god of the wind). The imagery in the first is highly 
.poetical : , 

X. 168. '' 1. (I celebrate) the glory of Tata’s chariot ; its 

noise comes rending and resounding. Touching the sky, he 
moves onward, making all things ruddy : and he comes pro- 
pelling the dust of the earth. 8, The gusts of the air rush after 
him, and congregate in him as women in an assembly. Sitting 
along with him on the same car, the god, who is king of this 
universe, is borne along. 3. Hasting forward, by paths in 
the atmosphere, he never rests on any day. Friend of the 
waters, first-born, holy, in w place was he born? whence 
has he sprung ? 4. Soul of the gods, source of the universe, 

this deity moves as he lists.^ His sounds have been heard, 
but his form is not (seen) : this Y &ta let us worship with an 
oblation.” 

X. 186. “1. Let Vata, the wind, waft to us healing/ 

salutary, and auspicious, to our heart : may he prolong our 
lives. 2. And, Vata, thou art our father, our brother, and 
our friend : cause us to live. 3. From the treasure of im- 
mortality, which is deposited yonder in thy house, 0 Yata, 
give us to live.” 

Here the same property is ascribed to Yata which is else- 
where ascribed to Rudra, that of bringing healing. 

1 Compare St. JoWs Gospel, iii. 8 : The wind bloweth wliere it listeth,’' etc. 

3 Compare i. 89, 4. 
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VIIL The Makitts. 

The Ifariits, or Riidras, the gods of the tempest, who form 
a large troop (Yiii. 85, 8), are the sons of Eudra and Pl^s^i^ 
(i. 64, 2; i. 85, 1 ; i. 114, 6 ; ii. 33, 1 ; ii. 34, 2 ; v. 42, 15 : 
V. 52, 16 ; Y. 60, 5 ; vi. 50, 4 ; vi. 66, 3 ; vii. 56, 1 ; Yiii. 7, 
3, 17 ; Yiii. 20, 17). Thej?- are, however, said to he like sons 
to Indra (i. 100, 6) ; and they are also called mulJm-matamh. 
children of the ocean, whether we suppose this to he the 
aerial or terrestrial sea (x. 78, 6), and sons of heaven, divac- 
putrasah (x. 77, 2). They are frequently associated with 
Indra, as we have already seen (compare i. 23, 7, 8; i. 100, 
1 ff. ; i. 101, Iff.; i. 169, 1 ff ; hi. 32, 3, 4 : hi. 36, 9 ; hi. 
47, 1 ff ; hi. 51, 7 ff ; v. 29, 1, 2, 6 ; v. 57, 1 ; vi. 19, 11 ; 
vii. 32, 10 ; vii. 42, 5 ; viii. 36, 1 ff. ; viii. 52, 10 ; vhi. 65, 
1 ff. ; viii. 78, 1 ff. ; viii. 85, 7 ff. ; viii. 7, 24 ; x. 73, 1 ft" ; 
X. 99, 5 ; X. 113, 3) ; hut they are also celebrated separately in 
numerous hymns (as i. 37 ; i. 38 ; i. 39 ; i. 64 ; i. 85 ; i. 86 ; i. 87 ; 
i. 88 ; i. 166 ; i. 167 ; i. 168 ; hi. 52 ; hi. 53 ; hi. 54 ; hi. 55 
hi. 56 ; vii. 56 ; vii. 57 ; vii. 58, etc.) They are favourite 
deities of some of the rishis, and are often praised in highly 
poetical strains. They are like blazing fires, free from soil, 
of golden or tawny hue, and of sunlike brilliancy (vi. 66, 2 ; 
vii. 59, 11 ; vhi. 7, 7). They are also compared to swans with 
black plumage (vii. 59, 7) ; and are sometimes said to be 
playful as children (i, 166, 2 ; x. 78, 6). They are thus 
apostrophized in v. 54, 11 : Spears rest upon your shoulders, 
ye Maruts ; ye have anklets on your feet, golden ornaments 
on your breasts, fiery lightnings in your hands, and golden 
helmets^ on your heads.’’ (Compare i. 64, 4; i. 166, 10; 

1 This word is perhaps a personification of the speckled clouds. See Eoth’s 
Illustrations Nirukta, x. 39, p. 145. 

In ii. 34, 3, the epithet of Mranya-^iprah is ax)plied to these deities. This 
Sayana explains hy suvmmamaya-§irastrMh^ “ with golden helmets/' That one 
sense of mprd (feminine) is “ a head-dress, or a helmet," is settled by v. 54, 11, 
where the words ai’e nprdh ^zrshasu vitatuh hiranyayth^ “golden helmets are 
stretched (or placed) upon your heads;” and also by viii.' 7, 25, where it is said, 
sirshan JdranyayiJi . . vyaf^aUt friye^ “they displayed for ornament golden 
helmets on their heads." In the first of these passages, Bfiyana interprets siprdk 
as meaning a “ turban,” in the second a *“ helmet.” This shows that stprdhj in 
these texts at least, must mean something external to the head, and not a feature of 
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ii.:34, 2, 3; ■ Y. 53,'4'; y 55, 1 ; y. 57, ■ 5, 6 t. 58, 2 ; ' vii 
56,: 11, 13 ; Yiii.; 7, 25 ; Ym, .20, 4, 11, 22 ; x. 78, 2). 
They are armed Ydtli golden weapons, an.d with lightnings, 
dart thunderbolts, and are borne along with the fury of 
the winds (y. 54, 3; Yiii. 7, 4, 17, 32 ; x. 78, 2, 3) ; they 
split Trttra into fragments (Yiii. 7, 23) ; they are clothed 
with rain (y. 57,4); they distribute showers all over the 
world, and avert heat (y. 54, 1; y. 55, 5; viii 7, 4, 16)., 
They open up a path for the sun (Yiii. 7, 8). They shake the 
mountains, the earth, and both the worlds (i. 37, 8 ; i. 39, 5 ; 
i. 87, 3 ; Y. 54, 1 , 3 ; v. 60, 2, 3 ; vii. 57, 1 ; viii. 7, 4 ; viii. 
20, 5). They oYerturn trees, and, like wild elephants, they 
deYour the forests (i. 39, 5 ; i. 64, 7). They hare iron teeth 
(i. 88, 5) ; they roar like lions (i. 64, 8) ; all creatures are 
afraid of them (i. 85, 8). Them weapons are of Yarious de- 
scriptions — spears, bows, qiiiYers, and arrows (i. 37, 2; v. 
57,2). They are swift as thought (i. 85, 4). They ride, 
with whips in their hands (i, 37, 3), in golden cars (v. 57, 1), 

the face, as it is often interpreted, •^vhen applied to Indra. Tims smipri is explained 
by Say ana on i. 9, 3, as meaning* mhhana-hano sobham-nasika vu, “ lia-\dng hand- 
some jaws, or a handsome nose since Yaska, he says, makes sipra to mean one 
or other of these two parts of the face (Nirnkta, vi. 17) . The same explanation is 
given by Sayana on i. 29, 2; i. 81, 4; and i. 101, 10. On iii. 30, 3, however, 
the same commentator says : sipra-sabdem mrastranam ahMdlihjaU | sobJiam- 
mrastranopetah j yachu mhkana-hammiin | “ By the word ^ipra^ a helmet is 
signified. Stimprah therefore means ‘ having a handsome helmet,’ or it means 
^ having handsome 'jaws.' On iii. 32, 3 ; m. 36, 10 ; viii, 82, 4, 24 ; viii. 33, 7 ; 
viii. 55, 4; he returns to the latter interpretation. On viii. 17, 4; viii. 81, 4 ; 
vih. 82, 12 ; he again gives the alternative explanation as on iii. 30, 3. 

Professor Anirecht has favoured me with a note on the subject of the word pp9'& 
and its derivatives, of which the following are the most important parts : Sipra in 
the dual means jaws (i, 101, 10 ; iii. 32, 1 ; v. 36, 2 ; viii. 65, 10 ; x. 96, 9 ; x. 105, 
5), Sipramt means “having large jaws” (vi. 17, 2). ^iprin means the same, 
and is used only of Indra (i. 29, 2; i. 81, 4; iii, 36, 10, etc. etc), Siprint, as 
Prof. Anfrecht considers, means “ a draught (imbibed by the jaws) • ” and he 
translates i 30, 1 1, thus : (“ Eeceivc) our draughts, thunderer, soma-drinker, friend 
of thy friends the soma-drinkers.” ^iprinivat (x.U05, 5) will thus he “he who 
possesses the draught.” Sipruh in v. 54, 11, and viii. 7, 25, are “ visors,” the two 
parts of which are compared to two jaws. Ayali-mpra^ nsed of the Rhhus 
(iv. 37, 4) will consequently mean “ having iron visors,” The word occurs in 
other compounds, to which 1 need not here refer. 

I am not sutticiently acquainted with the armour of India to know whether any 
thing like a visor was or is used by warriors in that country. It is, however, 
customary for the Hindus in particnlar circumstances (as for protection from the 
heat, and also from the cold, and for pnrposes of disguise) to wear their turbans 
not only wrapped horizontally round their heads, but also perpendicularly under 
their chins and over the tops of their heads, thns enclosing the sides of their 
faces 
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with golden wheels (i 64, 11 ; i, 88, 5), drawn by ruddy and 
tawny horses (with which the chariots are said to be winged), 
and flashing forth lightnings (L 88, 1, 2; v. 57, 4). The 
animals by which these chariots are described as being drawn 
are designated in some places by the epithet prshatih (i. 37, 2 ; 
i, 39, 6 ; i. 85, 5 ; viii. 7, 28), which Prof. Wilson— following 
Sayana on Eig-veda, i. 37,2^ — renders by ''spotted deer."' 
But in i. 38, 12, the horses (asmsah) of the Maruts are spoken 
of; as is also the case in viii. 7, 27, where they (the horses) 
are called Mrcinya-pdnibhihy "golden-footed though in the 
next verse (28) the prshatih are again spoken of, as well as 

prashtih rohitah, which Sayana understands to denote either 
a swift buck, or a buck yoked as a leader to the does. 
In i. 87, 4, the troop of Maruts itself receives the epithet 
pnhad-asm, " having spotted horses.^’ This is, indeed, ex- 
plained by Sayana in the sense of " having does marked with 
white spots instead of horses but in his notes on v. 54, 2, 

10, and v. 55, 1, where the Maruts’ horses are again spoken 
of, he does not repeat this explanation. In v. 55, 6, where 
the Maruts are described as having yoked prBhaUh (feminine) 
as horses {asvd% masculine) to their chariots, Sayana says we 
may either understand " spotted mares,” or suppose the word 
"horse” to stand for doe (prshatih . . prshad^mrnd vadavdh [ 
sdrangi 'V& aira asm-mhda-mchyd} , In his note on pnhaiihMh 
in ii, 34, 3, he says they may be either does marked with 
white spots, or mares ; and he interprets prshatih in v. 57, 3, 
by asvdh^ mares. Professor Aufrecht, who has favoured me 
with a note on the subject of the word prshatih, is of opinion, 
that, looking to all the passages where it occurs in connection 
with the Maruts, it must mean mares.*^ 

^ Fnhatyo 'vmdic-yukta nmjyo Manid-vuJuma-bhutah j ‘•^prskatyo 3Iamium^" 
dti JS^iyhcmtuv nMatmt | See also his note on the same word in ii, M-, 3. 

- Bonfcy, in his translation of this verse (Orient, iiritl Occident, ii. 250) retains 
the sense of antilopes. In vii. 56, I, the Maruts are styled svamih, “ having' 
good horses,’^ which Sdyana explains ^ohhana~mWik^ “having good carriei's."' 

Prof. Aufrecht has pointed out a number of passages regarding tire sense of 
the words prshad-am m^iprakat, as Rayamulcuta on Amara, tbe Vaj. Sanh. xxiv. 

11, 18; Batapatlm Brdhniana, v, 5, 1, 10, and v, 5, C, 9. He has 'also indicated 
another verse of the Eig-veda (v. 68, 6) where prslmilbkiH in the feminine is 
joined with a^mih in the masculine; and remarks that viii. 54, 10, 11, could not 
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Some traces are perceptible in tbe Rig-veda of a dispute 
between the votaries of tbe Maruts and tbose of Indra in 
regard to tbeir respective claims to worship. Thus in hymns 
165 and 170 of the first book of the E.V* we find dialogues in 
the first case between Indra and the Maruts, and in the second 
between Indra and Agastya, regarding the respective claims 
of these deities to worship. In i. 165, 6, Indra asks, t ^ Where 
was your inherent power, ye Maruts, when ye left me alone ^ 
in the conflict with Ahi ? It was I who, fierce, strong, and 
energetic, overturned* my enemies with my shafts.’^ The 
Maruts rejoin: ^^7. Vigorous god, thou hast done great 
things with ns for thy helpers, through our equal valour; 
for, 0 strong Indra, we Maruts by our power perform many 
great exploits when we desire.^^ Indra replies : ^^ 8. By my 
own prowess, Maruts, I slew Yrtra, mighty in my wrath,’’ etc. 

Of hymn i. 170, the Mrukta says, i. 5, that ‘^Agastya, 
having prepared an oblation for Indra, desired to give the 
Maruts also a share in it. On ■which Indra came and com- 
plained.” The Maruts reply, v, 2 : Why dost thou seek to 
kill us, Indra ? The Maruts are thy brothers. Act amicably 
towards them. Do not kill us in the fray.” ^ Indra then 
says to Agastya, -e?. 3 : Why dost thou, brother Agastya, 
being our friend, disregard us ? For we know ho'W thy mind 
is. Thou wilt not give us anything.” — (See Roth’s Elucida- 
tions of Nirukta, p. 6.) 

In the following passages the Maruts are said to worship 
Indra, viz. : iii. 32, 3 ; v. 29, 1, 2, 6 ; ’vi. 17, 11 ; viii. 3, 7 ; 
viii. 78, 1 ; viii. 78, 3, 

IX. SuBYA Aisrn Savixb. 

The great powers presiding over day and night are, as we 
have seen above, supposed by the Indian Commentators to be 
personified in Mitra and Yaruna, But these deities, and 

mean that the rishi received a thousand antelopes,^ Prof. Both appears, from a 
remark under the word eta (vol, i. p. 1091 of his Diet.) to regard prskat^a^ as a 
kind of deer. 

1 See above, p. 94, ^ See Both on this text, s.v. 

■VOL. I. — [new SEEIES.] S 
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espeoially Taruna, as described in tbe Teda, are far more 
thaa the mere representatives of day and night. They are 
also recognized as moral governors, as well as superintendents 
of physical phenomena. There are two other gods (also, as 
has been already noticed, reckoned in a few passages as be- 
longing to the Adityas),^ who are exact personifications of the 
sun, viz. : Sfirya and Savitr. It is under these two different 
appellations that the sun is chiefly celebrated in the Eig 
Yeda ; and although it may be difficult to perceive why the 
one name should be used in any particular case rather than 
the other, the application of the names may perhaps depend 
upon some difference in the aspect under which the sun is 
conceived, or on some diversity in the functions which he is 
regarded as fulfilling. Different sets of hymns are, at any 
rate, devoted to his worship under each of these names, and 
the epithets which are applied to him in each of these cha- 
racters are for the most part separate. In some few places, 
both these two names, and occasionally some others, appear 
to be applied to the solar deity indiscriminately, but in most 
cases the distinction between them is nominally, at least, 
preserved. 

The principal hymns, or portions of hymns, in praise of 
Shrya are the following: — i. 50, 1-13; i. 115, 1-6; iv. 13, 
1-3 : iv. 45, 6 ; v. 5, 6, 8, 9 ; v. 45, 9, 10 ; v. 59, 5 ; vii. 
60, 1-4; X. 37, 1 ff. He is treated in Nirukta, xii, 14-16. 

Surya is described as moving on a car, which is sometimes 
said to be drawn by one, and sometimes by several, or by 
seven fleet horses (i. 116, 3, 4 ; vii. 00, 3 ; vii. 63 , 2 ; ix. 
63, 8 ; X. 37, 3 ; x. 49, 7. His path is prepared by the 
Adityas, Mitra, Aiyaman, and Vanina (i. 24, 8 ; vii. 60 , 4 ; 
vii. 87, 1). Pushan goes as his messenger with his golden 
ships, which sail in the aerial ocean (vi. 58, 3). He is the 
preserver and soul of all things stationary and moving 

^ la X. 88, 11, SUrya styled Aditeya; and in viii. 90, 11, Aditya. In other 
places, -Yiii. 35 If. and 13 ff., he is mentioned separately from tlio Adityas ; but so 
also is Varnna in Yiii. 35, 1. 

® Indra is said to traTorse the shy with the sun’s horses (x. 49, 7). Compare 
Ovid’s description of Fhaethon’s homes, Metam, ii. 153, 
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(i. 115, 1 ; Tii. 60, 2) and the vivifier (prasavUd^) of men 
(vii. 63, 2, 4). He is far-seeing, all-seeing;® beholds all 
creatures and the good and bad deeds of mortals (iv. 1, 7 ; 
Ti. 51, 2; Tii. 35, 8; vii. 60, 2; Tii. 61, 1; tH. 63, 1, 4; 
X. 37, 1). He is the eye® of Mitra and Taruna (i. 115, 1 
Ti. 61, 1 ; Tii. 61, 1 ; Tii. 63, 1 ; x. 37, 1. Compare Tii. 76, 1 ; 
X. 10,9 ; X. 16, 3). He knows the three spheres and separate 
races of the gods (tI. 51, 2). He upholds the sky (x. 85, 1). 
He rolls up darkness like a hide (tu. 63, 1). He is said to be, 
through his greatness, the dmne leader or priest {asimjah 
purohUah) of the gods (Tiii. 90, 12). In Tiii. 82, 1, 4, he is 
identified with Indra. In x. 170, 4, the epithets viscakarman, 
the architect of the uniTerse, and lisvadevyavat, the soTereign 
deity, are applied to him (as in Tiii. 87, 2, Indra also is styled 
visvakarman and vismdemh). In Tii. 60, 1, and Tii. 62, 2, 
he is said to declare men sinless to Mitra, Varuna, etc. 

In many passages, howeTer, the dependent position of SOrya 
is asserted. Thus he is said to haTe been produced, or caused 
to shine, or to rise, or to hawe his path prepared, etc., by 
Indra (ii. 12, 7 ; iii. 31, 15 ; iii. 32, 8 ; iii. 44, 2 ; iii. 49, 4 ; 
Ti. 17, 5 ; Tiii. 78, 7 ;5 Tiii. 87, 2 ; x. 171, 4); by Indra and 
Soma (Ti. 72, 2) ; by Agni (x. 3, 2 ; x. 88, 6 ; x. 156, 4) ; by 
Soma (Ti. 44, 23 ; ix. 63, 7 ; ix. 75, 1 ; ix. 86. 29 ; ix. 96, 5 ; 
ix. 97, 41 ; ix. 107, 7 ; ix. 110, 3); by Dhatr (x. 190, 3); by 
Varuna (i. 24, 8 ; tu. 87, 1); by Mitra and Varuna (iT. 13, 2; 
T. 63, 4, 7 ; Tii. 82, 3); and by the Angirases through their 
rites (x. 62, 3). He is declared to be god-bom (x. 37, 1), to be 
the son of the sky (ibid.), to hare been drawn by the gods 
from the ocean where he was hidden (x. 72, 7), to haTe been 

1 This word and others derived from the same root sh, are, as we shall shortly 
see, very frequently applied to Savitr. In x. 66, 2, the gods are said to ho Indra- 
prasutuh. 

2 The classical poets also describe the sun as all-seeing. See JEscliylus, Prom. 
91, Homer, Iliad, iii. 277 ; xiv. 344; Odyssey, viii. 270, Ovid, Metam. iv. 
I7lf., 19Cf. 

s Compare the expression of Hesiod, 0pp. et Dies, 265 (quoted by M. Mhller, 
Oxford Essays for 18oG, p. 53), icdv'ra Aihs h^QaAphs Ka\ TirduTo, voijeroLs. K.TtX, 
In this verse he is said to he also the eye of Agni. 

5 In his note on this passage (viii. 78, 7) vSajapa relates a legend, that formerly 
the Panis had carried off the cows of the Angirases, and placed them on a menn- 
tain enveloped in darkness, when Indra, after hein^ landed by the Angirases, 
and supplicated to restore the cows, caused the sun to rise that he might see them. 
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placed by tbe gods in beayen (x. 88, 11, where be is identified 
with Agni) ; and to baye sprang from tlie eye of Pnrasba (x. 
90, 13). He is also said to baye been oyercome by India (x. 
43, 5 ; iv. 30, 6), wbo carried off one of tbe wheels of his 
chariot (i. 175, 4)d 

tJshas is in one place said to be bis wife (vii. 75, 5) ; while 
in another passage (yii. 78, 3) the Dawns are by a natural 
figure declared to produce him, and in a third passage to re- 
yeal him (vii. 80, 2). 

The Atharya Veda contains a long hymn to Sfirya, xiii. 2. 

The Mahabharata (iii. 166 ff.) has a hymn to the same god, 
in which he is styled the eye of the world, and the soul of all 
embodied beings (v, 166) ; and his divine chariot is referred 
to(?;. 170). 

Savitk. 

The hymns which are devoted to the celebration of Savitr 
are tbe following : i. 35 ; ii. 38 ; iv. 53 ; iv. 54 ; y. 81 ; v. 
82 ; yii. 38 ; vii. 45 ; yii. 63 ; . with many detached passages 
and verses, such as, i. 22 , 5-8 ; iii, 56, 6, 7 ; iii.. 62, 10-13, 
etc. etc. 

The epithets, characteristics, and functions of this god, as 
described in the Eig Veda, are as follows : 

He is pre-eminently the golden deity, being 
golden-eyed (i. 35, 8) ; Mranya-'pdni^^ Mrani/a-hasta, golden- 
handed (i. 22, 5 ; i. 35, 9, 10 ; iii. 54, 11 ; vi. 60, 8 ; yi. 71, 
4; yii. 38, 2) ; hira7ipa~jVii% golden-tongnei (vi. 71, 3); m- 
jihm, beautiful-tongned (iii. 54, 11 ; vii. 45, 4 ) ; mandm-jihm^ 
pleasant-tongued (vi. 71, 4). He invests himself with golden 
or tawny mail {pisangam dr&pim, iv. 53, 2) ; and assumes all 
forms (y. 81, 2). He is also harlhesa^ the yellow-haired (x. 
139, 1). Luminous in his aspect, he ascends a golden car 

1 SeeiY. 17, 14; vi. 56,3.^ 

2 See tlie tasteless explanations of tliis opitliet given hy the commentator and 
the Kaushitald Brdhmana, as mentioned in Kosems and ‘Wilson’s notes on i. 22, 5; 
and see also "Weber’s Ind. Stndien, ii, 306. The same epithet is given to Savitr 
in the Vaj. Sanhit^, i. 16,^ where see the commentary. Savitr is also called 
prthupiinij broad-handed (ii. 38, 2), and supd7iij beantiful-handed (Hi. 33, 6; 
vii, 46, 4). Tvashty, too, is called mpdiiii (iii. 54, 12), os are also Mika and 
Yaxuioia (lii, 66, 7). 
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(i 35, 2,4, 5) drawn by radiant borses (ih, w. 3, 6; and vii. 
45, 1) ; and beholding all creatures, he pursues an upward and 
a downward path (i. 35, 2, 3). Surrounded by a golden lustre 
(hi. 31, 8; vii. 38, 1 ; vii. 45, 3), he illuminates the atmos- 
phere, and all the regions of the earth (i. 35, 7, 8 ; iv. 14, 2; 

iv. 53, 4; t. 81, 2). His golden arms,^ which he stretches 
out to infuse energy into all creatures, reach to the utmost 
ends of heaven (ii. 38, 2; iv. 53, 3, 4; vi. 71, 1, 5; vii 45, 
2). In one place, however, (vi, 71, 4), he is called ayoha%% 
the iron-jawed, though even there the commentator says that 
mjm, which ordinarily means iron, is to be rendered by gold. 
His ancient paths in the sky are said to he free from dust (i. 
35, 11). He is called (like Varuna and others of the gods) 

a divine spirit (i. 35, 7, 10; iv. 53, 1). His will and 
independent authority cannot be resisted by Indra, Varuna, 
Mitra, Aryaman, Hudra, or by any other being (ii. 38, 7, 9 ; 

v. 82, 2). He observes fixed laws (iv. 53, 4; x. 34, 8 ; x. 
139, 3). The other gods follow his course (v. 81, 3). The 
waters and the wind obey his ordinance (ii. 38, 2). His 
praises are celebrated by the Vasns, by Aditi, by the royal 
Varuna, by Mitra and by Aryaman (vii. 38, 3, 4), He is 
lord of all desirable things (i. 24, 3), and sends blessings from 
the sky, from the atmosphere, and from the earth (ii. 38, 11). 
He impels the car of the Asvins before the dawn (i. 34, 10). 
He i^prajApati^^ the lord of all creatures, the supporter of the 
sky and of the world (iv. 63, 2; iv. 64, 4; x. 149, 1, 4}.^ 
He measures the mundane regions (v. 81, 3). He bestows 
immortality on the gods (iv. 54, 2 == V&j. Sanh. xxxiii. 64) as 


^ Indra, too, is called hiranya-hahUt golden-armed, Tii. 34, 4. Agni is said to 
raise aloft his arms like Sayitr, i. 95, 7. Inyix. 79, 2, the Dawns are said to send 
forth light as Savitj- stretches out his arms. In i. 190, 3, also the arms of Savitr 
are alluded to. In vii. 62, 6, Mitra and Varuna are supplicated to stretch out 
their arms. 

2 In the Taittiriya Brahmana, i. 6, 4, 1 (p. 117), it is said, :Praj&patih SaviU 
hJiuivd praju asrjata ; ‘^PrajS-pati, becoming Savitr, created living beings.'* On 
the relation of ‘Savitr and Prajapati see Weber, “ Omina nnd Portenta," pp. 366, 
392 ; and the passage of the Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 3, 5, 1, where it is said 
that people are accustomed to identify Savitr with Prajapati, Yo Ivy em SavM sa 
Frajdpatir iti mdantah^ etc. etc. 

3 It is not clear whether it is Savitr or the aerial ocean {samudra) from which 
earth, atmosphere, and sky arc said in x, 149, 2, to have sprung. See Orig. 
Sansk. Texts, iv. 96. 
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he did on the Elbhus (i. 110, 3), He is supplicated to deliver 
his worshippers from sin (iv. 64, 3). 

Savitr is sometimes called qpdm napat, son of the waters, an 
epithet which is more commonly applied to xigni. 

The word Savitr is defined by Yaska (Nirukta, x. 31) as 
meaning sarvasya prasavitd, but he does not explain in what 
sense prcmvitd is to be taken. The root sii or su from which it is 
derived has three principal significations, (1) to generate or 
bring forth ; (2) to pour forth a libation ; and (3) to send or 
impel. When treating of the derivatives of this root as applied 
to Savitr, Sayana sometimes gives them the sense of sending 
or impelling, and sometimes of permitting or authorizing 
{amij'hd). In a few places he explains the root as meaning to 
beget. (Thus on i. 113, 1, he renders prasutd by iitpamid, and 
samh by iitpattih ) . The word prmmifr, as well as various other 
derivatives of the root sw, are introduced in numerous pas- 
sages of the Hig Veda relating to the god Savitr, with evident 
reference to the derivation of that name from the same root, 
and with a constant play upon the words, ^ such as is unex- 
ampled in the case of any other deity. 

The following are some of the passages of the Eig* Veda in 
which these derivatives occur : 

i. 124, 1. ‘VThe god Savitr hath impelled or aroused {prd- 
Bdvit) our two-footed and four-footed property to go.’’ 

i. 157, 1. ‘^The god Savitr has aroused {prdsdvit) each 
moving thing {jagat : comp. i. 169, 3). 

V. 81, 2 (=Vaj. Sanh. xii. 3). ^‘The wise (Savitr) |3uts on 
(or, manifests) all forms. He hath sent {prcisdvU) prospeiity 
to biped and quadruped. The eminent Savitr has illuminated 
the sky. He shines after the path of the Dawn.’’ 6. Thou 
alone art the lord of vivifying power {prasavasya), 

i. 159, 5. That desirable wealth we to-day seek through 
the vivifying power {prasa've) of the divine Savitr,” 

^ See Kotli^s Illtistratioiis of tfie Nirukta, p. 76. I caiuiot say -whether this 
feature in the hymns in question affords any sufficient ground for regarding them as 
artificial in character, and consequently as comparatively late in their origin. To 
form a judgment on this point, it would he necessary to compare them in other 
respects with the other hymns. 
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iii. 33, 6 (Nir. ii. 26). god Savitr hatli led (us, Le, 

the waters) ; by liis propulsion (prasam) we flow on broadly.’’ 

ii. 38, 1. '''The god Savitr hath arisen to impel (or vivify, 
samija) us, he who continually so works, the supporter.” 

viii. 91, G. "I invoke the sea-clothed Agni, as (I invoke) 
the vivifying power [saoani^) of Savitr, and the enjoyments 
of Bhaga.” 

iii. 56, 6. " Thrice every day, 0 Savitr, send {miwd) us 

desirable things from the sky. . . . . * . 7. Thrice Savitr 

continues to send down (these things to us) from the sky ; and 
so also do the fair-handed Mitra and Varuna. Even the 
waters, even the spacious heaven and earth, have solicited 
wealth to (call forth?) the vivifying power {samya) of Savitr.” 

iv. 53, 3. "Savitr hath stretched out his arms in his vivi- 
fying energy stablishing and vivifying (prasumn) 

all that moves, by his rays. .... 6. May that god Savitr 

who bestows great happiness, the vivifier (prasavUd), the 
stablisher, who is lord both of that which moves and of that 
which is stationary, bestow on us protection,” 

iv. 54, 3. " Whatever (offence) we have committed . . . - 
against gods or men, do thon, 0 Savitr, render (siwatdt) us 
sinless.” 

V. 82, 3. " For he, Savitr, who is Bhaga, (or the adorable, 

bhaga), sends {suvdtl) wealth to his worshipper 5. 

Send {sddh) to-day, 0 divine Savitr, prosperity with progeny ; 
send away {para sima) sleeplessness (comp. x. 37, 4). 5. Send 
away {pard Suva), O divine Savitr, all calamities ; send (dsuva) 
us what is good. 6. May we, being sinless to Aditi, through 
the influence (sava) of the divine Savitr, possess all things 
desirable. 7. We worship to-day, with hymns, Savitr, who 
possesses true energy {satya-sava^), the god of all (gods), the 
lord of the good.” 

vi- 71, 1. "The potent god Savitr. hath stretched out his 
golden arms to vivify (or impart energy, savandya) . . . - 

1 In i. 164, 26, and ix. 67, 25, particularly in tlie latter passage, sam may mean 
a libation of soma. 

« This word also occurs in Sdma Veda, i. 464. ^ 

3 The same epithet is applied to him in x, 36, 13. It occurs also in the Sama 
Veda, L 464, 
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2. May we abide (have a share ?) in the excellent vivifying 
•power {smimam; compare x, 36, 12) of the god Savitr, and 
in the bestowal of wealth by thee, who continnest to establish 
and vivify (nivemne prasave olid) the entire two-footed and 
four-footed world .... 4. This god Savitr .... sends 
{siwati) to his worshipper many desirable things ..... 
6. Send (sdvili) to ns to-day, Savitr, what is desirable; send 
it to ns to-morrow, and every day."^^ 

vii. 38, 2. Rise, Savitr, .... sending (dsiwdna) to men 
the food which is fit for mortals. 4. Whom (Le* Savitr) the 
goddess Aditi praises, desiring the vivifying power (samm) of 
the divine Savitr/’ 

vii. 40, 1, May we partake in the distribution (of wealth) 
which the opulent god Savitr shall send (siivdii) to-day.” 

vii. 45, 1. May the god Savitr approach, rich in gems, 
filling the atmosphere, borne by horses, holding in his hand 
many gifts suitable for men, stablishing and vivifying (prasu-> 
mn) the world. 3. The powerful god Savitr, lord of wealth, 
hath sent (savishat) us riches/’ 

X. 35, 7. ^^Send (dsMM) us to-day, 0 god Savitr, a most 
excellent and desirable portion,” etc. 

X. 36, 4. *^May Savitr send {sumtu) all prosperity,” etc, 

X. 64, 7. ‘^ For they (V&yu and Pilshan), with one heart 
and one mind, seek after strength in the vivifying power 
{savimani) of the god Savitr.” 

X. 100, 8. ^^May Savitr remove {apaBavishat) sickness/’ 

X. 139, 1. Invested with the solar rays, with yellow hair, 
Savitr raises aloft his light continually from the east. In his 
energy (prasam) the wise Pushan marches, beholding all 
worlds, a guardian.” 

The preceding passages will suffice to show the extent to 
which this play on words is carried in the hymns addressed 
to Savitr. - 

Derivatives from the same root are, as we have already 
seen, also applied to Sfirya, as prasavitd and prasutah^ in 
R. V. vii. 63, 2 and 4 ; and apustwa in x. 37, ’ 4 ; to Indra 
iharyawa-prasMdhy iii. 30, 12) ; to Varnna {par&suvay ii. 28, 9) ; 
and to Mitra, Aryaman, Savitr, and Bhaga {mvafiy vii, 66, 4). 
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InTii. 77, 1, TTslias (the Dawn) is said to incite (pmsuvanU) 
all life to motion. In viii. 18, 1, the impulse, vivifying 
power, or favouring aid of the Adityas is re- 

ferreddo. ' 

Savitr is sometimes expressly distinguished from Shrya. 
Thus he is said in i. 35, 9, to approach or (according to 
Benfey’s rendering) to bring the sun (Surya);^ in i. 123, 3, 
to declare men sinless to the sun (Surya); and in v. 81, 4, to 
combine with the rays of the sun (SCtrya). In explanation of 
the last passage, Sayana remarks, that before his rising the 
sun is called Savitr, and at his rising and setting, Surya. 
And similarly says (Jfirukta xii. 12) that the time of 

Savitr^s appearance is when darkness has been removed, and 
the rays of light have become diffused over the sky ; ’’ and in 
proof of this he refers to v. 81, 2, quoted above. It is scarcely 
consistent with this explanation, however, that in vii. 66, 4, 
Savitr is said, along with Mitra (the god of the day), and 
Aryaman and Bhaga, to bestow blessings after the rising of 
the sun. Again, in x. 139, 1, Savitr is termed akrya-rasmi, 
^rinvested with the rays of Shrya and in vii. 35, 8 and 10, 
as well as .X. 181, 1, the two gods are separately mentioned. 
In other texts, however, the two names appear to denote the 
same deity, as in i. 35, 7 ; i. 124, 1 ; iv. 14, 2; x. 158, 1-5 ; 
and vii. 66, 1-4 (where the functions expressed by the de- 
rivatives of the root sti, which, as we have seen, are most 
generally assigned to Savitr, are predicated of Surya). In 
i. 157, 1, it is not very clear whether the two names are to be 
understood of one god, or of two. 

In V. 81, 4 and 5, Savitr is identified with Mitra and 
Pushan, or is, at least, described as fulfilling the proper func- 
tion of those gods. And similarly in v. 82, 1, 3 ; and vii. 
38, 1, 6 (unless hliaga is a simple epithet), Savitr is identified 
with the god of that name. On the other hand, he is clearly 
distinguished from these and other deities, in such texts as 

1 sayana remai’ks here that, though the godhead of Savitr and Surya is iden- 

tical, they may yet, from their representing different forms, be spoken of as 
respectively approaching and approached. , » . 

2 As in another place (x. 12, 8), he is supplicated, along with Mitra and Aditi, 
to declare the worshippers sinless to Yaruna. 
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iii, 54, 11, 12; vi. -21, 9; vi. 49, 14; vi. 50, 1, IS';- viii 
18, 3 ; yiii, 91, 6 ; X. 139, 1. 

The word Savitr is not always a proper name ; but is some- 
times used as an epithet. Thus in ii. 30, 1, it seems to express 
an attribute of Iiidra; and in iii. 55, 19, and x. 10, 5, to be, 
as well as msmrupay an epithet of Tvashti^ 

X. Agni.. 

Agni is the god of fire, the Ignis of the Latins. He is 
one of the most prominent deities of the Eig Veda, as the 
hymns addressed to him far exceed in number those which 
are devoted to the celebration of any other divinity, with 
the sole exception of Indra. Agni is not, like the Greek 
TIephaistos, or the Latin Vulcan, the artificer of the gods 
(an office which, as we shall presently see, is in the Veda 
assigned to Tvaslitr), hut derives his principal importance 
from his connection with the ceremonial of sacrifice. He is 
an immortal (i. 44, 6 ; i. 58, 1 ; ii. 10, 1, 2 ; iii. 2, 11 ; iii. 3, 
1 ; iii. 11, 2; iii. 27, 5, 7 ; vi. 9, 4 ; vii. 4, 4 ; x. 79, 1), who 
has taken np his abode among mortals as their guest (i. 44, 4; 
i. 58, 6 ; ii. 4, 1 ; iii. 2, 2 ; iv. 1, 20 ; v. 1, 8 ; v. 8, 2 ; v. 18, 
1 ; vi. 2, 7 ; vi. 15, 1, 4; vii. 8, 4; viii. 73, 1 ; x. 1, 5 ;/x. 
91, 2). He is the domestic priest, 

(i. 1, 1, 3, 8 ; i. 12, 1 ; i. 13, 1, 4 ; i. 26, 7 ; I 36, 3, 5 ; 

i. 44, 1, 7, 9, 12 ; i. 45, 7 ; i. 58, 1, 6 ; i. 60, 4; i. 68, 4; L 

74, 6 ; i. 127, 1 ; L 141, 1, 12 ; i. 149, 4, 6 ; i. 188, 3 ; ii 6, 

1 ; ii. 6, 6 ; ii. 9, 1 ; iii. 4, 1 ; iii. 7, 9 ; iii. 14, 1 ; iii. 19, 1 ; 

iii. 10, 2, 9 ; iii. 11, 1 ; iv. 1 , 8 ; v. 11, 2 ; v. 26, 7 ; vi 16, 

4, 13 ; vi. 16, 6; vii. 7, 5 ; vii 10, 2 ; vii. 11, 5 ; vii, 16, 5, 
12 ; viii. 44, 6 ; viii. 49, 1 ; ix. 66, 20 ; x. 1, 6), appointed 
both by men and gods, who performs in a higher sense all 
the various sacrificial offices which the Indian ritual assigned 
to a number of different functionaries (i. 94, 6 ; ii. 1, 2 ; ii. 

5, 2, 3 ; iv. 1, 8 ; iv. 9, 3, 4 ; x. 2, 2 ; x. 91, 10). He is a 
sage, the divinest among sages {asuro mpaschitam^ iii. 3, 4), 
intimately acquainted with all the forms of worship, the wise 
director, the successful accomplisher, and the protector, of all 
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ceremonies (i. i, i ; m. d, o ; in, zi, 6 ; iii, 

7, 8 ; X. 91, 3, 8 ; vL 14, 2; vii 4, 4), wito enables men to 
serve tile gods in a correct and acceptable manner, in cases 
where this would be beyond their own unaided skill (x. 2, 3- 
5). He is the father, king, ruler, banner, or outward mani- 
festation {ketu)} and sn|)erintendeiit, of sacrifices and religious 
duties (iii. 3, 3, 4 ; iii. 10, 4 ; iii. 11, 2 ; iv. 3, 1 ; vi. 2, 3 ; 
viii. 43, 24 ; X. 1, 5 ; x. 6, 3). He is also the religious leader 
or priest of the gods (x. 110, 11 ; x. 150, 4). He is a swift 
[raghiipatva:, x. 6, 4) messenger, moving between heaven and 
earth, appointed both by gods and by men to maintain their 
mutual communications, to announce to the gods the hymns, 
and to convey to them the oblations, of their worshippers (i. 
12, 1, 2, 4, 8 j i. 27, 4 ; i. 36, 3, 4, 6 ; i. 44, 2, 3, o, 9, 12 ; 
i. 58, 1 ; i. 74, 4, 7 ; i. 188, 1 ; ii. 6, 6 ; ii. 9, 2 ; ii. 10, 6 ; 
iii. 5, 2, 11 ; iii. 6, 5 ; iii. 8, 6 ; iii. 9, 8 ; iii. 11, 2 ; iii. 17, 
4 ; iii. 21, 1, 5 ; iv. 1, 8 ; iv. 2, 3 ; iv. 7, 8 ; iv. 8, 2, 4 ; v. 

8, 6; V. 21, 3 ; vi. 15, 8-10; vii. 11, 4; vii. 16, 4; vii. 17, 
6; viii. 19, 21 ; viii. 23, 18, 19 ; viii. 39, 1, 9 ; viii. 44, 3 ; 
X. 4, 2 ; X. 46, 10 ; x. 91, 11 ; x. 122, 7). Being acquainted 
with the innermost recesses of the sky (iv. 8, 2, 4), he is well 
fitted to summon the gods to the sacrifices ; and he comes 
with them seated on the same car (iii. 4, 11 ; vii. 11, 1), or 
in advance of them (x. 70, 2). He brings Varima to the 
ceremony, India from the sky, the Mariits from the air (x. 
70, 11). Without him the gods experience no satisfaction 
(vii. 11, 1). He himself offers them worship (vii. 11, 3 ; viii 
91, 16; X. 7, 6). He is the mouth and tongue through 
which both gods and men taste the sacrifices (ii. 1, 13, 14), 
He is elsewhere asked to eat the offerings himself (iii. 21, 
1 ff. ; iii. 28, 2-6), and invited to drink the soma-juioe (i 14, 
10; i 19, 9; L 21, 1, 3). 

The 51st hymn of the tenth book contains a dialogue be- 
tween Agni and the other gods, in which they give utterance 
to their desire that he would come forth from his concealment, 


His father begot Mm M jajCma) to be the revelation and brilliant 

ler of ail sacrihees. With the phrase, jmita tm% compare the expres- 

s in X. 20, 9, also relating to Agni, and in iv. 17, 4, relating to Indra, 
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and try to persuade Mm to appear and convey to them the 
customary oblations. After he has expressed some timid 
apprehension (vv. 4, 6), he is induced (as it would seem) 
by the promise of long life and a share in the sacrifice to 
accede to their request. In the next following hymn (the 
52nd) Agni proclaims himself the master of the ceremonies, 
declares himself ready to obey the commands of the gods, and 
asks how and by wbat path be can bring them the oblations. 
Agni is the lord, protector, and leader of the people, mspati, 
visdm gopd, visdin piira eta (i. 12, 2 ; i. 26, 7 ; i. 31, 11 ; i. 
96, 4 ; ii. 1, 8 ; iii. 11, 5) ; the king or monarch, or king of 
men (i. 69, 5 ; ii. 1, 8 ; iii. 10, 1 ; v. 4, 1 ; vi. 7, 1 ; vii, 8, 1 ; 
viii. 43, 24). He is also the lord of the house, gr/iapaii 
dwelling in every abode (i. 12, 6 ; i. 36, 5 ; i. 60, 4 ; v. 8, 2 ; 
vii. 15, 2; x. 91, 2). He is a father, mother, brother, son, 
kinsman, and friend (i. 26, 3 ; i. 31, 10, 14, 16 ; i. 75, 4 ; ii. 
1, 9 ; vi. 1, 5 ; viii. 43, 16 ; viii. 64, 16 ; x. 7, 3) ; and some 
worshippers claim with him a hereditary friendship (i. 71, 10). 
He drives away and destroys Eakshases or demons (iii. 15, 1 ; 
vii. 13, 1 ; vii. 15, 10 ; viii. 23, 13 ; viii. 43, 26 ; x. 87, 1 ; 
X. 187, 3). In hymn x. 87, he is invoked to protect the 
sacrifice (^. 9), and to consume the Eakshases and TatudhS.- 
nas by the most terrible manifestations of his fury (passim). 

Various, though not necessarily inconsistent, accounts' are 
given in the hymns of the birth of Agni. Sometimes a divine 
origin is ascribed to him, while at other times his production, or 
at least his manifestation, is ascribed to the use of the ordinary 
human appliances. Thus he is said to have been brought 
from the sky by Matarisvan^ (i. 60, 1; i. 93, 6 ; i 143, 2; 
i. 148, 1 ; iii. 2, 13; iii. 5, 10; iii. 9, 5 ; vi. 8, 4), to have 
been generated by Indra between two clouds (ii. 12, 3) ; to have 
been generated by the sky (x. 45, 8), to he the son of heaven, 
and earth (iii. 2, 2 ; iii. 25, 1 ; x. 1, 2, 7 ; x. 2, 7 ; x. 140, 1), 
whom he magnified on [or by] his birth (iii. 3, 11). His pro- 
duction is also said to be due to the waters (x. 2, 7 ; x. 91, 6), 
and to Tvashtr (i. 95, 2; x. 2, 7). He is elsewhere said to have 

^ See my article on Maun in vol, %x. of this Journal, p. 416, note. In one 
place (vii. 15, 4) he is called the falcon of the sky {dimh 
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been generated by tile gods (vi. 7, 1; viii. 91, 17), as a light 
to the Arya (i. 69, 2), or placed by tbe gods among tbe tribes 
of Mann (i. 36, 10; ii. 4, 3; Ti. 16, 1; viii. 73, 2). Yet 
altbougb tbe son, he is also the father of tbe gods (i. 69, 1). 

In viii. 19, 33, bis superiority to other fires is shewn by their 
being declared to be parts of him. 

In other passages, however, as in iii. 29, 1 ff., the process 
of friction, by which the god is daily generated by his wor- 
shippers, is described (compare i. 44, 7 ; i. 68, 2 ; iii. 23, 2-4 ; 
vii. 1, 1 ; viii. 49, 15). He is produced from two sticks ^ as 
an infant (v. 9, 3; viii. 23, 25). Strange to say, the child 
immediately begins, with unnatural voracity, to consume his 
parents, and is altogether beyond his mortal worshipper’s 
comprehension (x. 79, 4). Like the wriggling brood of a 
serpent, however, he is sometimes difficult to catch (v. 9, 4). 

Wonderful is his growth, seeing that he is born of a mother 
who cannot suckle him (s. 115, 1) ; but he is nourished and 
increased by oblations of clarified butter (iii. 21, 1 fi. ; v. 11, 3 ; 

V, 14, 6 ; viii. 39, 3 ; viii. 43, 10, 22 ; viii. 44, 1 ; viii. 63, 2 ; 

X. 118, 4, 6. He himself is made by the poet to say “butter 
is my eye” (iii. 26, 7). His epithets are vmrious, and for the 
most part descriptive of his physical characteristics. He is 
ghrtdnnah, butter-fed (vii. 3, 1 ; s. 69, 2); ghrta-nirnik, 
butter-formed (iii. 17, 1 ; iii. 27, 5 ; s. 122, 2) ; ghrta-kesa, 
butter haired (viii. 49, 2) ; ghrta-prshtha, butter-backed (v. 

4, 3 ; v. 37, 1 ; vii. 2, 4 ; x. 122^ 4) ; ghrtapratika, gleaming 
with butter (iii. 1, 8 ; v. 11, 1 ; x. 21, 7) ; ghrta-yoni, issuing 
from butter (v. 8, 6) ; dhdma-ketu, smoke-bannered (i. 27, 

11 ; i. 44, 3; i. 94, 10 ; v. 11, 3; viii. 43, 4; viii. 44, 10 ; 

X. 4, 5 ; X. 12, 2) ; he sends up his smoke, like a pillar to the 

1 Heiiee, perhaps, it is that he is called bom of two parents (i. 31, 2> 

5) ; and dvi>jamnu^ having a double birth (i. 60, 1 ; i. 149, 4, o). He is, how- 
ever, also called bhunjanmd, having many births (x. 5, 2). In K.V. i. 95, 2, he 
is said to be produced by the ten young women, the ten fingers. See Eoth, 
illustrations of Niruhta, p. 120 ; Bentey’s Orient und Occident, ii. 510 ; and 
Roth’s Lexicon, s.v. Tvashtr. ^ i i 

In rG«*ard to the persons or families by whom the sacrificial fire is supposed to 
have bc^cn first kindled, and the rites of Aryan worship introduced, viz., Mann, 

Angiras, Bhrgu, Atharvan, Dadhyanch, etc., see my paper on ^‘Manu, the i>ro- 

genitor of the Aryan Indians,” in vol. xx. of this lournal, pp. 410-416. In vin. , . ; 

23, 17, Kavya U§anas is said to have established Agni to perform invocations on 

behalf of men. ■ , I 
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sky (iv. Qy 2 ; vii. 2, 1 ; tu. 3, 3 ; vii. 16, 3) ; Ms smoke is 
waving, kis flame cannot be seized (viii. 23, 1) ; be is driven 
by tbe wind (i. 58, 4, 5 ; i. 65, 8), He is a destroyer of darkness 
(i. 140, 1), and sees through tbe gloom of the night (i. 94, 7). 
The world which had been swallowed up and enveloped in 
darkness, and the heavens, are manifested at his appearance, 
and the gods, the sky, the earth, the waters, the plants rejoice 
in his friendship (x. 88, 2). He is chitra-hh&nu, chitra-sochik, 
of varied lustre or blaze (i. 27, 6 ; ii. 10, 2 ; v. 26, 2 ; vi. 
10, 3; vii. 9, 3; vii. 12, 1; viii. 19, 2), urdhm-socim, 
upward-flaming (vi. 15, 2), mkra^socMk, bright-flaming 
(vii. 16, 10; viii. 23, 20), pdvaka^ sochis, with purifying 
flames (viii. 43, 31), mkra-varnay sucM-varm, bright coloured 
(i. 140, 1 ; V. 2, 3), socMsh-kesa, with blazing hair (i. 45, 6 ; 

iii. 14, 1; iii. 17, 1; iii. 27, 4; v. 8, 2), hari-kem, with 
tawny hair (iii 2, 13), golden-formed (iv. 3, 1 ; x. 20, 9; 
Mrmiya’-rxipam janitd jajdna), and hin-.pnasrii, with golden 
beard (v. 7, 7). He carries sharp weapons (iv. 4, 4 ; iv. 
5, 3), he has sharp teeth (i. 79, 6 ; i. 143, 5 ; iv. 6, 4 ; 

iv. 15, 6 ; viii. 19, 22), burning teeth (i. 68, 4; viii. 23, 4), 
brilliant teeth (v. 7, 7), golden teeth (v. 2, 3), iron grinders 
(x. 87, 2), and sharp and consuming jaws (viii. 49, 13 ; x. 
79, 1). According to one passage, he is footless, and headless 
(iv. 1, 12) ; and yet he is elsewhere said to have a burning 
head (vii. 3, 1), three heads and seven rays (i. 146, 1 ; ii. 
5, 2), to be four-eyed (i. 31, 18), thousand-eyed (i. 79, 12), 
and thousand-horned (v. 1, 8).^ He is hysJmddhmn, krshna- 
rarttmv}, hyJma-p)ai% i.e. his path and his 'wheels are marked 
by blackness (ii. 4, G ; vi. 10, 4 ; vii. 8, 1 ; viii. 23, 19) ; he 
envelopes the woods, consumes and blackens them with his 
tongue (vi. 60, 10 ; x. 79, 2) ; ho is all-devouring (viii. 44, 20) ; 
driven by the wind, he invades the forests, and shears the 
hairs of the earth (i, 65, 4), like a barber sliaving a board 
(x. 142, 4). He causes terror, like an army let loose (i. 06, 8 ; 

1 Tn one place (nii. 19, 32) Agui is called wliicli ilie com- 

mentator explains by halm-^tejffshd^ buying many fianies. Tbe saine cintiiet is, in 
E.. V. yi. 46, 3, applied to Indra, where Suya^a mabes it equivalent to aahtwru- 
^&pha^ inille membra genitalia babens; and quotes, in proof of ibis sense, a 
passage from tbe KausUitakl Brabinai^a. 
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i. 143, 5). His flames roar like the waves of the sea (i. 44, 12 ; 
compare i. 58, 4). He sormds like thunder (viL 3, 6 ; x. 
45, 4), and roars like the wind (viii, 91, 5), like the Maruts 
(i. 143, 5), like a lion (iii 2, 11), and like a hull, and the 
birds are terrified at his ravages (i 94, 4, 6). He has a 
hundred manifestations {satdtma)^ and shines like the sun(i»149, 
4; vii. 3, 6). He is compared to the lightning (i. 143, 5 ; x. 
91, 5), and is borne on a chariot of lightning (iii. 14, 1), His 
car is luminous ^ (i 140, 1 ; i. 141, 12 ; iii 3, 5; compare 
V, 1, 11), variegated (x. 1, 6), golden (iv. 1, 8), beautiful 
(iii 3, 9; iv. 2, 4). This car is drawn by swift, beautiful, 
ruddy, tawny, or omniform horses (i 14, 6, 12 ; i. 45, 2 ; 
i 94, 10 ; i 141, 12 ; ii. 4, 2 ; ii 8, 1 ; ii 10, 2 ; iv. 1, 8 ; 
iv. 2, 2, 4; iv. 6, 9; vi 16, 43; vii 16, 2; viii 43, 16 ; 
X. 7, 4; X, 70, 2 f.), which he yokes in order to summon the 
gods (i 14, 12; iii 6, 6, 9 ; viii 64, 1). 

In some parts of the Eig Veda Agni is regarded as having 
a triple existence, as the sun in heaven, as lightning in the 
atmosphere, and as ordinary fire on the earth or in the 
waters,^ Thus he is called tmadhasthah, dwelling in the 
three spheres (v. 4, 8, comp. x. 56, 1), arkas iridhdtiihy b, 
triple light (iii. 26, 7), and tripastycih, having three abodes 
(viii. 39, 8). He is said to occupy the three luminaries and 
aU the worlds (i. 149, 4), to have three births, one in the 
sea^ {samndre), one in the heaven {dwi), and one in the 
waters or atmosphere {apiSUi i. 95, 3). In another place (viii. 
43, 28) he is only spoken of as born in the sky and in the 
waters or atmosphere {divijd a si apsifjd), and similarly in ii. 
9, 3 (compare viii. 39, 8), he is said to have an upper and a 
lower sphere. In x. 91, 6, it is said that the waters, the 
mothers, generated Agni (compare iii. 1, 3 ; iii. 9, 4). In 
X. 88, 10, we are told that ^'the gods through their power 
created with a hymn Agni who fills the worlds ; they formed 

1 Ghmidra-ratha and jyotiratha. The latter epithet is also applied to all the 
gods (x. 63, 4). 

2 Compare Nimkta vii. 5, and xii. 19, with the comment of Dnrga on the 
latter pavssage, quoted in “ Sanskrit Texts,” vol. iv, pp, 65-57. 

3 In E.V. viii. 91, 4 (~Sama Veda i. 18), Agni is called mmudra-viLsas^ 

clothed with, or enveloped by, the ocean.” 
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him to haTB a threefold^ existence^’ (comp. x. 45, 1, 2). In 
one of the preceding verses (x. 88, 6) it is said that Agni 
is at night the head of the earth ; and from him springs the 
sun rising in the morning/^ Le, as says, the sim is iden- 

tical with him. In a following verse (x. 88, 11) the gods are 
declared to have placed Agni in the sky as Bh'^ya Aditeya, 
the Sun, the offspring of Aditi. In x. 80, 4, Agni is said to 
have many abodes. 

The highest divine functions are ascribed to Agni. He is 
called the divine king, and declared to be strong as Indra 
(vii. 6, 1). Although (as we have seen above) he is described 
in some passages as the offspring of heaven and earth, he is 
said in other places to have stretched them out (iii. 6, 6) ; to 
have spread out the two worlds like two skins (vi. 8, 3) ; to 
have produced them (i. 96, 4 ; vii. 5, 6) ; to have propped up 
the sky (i. 67, 3 ; iii. 5, 10 ; vi. 8, 3) ; to have measured out 
the mundane regions and the luminaries of heaven (vi. 7, 7 ; 
vi. 8, 2) ; to have begotten Mitra (x. 8, 4), and caused the sun, 
the imperishable orb, to ascend the sky (x. 156, 4) ; to have 
made all that flies, or walks, or stands, or moves (x. 88, 4).^ 
He is the head {miirddM) and summit of the sky, the centre 
ifiabhi) of the earth (L 59, 2 ; com|). verse 1 ; vi. 7, 1 ; viii. 
44, 16; X. 88, 5). His greatness exceeds that of heaven and 
all the worlds (x. 59, 5 ; iii. 3, 10 ; iii. 2, 7 ; iii. 6, 2).'^ Ho 
has achieved famous exploits of old (vii. 6, 2). Men tremble 
at his mighty deeds, and his ordinances cannot be resisted 
(ii. 8, 3 ; ii. 9, 1 : vi, 7, 5 ; viii. 44, 25 ; viii. 92, 3). Earth 
and heaven obey his command (vii. 5, 4), He gained wealth 
for the gods in battle (i. 59, 5) ; and delivered them‘d from 

1 This triple existence is according to Sdlvapuni, as quoted by Yaska (Xir. vii. 
28), that whieli Agni has on earth, in tlic atmosphere, and in heaven. The gods 
are said in the same hymn (x. 88, 7) to have thrown into Agni an oblation 
accompanied by a hymn, and in v, 9, this oblation is said to have consisted of all 
creatures or all worlds (bJintan^ni HhvCl), 

2 This half verse is quoted in Nirakta, v. 3. Diirga, the commentator on the 
Nirnkta, explains the words by saying that Agni subjects all things to himself 
at the time of the mundane dissolution. 

3 Epithets of this description may have been originally applied to some other 
god to whom they were more Buitabio than to Agni, and subsequently ti.’ansferrcd 
to him by his worshippers in emulation of the praises lavislxcd on other deities. 

, ^ Unless we are to take de^&n here in the sense of priests. 
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calamity (vii. 13, 2). He is the conqueror of thousands (i. 
188, 1). All the gods fear and do homage to him when he 
abides in darkness (vi. 9, 7). He is celebrated and worshipped 
by Varuna, Mitra, the Maruts, and all the 3339 gods (hi. 9, 
9 ; hi. 14, 4 ; x. 69, 9). It is through him that Varuna, 
Mitra, and Aryaman (i. 141, 9) triumph. He sees all worlds 
(x. 187, 4). He knows the recesses of heaven (iv. 8, 2, 4), 
the races of gods and men (i. 70, 2, 6 ; hi. 4, 11 ; vi. 15, 
13), the secrets of mortals (viil. 39, 6), and all things (i. 
188, 1). He is cmiray the divine (iv. 2, 5; v. 12, 1 ; v. 15, 
1 ; V. 27, 1 ; vh. 2, 3 ; vh. 6, 1 ; x. 11, 6). 

The votaries of Agni prosper (vi. 2, 4, 5 ; vi. 5, 5 ; vi. 10, 
3 ; vi. 13, 4 ; vi. 15, 11 ; vii. 11, 2 ; vih. 19, 5, 6 ; viii. 73, 9). 
He is the friend of the man who entertains him as a guest 
(iv. 4, 10), and bestows protection and wealth upon the wor- 
shipper who sweats to bring him fuel, or wearies his head to 
serve him. He wmtches with a thousand eyes over the man 
who brings him food and oblations (x. 79, 5). He bestows 
children (v. 25, 5), wealth (i. 1, 3; i. 31, 10, 12; i. 36, 4), 
and victory (i. 27, 7, 8). Ho mortal enemy can by any craft 
lord it over the man who sacrifices to him (viii. 23, 15). He 
also confers, and is the guardian and lord of, immortality 
(i. 31, 7 ; vi. 7, 4 ; vi. 7, 7 ; vii. 4, 6). He was made by the 
gods the centre of immortality {anirtcmja ndbliih, iii. 17, 4). 
In a funeral hymn (x. 16, 4) Agni is supplicated to carry the 
unborn part of the deceased to the world of the righteous. 
He carries men across calamities or preserves them from them 
(iii. 20, 4 ; v, 4, 9 ; vii. 12, 2). AU treasures are congre- 
gated in him (x. 6, 6), All blessings proceed from him, as 
branches from a tree (vi. 13, 1). He is master of all the trea- 
sures in the earth, the atmosphere and the sky (vii. 6, 7 ; x. 
91, 3). He is in consequence continually supplicated for 
various boons (iv. 2, 4 ff. ; i. 18, 9 ; i, 36, 14-16 ; i. 68, 8, 9 ; 
ii. 7, 2, 3 ; vi. 1, 12 f.), to be an iron wall with a hundred 
ramparts to protect his worshippers (vi. 48, 8 ; vii. 3, 7 ; vii. 
15, 14) ; to consume their enemies (iv. 4, 3 ff.) ; and to forgive 
sin (iv. 12, 4 ; vii. 93, 7), to avert Varuna’s wrath (iv. 1, 4, 5), 
and to release from (his ?) bonds (v. 2, 7). 

VOL, I.— [new seeies]. 9 
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In one place (Tiii. 44, 33), tlie worshipper naively says to 
Agni: “If I were thou, and thon wert I, thy aspirations 
should be fulfilled ; ” and again, viii. 19, 25 f. . If, Agni, 
thou wert a mortal, and I an immortal, .... I would not 
abandon thee to wrong or to penury. Hfy worshipper should 
not be poor, nor distressed, nor miserable.” (Compare the 
gimilar appeal to Indra’s generosity in vii. 33, 18, 19.) 

In another place (x. 79, 6) the worshipper asks “ why hast 
thou among (all) the gods forsaken and injured us? I ask 
thee in my ignorance.” 

Agni is occasionally identified with other gods and different 
goddesses, Indra, Vishnu, Varupa, Mitra, Aryaman, Ansa, 
Tvashtr, Eudra, Pfishan, Savitr, Bhaga, Aditi, Hotrl, Bh^atl, 
lid, Sarasvati (ii. 1, 3-7, and 11 ; iii. 5, 4 ; v. 3, 1 ; vii. 12, 
3 ; X. 8, 5).^ AH gods are comprehended in him (,v. 3, 1) ; 
he surrounds them as the circumference of a wheel does the 
spokes (i. 141, 9 ; v. 13, 6). Varuna is in one place (iv. 1, 2) 
spoken of as his brother. 

Agni is associated with Indra in different hymns, as i. 108 
and 109 ; iii. 12, 1 £ ; vi. 59 and 60; vii. 93 and 94; mii. 
38 and 40. The two gods are said to be twin brothers, having 
the same father, and having their mothers here and there® 
(vi. 59, 2), to be both thunderers, slayers of Vrttra, and 
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creating a large light for the Arya (yii. 5, 6),^ as the promoter 
of the Arya (viii. 92, 1), and as the vanquisher of the ir- 
religious Panis (vii 6, 3),— though it is Indra who is most 
frequently represented in the hymns as the patron and helper 
of the sacred race, and the destroyer of their enemies. On 
the other hand, in viii. 38, 1, where the two gods are called 
two priests Indra is made to share in the character 

peculiar to Agni. In hymn i. 93, Agni and Soma are 
celebrated in company. 


XI. Tvashtr. 

Tvashtr, as represented in the Pig Veda, is the Indian 
Vulcan, the artist par excellence (compare Xirukta, viii. 13), 
the divine artizan, the most skilful of workmen, who is versed 
in all magical devices (x. 53, 9). He forges the thunderbolts 
of Indra^ (i. 32, 2 ; i. 52, 7 ; i. 61, 6 ; i. 85, 9 ; v. 31, 4 ; vi. 
17, 10 ; X. 48, 3), which are described as formed of gold (i. 
85, 9), or of iron (x. 48, 3), with a thousand points and a 
hundred edges (i. 85, 9; vi. 17, 10). He is styled 
mgabhasti, the skilful-handed (iii, 54, 12 ; vi. 49, 9), svapas, 
mhrti the skilful worker (i. 85, 9), msvariupa^ the creator of 
all forms (i. 13, 10 ; iii. 55, 19 ; x. 10, 5), and savitr^ the 
vivifier (iii. 55, 19 x. 10, 5). He is the bestower of gene- 
rative power and of offspring (i. 142, 10 ; iii. 4, 9 ; vii. 2, 9 ; 
vii. 34, 20; compare Vajasaneyi SanhM, xxi. 20; xxii. 20; 
xxvii).® He forms husband and wife for each other even 
from the womb (x. 10, 5; A.V. vi. 78, 3). He transforms 
the seminal germ in the womb, and is the shaper of all forms 
human and animal (P.V. i. 188, 9 ; viii. 91, 8; x. 184, 1 ; 
A.V. ii. 26, 1 ; v. 26, 8 ; ix. 4, 6 ; Vajasaneyi Sanhita, xxxi. 
17 ; Taittiriya Sanhita, i. 4, 2, 1 ; Satapatha Br4hmana, ii. 2, 3, 
4; iii. 7, 3, 11; xiii. 1, 8, 7). He has produced and nourishes 

1 In i. 59, 2, tlie gods are said to have produced him as a light to the Ijrya. 

^ In i. 121, 3, Indra (?) is said to fashion his own thunderbolts. 

3 In iii, 38, 4, Indra also is called visvarupa. 

^ Quoted in Nirukta, x. 34. See Uoth*s Illustrations of ISfirukta, p. 144, 

5 In A, Y. Ti. 81, 3, Tvashtr is said to have bound the amulet which Aditi wore 
•when she was desirous of offspring, on the arm of a female in order that she might 
hear a son. 
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a great yariety of creatures ; all worlds are liis, and are known 
to him, for he has created them, and has given to the heaven 
and the earth their forms (iii. 65, 19; iv. 42, 3; x. 110, 9 ; 
Vaj. Sanh. xxix. 9). He bestows long life (x. 18, 6; A.T. 
vi. 78, 3). He puts speed into the feet of a horse (T. S. ix, 9). 
He created Brhaspati (ii. 23, 17), and is said, along with other 
deities, Heaven and Earth, the Waters, etc,, to have produced 
Agni (L95, 2; x. 2, 7 ; x. 46, 9). (And yet, in common 
with other gods, he is said, in x. 125, 2, to be sustained by 
the goddess Ydch). He is master of the universe {hhimmsya 
mkshanih, ii. 31, 4), a first-horn protector and leader (i, 13, 
10 ; ix. 6, 9). He is called nbhu, the pervading, and knows 
the paths of the gods (x. 70, 9). He is supplicated to nourish 
the worshipper, and protect Ms sacrifice. He is dravinodas, 
the giver of wealth (x. 70, 9 ; x. 92, 11) ; and is asked, like 
the other gods, to bestow riches and protection (vii. 34, 22). 

Tvashtr is in several passages connected with the Rhhiis, 
who, like him, are celebrated as skilful workmen (see Eoths 
Lexicon, s.v,) ,who fashioned Indra’s chariot and horses, etc. etc. 
(i. Ill, 1 ; i, 161, 3), and are spoken of by Silyana (on i. 20, 
6) as Tvashtr ’s pupils. These Ebhus are said to have made 
into four a single new sacrificial cup which Tvashtr had 
formed (i. 20, 6 ; i. 110, 3), This exhibition of skill is said 
to have been performed by command of the gods, and in con- 
sequence of a promise that its accomplishment should he re- 
warded by their exaltation to divine honours (i. 161, 1-5). 
Tvashtr is in this passage represented as resenting this altera- 
tion of his own work as a slight to himself, and as having in 
consequence sought to slay his rivals. In another place (iv. 
33, 5, 6), on the contrary, he is said to have applauded their 
design, and admired the brilliant results of their skill. 

In ii. 1, 5, Agni is identified with Tvashtr, as he is also, 
however, with many other gods in other verses of the same 
hymn. In i. 95, 5, Agni appears to be designated by the 
word Tvashtr. In vi. 47, 19, where Tvashtr is spoken of as 
yoking his horses and shining resplendently, the commentator 
supposes that Indra is referred to.^ 

1 On tke obscure passage, 84, where the name of Tyashty is mentioned 
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Iex. 17, If. Tvaslitr is said to laave given Ms daughter 
Saranyu in marriage to Vivasvat : ^^Tvashtr makes a wedding 
for Ms dangliter. (Hearing) tMs tlie whole world assembles. 
The mother of Yama, the wedded wife of the great Tivas vat, dis- 
appeared. 2. Thej^ concealed the immortal (bride) from mortals. 
Making (another) of like appearance {samrndm)^ they gave her 
I toVivasvat. Saranyn bore the two Asvins, and when she had 

done so, she deserted the two twins.’^ These two verses are 
quoted in the Wirnkta, xii. 10 f., where the following ilinstra- 
tive story is told: “Saranyu, the daughter of Tvasbtr, bore 
twins to Vivasvat the sun. She then substituted for herself 
another female of similar appearance {savarndm), and fled in 
the form of a mare. Vivasvat in like manner assumed the 
shape of a horse, and followed her. From their intercourse 
sprang the two Asvins, while Mann was the offspring of 
I Savarnd (or the female of like appearance).’^ (See Eoth’s 

interpretation of R.V. x. 17, 1 ff. and remarks thereon, in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society, iv. 424 f. ; and the 
same writer’s translation, in his Illustrations of the Hirukta, 
p. 161, of a passage of the BrhaddevatS, given by Sayana on 
i R.Y. vii. 72,2, relating the same story about Vivasvat and 

Saranyu which is given in the Hiriikta). 

In E.V. viii. 26, 21 f. V%u also is spoken of as Tvashtr’s 
son-in-law. "Whether Vayu’s wife was different from Sa- 
ranyu, or whether there is a discrepancy between this story 
and the one just referred to about Vivasvat, does not 
j appear. 

; Tvasbtr is represented as having for his most frequent 

j attendants the wives of the gods (i. 22, 9 ; ii, 31, 4 ; ii. 36, 

3; vi. 60, 13; vii. 85, 6; x. 64, 10; x. 66, 3). 

f In X. 49, 10, he is spoken of as if he were a deity of 

i some importance, though inferior to Indra, since the latter 

is said to perform what even the gods and Tvasbtr could 
not do. 

Indra is occasionally represented as in a state of hostility 

Wilson’s translation and note, Eotli’s explanation in his Illustrations of the 
Nirukta, p. 49, and Bentey’s remarks in his ‘‘Orient und Occident/^ ii 245 f., 
j may he consulted. 

I . ■ 

f , 
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with Tvashtr and his son.^ Thus, in iii. 48, 4, it is said that 
Indra OTercame him, and carried off his soma-j nice, which he 
drank from the cups ; and in iv. 18, 3, that the same god drank 
off the soma in his house. In explanation of these allusions, the 
commentator (who in his note on iii. 48, 4, calls Tvashtr an 
Asura) refers to the Taittiriya Sanhit^, ii. 4, 12, 1, where it is 
related that Tvashtr, whose son had been slain by Indra, 
began to perform a soma- sacrifice in the absence of the latter, 
and refused, on the ground of his homicide, to allow him to assist 
at the ceremony ; when Indra interrupted the celebration, 
and drank off the soma by force (compare Satapatha Brih- 
mana, i. 6, 3, 6 ff ; v. 5, 4, 7 ff. ; xii. 7, 1, 1 ; xii. 8, 3, 1 ff)/ 

The son of Tvashtr is mentioned in several passages of the 
Eig Veda. Thus in x. 8, 8, it is said: “This Trita Aptya^ 
knowing his paternal weapons, and impelled hy Indra, fought 
against the three-headed and seven-rayed (monster), and slay- 
ing him, he carried off the cows even of the son of Tvashtr. 
9. Indra, the lord of the good, pierced this arrogant being, 
who boasted of his great force; seizing the cows, he struck 
off the three heads even of Visvarfipa the son of Tvashtsp 
(or of the omniform son of Tvashtr).''^ (Compare ii. 13, 19 ; 
X. 76, 3). A loud-shouting monster with three heads and six 
eyes, perhap identical with the son of Tvashtr, is also men- 
tioned in X. 99, 6, as having been overcome by Indra or Trita. 

Visvarfipa is frequently mentioned in the later works. 

According to the Taittirlya Sanhita, ii. 5, 1, 1 ff., he was the 
priest {'purohita) of the gods, while he was sister’s son (no 
further genealogy is given) of the Asuras. He had three 
heads, called respectively the soma-drinker, the wine-drinker, 
and the food-eater. He declared in public that the sacrifices 
should be shared by the gods only, while he privately recom- 
mended that they should be offered to the Asuras. For, as 
the author of the Brahmana remarks, it is customary for 
people in public to promise every one a share, whereas it is 

1 In i. 80, 4, it is said that even TvasMir trembles at India's wrath when he 
thunders, But this trait is merely introduced to indicate the teniflc grandeur of 
India's manifestations. In V^j, Sanh* xx. 44, Tvashti- is said to have imparted 
vigour to Indra. 
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only those to vhom the promise is privately made who obtain 
its fulfilment. Indra was alarmed lest his dominion should 
by this procedure of Yisvarnpa be overturned, and he accord- 
ingly smote ofif his heads with a thimderbolt. The three 
heads were turned into birds, the one called Soma- drinker, 
became a Kapinjala (or Francoline partridge), the Wine- 
drinker a Kalavinka (or sparrow), and the Food-eater a Tittiri 
(or partridge), etc. 

Compare the Satapatha Brfihmana, i. 6, 3, 1 ff. ; v. 5, 4, 2 fif. ; 
and the Mahabh&rata, IJdyoga Parva, 228 ff. 

In the MIrkandeya Purana, section 77, Tvashtr is identified 
with Visvakarman and Prajapati. Compare verses 1, 10, 15, 
16, 34, 36, 38, and 41. Weber (Omina und Portenta, p. 391 f.) 
refers to a passage of the Adbhutfidhyaya of the Kausika 
Sutras, where Tvashtr is identified with Savitr and Prajapati. 


XII. Soma. 

Soma is the god who represents and animates the juice of 
the soma plant, an intoxicating draught which plays an im- 
portant part in the sacrifices of the Vedic age. He is, or 
rather was, the Indian Bacchus. Hot only are the whole of 
the hymns in the ninth book of the Eig Veda, one hundred 
and fourteen in number, besides a few in other places, dedi- 
cated to his honour, but constant references to the juice of 
the soma occur in a large proportion of the other hymns. 
It is clear therefore, as remarked by Professor Whitney 
(Joum. of the Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 292), that his wor- 
ship must at one time have attained a remarkable popularity. 
This circumstance is thus explained by the writer to whom I 
have referred : “ The simple-minded Arian people, whose 
whole religion was a worship of the wonderful powers and 
phenomena of nature, had no sooner perceived that this 
liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and produce a tem- 
porary frenzy, under the influence of which the individual 
was prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine : it was, to 
their apprehension, a god, endowing those into whom it 
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entered 'with godlike powers ; the plant which afforded it 
became to them the king of plants ; the process of preparing 
it was a holy sacrifice ; the instrnnients used therefor were 
sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by the 
references to it found occurring in the Persian Avesta ;^ it 
seems, however, to have received a new impulse on Indian 
territory.*^ 

Dr. Haug, in his work on the Aitareya Brahmana (Introd. 
p. 60), thus writes of the soma sacrifice: Being thus/’ (i.e, 
through the oblation of an animal) ^^received among the gods, 
the sacrificer is deemed worthy to enjoy the divine beverage, 
the soma, and participate in the heavenly king, who is Soma. 
The drinking of the soma-juice makes him a new man; though 
a new celestial body had been prepared for him at the Pra- 
vargya ceremony, the enjoyment of the soma beverage trans- 
forms him again ; for the nectar of the gods flows for the first 
time in his veins, purifying and sanctifying him.” 

With the decline of the Vedic worship, however, and the 
introduction of new deities and new ceremonies, the popularity 
of Soma gradually decreased, and has long since passed away ; 
and his name is now familiar to those few Brahmans only who 
still maintain in a few places the early Vedic observances. 

The hymns addressed to Soma were intended to he sung . 
while the juice of the plant from which he takes his name 
(the mclepim acida or sarcostemma mminale) was being pressed 
out and purified.^ They describe enthusiastically the flowing 
forth and filtration of the divine juice, and the efiects pro- 
duced on the worshippers, and supposed to be produced on 
the gods, by partaking of the beverage. Thus the first verse 
of the first hymn of the ninth book runs thus : 0 soma, poured 

out for Indra to drink, flow on purely in a most sweet and 
exhilarating current.” In vi. 47, 1, 3, the juice is described 

1 Bee Dr. WindisclimaTiTi's Essay on tlxe Soma- worship of tlio Arians, or the 
traraslated extracts from it in Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. p. 469 ff. ; and the extract 
there given, p. 474, from Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 46, in which the soma, or as 
it is in Zend, /laoma, appears to he referred to under the appellation H/neojui, See 
also on the fact of the soma rite of the Indians being originally identical with the 
haoma ceremony of the Zoroastrians, Hang*s Aitareya Brahmana, Introd., p. 62. 

2 See the process as described by Windischmann, after Dr. Stevenson, in 
Sanskrit Texts, ii. 470. 




I See Eoth’s Lexicon nnder tlie word Gandharw. 

i This means, according to S%ana, that it has no deadly effects, like other 
oxicating drinks* 
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as sweet, honied, sharp, weH-flavoured. When quaffed, it 
stimulates the voice, and calls forth ardent conceptions (ibid. 

3). In a verse (viiL 48, 3) already quoted above, in the 
account of Indra, the worshippers exclaim ; We have drunk 
the soma, we have become immortal, we have entered into light, 
we have known the gods. What can an enemy now do to us, 
or what can the malice of any mortal effect, 0 thou immortal 
god?^^ E*o one can withstand Indra in battle when he has 
drunk this libation and become exhilarated by it (vi. 47, 1, 2). 

The plant is said to have been brought to the earth by a 
falcon (iii. 43, 7 ; iv. 26, 4, 5, 7 ; iv. 27, 3, 4) from a moun- 
tain (i. 93, 6) where it had been planted by Yaruna (v. 85, 2), 
or from the uppermost sky (iv. 26, 6). In another place (ix. 
113, 3) it is declared to have been brought by the daughter 
of the Sun from the place where it had been nourished by 
Parjanya, the rain-god ; when the Gandharvas took it, and 
infused into it sap. 

In other passages a Gandharva is connected with the soma 
plant, the sphere {pada) of which he is said to protect, and 
all the forms of which he is said to manifest (ix. 83, 4 ; ix. 
85, 12).^ In the Satapatha Brahmana (iii. 2, 4, 1, ff.) it is 
related that the soma existed formerly in the sky. The gods 
desired to get it, that they might employ it in sacrifice. The 
Gayatri flew to bring it for them. While she was carrying 
it off, the Gandharva Yibhavasu robbed her of it. The gods 
became aware of this, and knowing the partiality of the 
Gandharvas for females (comp. iii. 9, 3, 20), they sent Ydch, 
the goddess of speech, to induce them to give it up, wTiich 
she succeeded in doing. And in xi. 7, 2, 8, it is said : ^^The 
soma existed in the sky. The G4yatri became a bird, and 
brought it.^^ See also the Satapatha Brahmana, lii. 6, 2, 
2-18, towards the close of which passage, as well as in iii. 
9, 3, 18, the Gandharvas are spoken of as the guardians of 
the soma. 

The juice of this plant is said to he an immortaP 
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draugtt, to be medicine for a sick man (viii, 61, 17). All 
the gods drink of it (ix. 109, 15). Tbe god also, wbo is its 
personification, is said to clotbe -whateYer is naked, and to 
heal wbatever is sick; tbrougb him the blind sees, and the 
lame walks abroad (Yiii. 68, 2 ; x. 25, 11). He is the guar” 
dian of men’s bodies, and occupies their eYery member (viii. 
48,9). 

A great variety of divine attributes and operations 
are ascribed to Soma, As Prof. Whitney observes, he is 
addressed as a god in the highest strains of adulation and 
veneration ; all powers belong to him ; all blessings are be- 
sought of him, as his to bestow.” He is said to be asura, 
divine (ix. 73, 1 ; ix. 74, 7), and the soul of sacrifice (ix. 2, 10; 
ix. 6, 8). He is immortal (i. 43, 9), and confers immortality 
on gods and men (i. 91, 1, 6, 18 ; viii. 48, 3 ; ix. 106, 8 ; ix. 
108, 3; ix. 109, 2, 3). In a passage (ix. 113, 7 ff.) where 
the joys of paradise are more distinctly anticipated and more 
fervently implored than in most other parts of the Eig Teda, 
Soma is addressed as the god from whom the gift of future 
felicity is expected. Thus it is there said : 7, Place me, 0 

purified god, in that everlasting and imperishable world where 
there is eternal light and glory. 0 Indu (soma), flow for 
Indra. 8. Make me immortal in the world where king 
Vaivasvata (Yama, the son of Vivasvat,) lives, where is the 
innermost sphere of the sky, where those great waters flow.” 

Soma exhilarates Yaruna, Mitra, Indra, Vishnu, the Maruts, 
the other gods, Y%u, Heaven and Earth (ix. 90, 5 ; ix. 97, 
42). By him the Adityas are strong, and the earth vast (x. 
85, 2). He is the friend, helper, and soul of Indra (iv. 28, 
1 ff. ; ix. 85, 3 ; x. 26, 9), whose vigour he stimulates (ix. 
76, 2), and whom he succours in his conflicts with Vrttra 
(ix, 61, 22). He rides in the same chariot with India 
(ix. 87, 9 ; ix. 103, 5). He has, however, horses of his own, 
and a team like V ayu (ix, 88, 3). He ascends his filter in place 
of a car, and is armed with a thousand-pointed shaft (ix, 83, 6 ; 
ix. 86, 40). His weapons which, like a hero, he grasps in 
his hand (ix. 76, 2), are sharp and terrible (ix. 61, 30), and 
his bow swift-darting (ix* 90, 3). He is the slayer of Vrttra 
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(i. 91, 5 ; ix. 24 6; ix. 25, 3; be. 28, 3; x. 26, 9), and, like 
Indra, tke destroyer of foes, and overtlirower of cities (ix. 
88, 4). In ix. 5, 9, ke appears to receive tke epithet of 
prajapatis OT loxi of creatures. He is the creator and father 
of the gods (ix. 42, 4 ; is. 86, 10 ; ix. 87, 2 ; ix. 109, 4), the 
generator of prayers, of the sky, of the earth, of Agni, of 
Surya, of Indra, and of Yishnu (ix. 96, 5). He destroys the 
darkness (ix. 66, 24 ; i. 91, 22), lights up the gloomy nights 
(vi. 39, 3), and has created the sun, the great luminary com- 
mon to all mankind (ix. 61, 16 ; ix. 97, 41 ; ix. 107, 7 ; ix. 
110, 3), He stretched out the atmosphere (i. 91, 22), the 
heavens and the earth (viii. 48, 13). He is the upholder of 
the sky and the sustainer of the earth (vi. 47, 6 ; ix. 87, 2 ; 
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of wealth, and of heaven and earth, to have been born the 
guardians of the whole universe, and to have been made by 
the gods the centre of immortality. The one has made his 
abode in the sky, and the other on the earth, and in the atmo- 
sphere (v. 4). The one has produced all the worlds, and the 
other moves onward beholding all things {v, 5). In vi. 72, 
and vii, 104, Soma and Indra are celebrated in company. 
In the first of these hj^mns they are said to disjpel darkness, 
to destroy reviiers, to bring the sun and the light, to prop up 
the sky with supports, and to have spread out mother earth. 
In vii. 104, their vengeance is invoked against E^kshases, 
YMudh^nas, and other enemies.. 

Hymn vi. 74, is dedicated to the honour of Soma and 
Eudra conjointly. The two^'gods, who are said to be armed 
with sharp weapons, are there supplicated for blessings to 
man and beast, for healing remedies, and for deliverance from 
evil and sin. 

In the post-vedic age the name Soma came to be commonly 
applied to tbe moon and its regent. Even in the Eig Yeda, 
some traces of this application seem to be discoverable. Thus 
in X. 85, 3 and 5, there appears to be an allusion to the 
double sense of the word : “ When they crush the plant, he 
who drinks regards it m soma. Of Mm whom the priests 
regard as Soma (the moon?) no one drinks. 5. When they 
drink thee, 0 god, thou increasest again. Yayu is the 
guardian of Soma: the month is a part (?) of the year.’^ In 
the Atharva Yeda the following half- verse occurs, xi. 6, 7 : 
*^May the god Soma free me, he whom they call the moon 
(chandra7ndhy^ And in the Satapatha Brahmana, i. 6, 4, 5 ; 
xi. 1, 3, 2 ; xi. 1, 4, 4, we have the words : This king 
Som,a, who is the moon, is the food of the gods.'^ Similarly 
in xi., ^Hhe moon is soma, the food of the gods.^^ (See also 
i. 6, 3, 4 ; and xii. 1, 1, 2). In v. 3, 3, 12, Soma is said to 
be the king of the Brahmans. In the Yishnu Purana (book 
i, chap. 22, p. 153 of Wilson’s translation, 4to.) the double 
character of Soma is indicated in these words : Soma was 
appointed monarch of the stars and planets, of Brahmans 
and of plants, of sacrifices and of penance.” 




Art. YI.— a Tabular List of Original Works and Translations, 
published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at their 
Printing Press at Colombo, Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. 
Ondaatje, of Colombo. 
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Name and Siae of Bool 


Singhalese. 


3 Catechism and Prayers, 8 YO. Do. Tamni. 

4 The Four Gospels, 8to. Translated hy the Ect. W. Singhalese. 

Conyn,V.D.M., Colombo. 

5 St. Matthew’s Gospel, 4to. Translated by the A. Tamni. 

Cramer, Y.D.M., Jaffna. 

6 The Heidelberg Catechism, Translated by the Kev. W. Singhalese. 

8yo. Conyn,V.D.M., Colombo. 

7 A Book containing five Unknown. 

smaller Catechisms, the 
Creed, the Decalogue, and 
Prayers, 8yo, 

8 The Gospels of St. Mark, Translated hy a Committee Tamni. 

Luke, and John, 4to. of native scholars, under 

the superintendence oi the 
Rev. and learned J . P. 

Witzeleus, Y.D.M., Co- 
lombo, and Rector of the 
Government Seminary. 

9 Confession of the Faith (2d Translated by the aforesaid Singhalese. 

edit.) 8vo. I^ev. J. P. Y^itzeleiis. 

10 A Short Plan of the Doc- Translated by do. Do. 

trine of Faith unto God- 
liness, 8yo. 
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Name and Size of Book. 





11 The Liturgy of the Diitcli 
Eeformed Church, 8vo. 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Name of Autkor or Translator. 


ITnkaown. 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 


24 


25 


Four Sermons, 8vo, 

Sixteen Sermons, 8vo. 

A new edition of Sermons, 

8vo. 

A History of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The Triumph of the Truth, 

or a reiutation of the 
errors of Popery, and an 
exposition of the doctrines 
of the Eeformed Church, 
■with dedication and pre- 
face in Latin, Dutch, and 
Tamul, 8vo. 

Four Sermons on Love 
and Faith, 8yo. 

The Heidelberg Catechism, 
8yo. 

A Short Summaiy of the i 
Christian Eeli^ion, 8vo. 

A Metrical Version of the 
Psalms of David, 8yo. 

Borst's Compendium of the 
Christiau Eeligion, 8yo. 

BerPs Short Questions on 
Eeligion. 

The Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments, the 
23rd and 5ist Psalms, 
and the Song of Simeon, 
Svo. 

Three Sermons, hy the Eev. 
Dr, "Wagerdns, Clergy- 
man of Batavia, Svo. 

A Sermon, Svo, 


Translated by the Eev. "W". 

Conyn, V. I). M., Colombo. 
Translated hy the Eev.P.De 
VriestjV.D.M., Colombo. 
Translated by the Eev. W. 
Conyn, V.D.M., Colombo, 

tJnlmown. 

Composed by the Eev. and 
learned Philip De Melho, 
V.D.M., Colombo.'*’ 


Language in. 
wkich written 
or rendered. 


Singhalese. 

Do. 

Tamnl. 

Singhalese. 

Tamnl. 

Do. 


■si 

S O 
p 


1744 

1746 

1747 
1753 

1753 

1753 


Unknown. 


Translated by the Eev. S. 
A. Bronsveld, V.D.M., 
Colombo, 

By do. 

Translated hy the Eev. and 
learned Philip De Melho, 
V.D.M., Jafiha. 
Unknown. 


Do. 

Translated in the year 1723, 
and edited hy the Eev. M. 
■Wermelskirchcr, V.D.M. 
of the Singhalese congre- 

f ations at Cotta, Ncgbm- 
0 , and Caltura. 
Editedhy the Eev. M. Wer- 
melskircher, Y.D.M., Co- 
lombo. 

By the Eev. S, A. Brons- 
veld, Y.D.M., Colombo. 


Singhalese, 

1753 

Tamul. 

1754 

Do. 

1754 

Do. 

1755 

Do. 

1765 

Do. 

— 

Singhalese. 

1765 

Dutch. 

1756 

Portuguese. 

1756 


* Bor a brief Life of tWs eminent Divine, Oriental Scholar, and Poet, celebrated as the 
first Native of Cevlon who was admitted into the Christian Ministry, and the most learned 
Divine that has appeared in India or that Island, vide the « Tamul Plutarch, by bimon 
Casio Chitty, Es^., author of the “ Ceylon Gazetteer,” of which a copy presented by the 
talented author, since deceased, to the Eoyal Ariatic Society# Page G9, 
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Language in 
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or rendered. 


Name of Author or Translator. 


Name and Size of Book. 


Dutcli. 


Eudimenta Linguse Latinee, 


Composed by tbe Bev. Dr. 
Meyer, Y.D.M., Colombo, 
and Bector of tbe Govern- 
ment Seminary. 
Translated from tbe origi- 
nal Greek by tbe Bev. 
and learned Philip De 
Melbo, V.D.M* 
Unknown. 


Tamnl. 


The Y ersion of tbe whole of 
the J^ew Testament, with 
an historical preface, 4to. 

A Dictionary of tbe Sin- 
ghalese Language. 

The Liturgy of tbe Dutch 
Eeformed Cburcb, 8yo. 

An Historical and Doctrinal 
OateoMsm, 8vo. 

The Heidelberg Catechism, 

8yo. 

Cateehism for Young Obil- 
dren, 12mo, 


Singhalese. 


Tamnl 


Translated by tbe Bev. and 
learned Philip De Melbo, 
V.D.M., Jaffna. 
Composed by do. 


Portuguese. 


Singhalese. 


Tamnl. 


Singhalese. 


Revised Metrical Version of 
the Psalms of David, and 
other Sacred Hymns, 8vo, 

Rudimenta Lingnse Latinse, 
8vo. 


Edited by do. 


Latin. 


By Otto Amytenius, Bector 


of tbe Latin School at 
Overtreden, edited by 
Bronsveid. 

Edited by the Rev.'W. J.On- 
daatje^V.D.M., Colombo, 


Joacbimi Langii Colloqni- 
orum Centura, 8vo. 


and Bector of tbe Go- 
vernment Seminary. 

Translated by two Singha- 
lese Interpreters to Go- 
vernment. 

Edited by tbe Bev. ’W. J. 
Ondaatje, V.D.M., ^Co- 


Singbalese, 


The Acts of tbe Apostles, 


The Book of Psalms, 
Dutch Metre, 12mo. 


lombo, and Bector of the 
Government Seminary. 

Translated from the origi- 
nal Greek by the Bev. 
H. PMlipsz,V.D.M., Go- 
lombo. 

Translated from do. by do. 

Translated &om do. by do. 


Singhalese. 


The Epistle to tbe Bomans, 


The Epistle to tbe Corin- 
thians, and Galatians, 4to. 
The Epistle to tbe Ephe- 


sians, Pbilippians, Colos- 
siaiis, and Thessalonians, 
to Timothy, Titus, Phile- 
mon, and to tbe Hebrews, 
4to. 
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Singhalese. 


Translated from the origi* 
nal Greek by the Eev 


The remainder of the Kew 
Testament, 4to. 


H. Philipsz,V»D.M.i Co- 
lombo. _ . , 


Tamnl 


Translated from the Dutch 
by Mr. John Franciscus, 


Proponent of Colombo. 
Revised and corrected by 


Singhalese, 


the Bev.Messrs. Fybraiids 
and I‘hiHpsz,V.D.M., Co- 
lombo. 

Translated by the Bev. “W. 
Conyii, V.D.M., Colom- 
bo. 

Translated by the Eev. U. 
Philipsz, V.D.M., Co- 
lombo. 

Translated by do. 

Composed by the Key. H. 


A Catechism, 8yo. 


Questions and Answers on 


anity, in four parts, witli i 
Prayers, 4to. 

The Book of Genesis, 4to. 

A Grammar of the Sin- 
ghalese Language. 

An Abridged History of 
Christianity. ^ ^ 


Philipsz, Y.D.M., Colom- 
bo. 

Unknown, 

Translated by the Bey, S. 


TamuL 


A Catechism for Young 
Childi’en, 12mo. 


A.Bronsyeld, andrevised | 
by Proponent Mr. M. J. 
Ondaatje, 

Translated from the origi- 
nal Hebrew hy the Eev. 
H. Philipsz, Y.D.M., Co- 
lomho. 

Translated from the Dutch 
by the Bey. Matthew 
Jxirgen Ondaaije, Propo- 
nent of Colombo, after- 
wards Clergyman of Ba- 
tavia. 

Translated from the He- 
brew by the Bev. and 
learned Philip Do Melho, 
Y.D.M., Jatiha. 


Singhalese. 


The Books of Exodus, Le* 
viticus. 


Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, 4to. 

A Summary of the Doctriue 


Tamul 


of Faith unto Godliness, 
8yo. 


The Pentateuch, 4to. 
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Aet. VII . — ABsijrkm and Hebrew Chronology mmpared^ %mth 
the view of showing the extent to which the Hebrew chronology 
of Ussker must be modified, in eonformUy with the Assyrian 
, Canon. By I. W. BosAisrQiiEr, Esq. 

[Bead Maxell 7, 1864.] 


It is now about two years since Sir H. Eawlinson published 
his discovery of the Assyrian Gmon, that is to say, of a list 
of annual functionaries in the kingdom of Assyria, extending 
over a period of about two hundred and seventy years of the 
duration of that great empire. This is the most valuable 
contribution towards the recovery of ancient Asiatic chro- 
nology which has been made since the time when Selden 
deciphered and published the contents of the Parian Chro- 
nicle, in the reign of Charles the First ; and there is every 
reason to believe that by means of this document, in con- 
junction with the well-established dates of the early portion 
of the Babylonian Canon, we shall be enabled, not only to 
iSx: with certainty the dates of the reigns of thirteen kings of 
Assyria, reaching as early as the year b.c. 907; but also, 
with much probability, to recover the exact date of the rise 
of the first Chaldean dynasty in Assyria ; or, in other words, 
the commencement of the era of Mnus and Semiramis. 
Sufficient time has now elapsed for a full investigation of 
the contents and bearing of this valuable document, and 
three eminent Assyrian scholars, vk., Sir H. Eawlinson in 
England, Dr. Hincks in Ireland, and Monsieur Oppert in 
Paris, after careful and independent examination, have pub- 
lished their comments upon it. They are as yet undecided 
as to what was the exact nature of the functions of these 
annual officers, whether military, civil, or priestly.^ For the 


^ These officers were probably military; considering the known character of 
some of them, and that the whole army at Kineveh was ammally changed, and 
new officers appointed. See Diodorus, iihodom. ii, p. 108. 

Yoi. I, — [new semes]. 10 
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purpose of reference, however, we may speak of them as 
arckons. It is certain, tkat like tke eponomous arckons of 
Atkens, and tke consuls of Eome, tkey kad tke konour o 
giving name to tke year in all public documents. 

It is satisfactory to find, tkat witk regard to one most 
interesting portion of tkis Assyrian record, viz., tkat wkick 
is found to range witk tke first sixty-seven years ot_ tke 
Canon of Ptolemy, or tke era of Nabonassar,— tkat is, from 
tke year b.c. 747 to tke year b.c. 680, comprekending tke 
reigns of Tiglatkpileser, Sargon, and Sennackerib, wkick is 
tke period now proposed to be discussed, ^tkere is litt e 
difference between tke three Assyrian autkorities, and that 
witkin a year or two at most, tkey are agreed as to tke year 
of office of eack successive arckon. 

For tke most recent views of Sir H. Rawlinson on tke 
Canon we may refer to tke Atkenoeum of tke 22nd August, 
1863. Dr. ilincks first published Ms comments in tke 
Atkenseum of July, 1862, and has repeated Ms observations 
witk great distinctness, and without variation, in tke Atke- 
tiotith of tke 24tk October, 1863 ; and M. Oppert, in kis 
treatise entitled, “Les Inscriptions Assyriennes des Sar- 
gonides,” bearing date 1862, has adopted nearly tke same 
arrangement as Dr. Hincks, as regards tke period under 
inquiry, though differing from him above tkat time to tke 

extent of ten or twenty years. 

The professed object both of Dr. Hincks and M. Oppert is 
to show, tkat the chronology of tke Assyrian Canon, as 
settled by themselves and Sir H. Eawlinson, confirms, and is 
in strict unison witk tke commonly received reckoning of tke 
Kings of Judah and Israel, as established on the authority of 
tke great names of Archbishop Ussker, Scaliger, Petavnis, 
Blair, Clinton, and other modern ckronMogists ; while Sir H. 
Eawlinson, though unable to satisfy himself as to tko true 
mode of adjustment of Assyrian and Hebrew chronology, is 
of opinion that some modification of tke common reckoning 
is required. The writer of these observations maintains in 
opposition to tke two first, while fully accepting their ar- 
rangement of the list of arckons, tkat , the Assyrian Canon 
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presents one continnoTis series of contradictions to tlie 
reckoning of Usslier^ tkrongliQiit the whole period of sixty- 
seven years under discussion^ clearly demonstrating an error 
in that reckoning of at least twenty-three years in excess; 
and the object of this paper is to show, that when the events 
recorded in sacred history in connexion with the three kings 
Tiglathpileser, Sargon, and Sennacherib, are ranged side by 
side with the same events recorded in the contemporary 
Assyrian inscriptions which relate the annals of those reigns, 
and when the dates of the Canon are attached to the events, 
the Hebrew chronology which is the result, is not the chro- 
nology of IJssher and his followers, but neither more nor less 
than the chronology of a Hebrew historian, who wrote in the 
third century before the Christian era,— that is to say, the 
chronology of Demetrius. 

Dr. Hincks ha# the honour of being the first to point out 
the exact year of contact between the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Canons, by which the dates of the reigns of the 
several Assyrian kings and archons have been determined. 
In a paper read before the Eoyal Irish Academy in 1852, 
ten years before the discovery of the Assyrian Canon, he 
directed attention to the inscription on a clay cylinder in the 
British Museum, commonly known as Belliiio’s cylinder, from 
which it would appear that the date of Sennacherib’s accession 
to the throne of Mneveh must have been nearly concurrent 
with the year b.c. 702, that is to say, just twenty-two years 
before the accession of his son Esarhaddon, or Asaradinus, 
to the throne of Babylon, in b.c. 680, as set down in 
Ptolemy’s Canon; and from this opinion he has never 
swervei It has been already observed, that the mode 
marking the date of public documents in Assyria was by 
affixing the name of the archon who presided in the year of 
publication. How Bellino’s cylinder is inscribed with the 
name Heboliha, the archon who stands fourth on the list 
after '' Sennacherib the king and as the inscription contains 
a record of the events of the first four years of Sennacherib’s 
reiRii, Dr. Hincks rightly placed his accession in the fourth 
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be. Sir Henry RawHnsoa also confirms this, and assures us 
that he has found a clay fragment dated in the seventh year 
of Sennacherib, bearing the name of the archon who stands 
seventh on the list after Sennacherib ; and again, another 
fragment dated in the twenty-second year of Sennacherib, 
bearing the name of the archon Mann-zir-ilin, the twenty- 
second on the list. So that there can be no^ question as to 
the true position of the reign of Sennacherib amongst the 
list of archons, nor that the length of his reign extended over 
at least twenty-two years. From the Canon it appears that 

it lasted twenty-four years. ^ ^ 

It now only remains to show how the date of the year ot 
Sennacherib’s accession has been determined. Let us foUow 
Mr. Fox Talbot’s translation of-BeUino’s cylinder, published 
in the Journal of the Society, vol. xviii. Part 1, where Sen- 
nacherib thus records his own acts : “ Af the beginning^ of 
my reign I destroyed the armies of Merodac-Baladan, king 

of Karduniash.” • • “ The man Belib (or Belib-nii) 

a nobleman of the city of Suanna,® who had been educated 
like a gallant youth (or, like one of my own children, E.) in 
my palace, I set over them, and made him king of Leshnan 
and Akaddi,” that is, of Babylonia; Dr. Hincks, with much 
acuteness, fixed upon these latter words as affording a clue to 
the chronology of this king’s reign, and it is now agreed on 
all sides that the Belib, or Belib-ni of the inscription, set on 
the throne of Babylon by Sennacherib at the beginning^ of 
his reign, can be no other than the Belibusof the Babylonian 
Canon/ who began to reign in the year n.c. 702. So that the 
beginning of Sennacherib’s reign must also be placed m that 
very year. 

This is the fundamental date of the whole arrangement ot 
the Assyrian Canon, and it is of extreme importance that the 
point of time in Sennacherib’s reign, when he set Belib-m on 
the throne, should be accurately ascertained. Dr. Hincks 
M. Oonert nlace the actual accession of Sennacherib in 
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ances this arrangement, by putting together the eYents of 
the beginning of the reign with those of the first year. So 
that, according to the later record, Belib-ni might have been 
placed on the throne in the course of the year after the 
king’s accession. The accuracy, however, of the contem- 
porary record, rather than the looseness of the later docu- 
ment, is to be preferred. We therefore adhere to the year 
B.c. 702, in preference to the year b.c. 703, as the beginning 
of Sennacherib’s reign. Sir Henry Rawlinson places the 
accession of Sennacherib in b.c. 704. But the authority of 
neither cylinder countenances so early a date. It is remark- 
able, that while copy ITo. 2 of the Canon places the accession 
of Sennacherib in the archonship of Pakharra-bil, in the 
fourth year before Neboliba, copy Ho. 4 places the ac- 
cession in the archonship of Hebo-daini-pal, in the third year 
before Heboliha. The one would appear, with Bellino’s 
cylinder, to separate the year of accession from the first 
year ; the other, with Taylor’s cylinder, to blend the year of 
accession and first year together. 

But if the date of one single king or archon in the list is 
thus securely ascertained, the dates of all the preceding and 
succeeding archons, during the whole 270 years, are of course 
ascertained with the same precision. Thus it appears that 
Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, came to the throne in the 
year b.c. 716, as certified by the third copy of the Canon, in 
which year he is there first styled ‘‘ king.” It is of great im- 
portance that the years of Sargon also should be accurately 
fixed, considering that in his second year he took the city of 
Samaria, carrying away 27,280 captives, and that Jewish 
history thus comes in contact with Assyrian in that year of 
his reign. Now the three Assyrian authorities, who are 
strongly biassed in favour of the common reckoning of 
IJssher, which places the final capture of Samaria in b.c. 
721, are all disposed to place the accession of Sargon five 
years earKer than b.c. 716, and before his name appears in 
the Canon, notwithstanding the evidence of the third copy of 
the Canon to the contrary ; and it is assumed by them that 
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of Ptolemy’s Canon, vliicli began in b.g. 721/ were com- 
mensurate with the twelre first years of Sargon. This idea 
is supposed to he supported by a passage in Sargon’s annals/ 
where in that king’s twelfth j^ear he captures Merodac-baladan 
the son of Yakin, and destroys his capital in Chaldea, speak- 
ing of him as having disturbed Babylonia during a period of 
twelve years. But according to M. Oppert’s translation/ 
Merodac-baladan is styled in this passage king of Chaldea, 
not king of Babylon, and his army appears to have ad- 
vanced from Chaldea. There is no reason, therefore, for 
supposing the twelve years here spoken of to be any other 
than the twelve first years of Sargon’s own reign. Should it 
even be admitted that the twelve years’ reign of Merodac- 
baladan, as king of Babylon, are here referred to, which is 
contrary to the tenour of the passage, still the words would 
not necessarily im|)ly more than a reference to his former 
occupation of Babylon as an intruder for that term. But it 
is quite unnecessary to dwell upon questionable evidence of 
this nature, whereby to fix the years of the reign of Sargon, 
resting upon nice inflexions and construction of the Assyrian 
language, because there can be no question as to the archon 
under whose presidency the reign of Sargon commenced. 
M. Oppert informs us that there is in the Louvre a docu- 
ment dated in the twelfth year of Sargon, which is inscribed 
with the name Manu-ki-Asshur-liha, who was archon in b.c. 
706, according to our table. So that if Sargon’s twelfth year 
was B.c. 706, we may without fear of error place the begin- 
ning” of his reign in the year b.c. 717, during the archonship 
of Asshur-tirrat-danin, and the end of his first year in b.c. 
716. In fact, M. Oppert himself writes: ^^The true reign 
of Sargon evidently dates from his fourth year, that is, from 
the year when he was eponyme,” or archon.*’'^ The capture 

^ Certified by tbreo eclipses in tbe first and second year, 

2 Oppert's Inscrip. Assyr. des Sar^onides, p. 28. 

3 *^Morodah Baladan, ills do Jakin, roi de Cbaldeo'' ‘^avait excito 

contre moi tontcs les tribus nomades. II so pr^para h nnc bataillc, et so porta en 
avpit. Pendant 12 ans, contre la volontd des dieux do Babylono, la villc do Bel 
q[ai jugc les dieux, il avait excite le pays des Sumirs ot des Accads ct leur aYait 
enyoy^ des embassades.’* 

^ iMOdp. Assyr. des Sargonides, p. 3, * Ibid, p, 20, 
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of Merodao'balad^ of YaMn, therefore, must be placed 
in. the year of the arehonship of Mauu-ki-Asshur-liha. 

But if so, since the language of the inscriptions seems to 
imply that Sargon reigned more than fifteen years/ and his 
fifteenth year, b.g. 702, would thus be commensurate with the 
first of Sennacherib, the later years of his reign must haire 
coincided with ihe early years of the reign of Sennacherib ; so 
that Sennacherib’s first year, B.a 702, must be looked upon as 
merely in association with his father. This inference seems 
to be favoured by a passage in Abydenus, who, speaking of 
Sennacherib, observes that he ^^was scarcely to be recognized 
amongst the kings,” ^ which well accords with the idea of 
quasi sovereignty during his father’s life. It is also sup- 
ported apparently by copy Fo. 1 of the Canon, which does 
not even give the name of Sennacherib as archon till eighteen 
years after his nominal accession ; while copies No. 2, and 4, 
give his name, in b.c. 702, in conjunction with another 
archon, an arrangement which occurs in connexion with no 
other king than Sennacherib ; and copy No. 8 seems to name 
him as king under the title Asshur-acherih, not till the year 
B.c. 684, This suggestion, that Sennacherib ascended the 
throne of Assyria during the lifetime of his father, will 
prove to be of some importance when we come to the con- 
sideration of the reign of Shalmanezer, and we shall then 
again have occasion to recur to it. For the present, having 
fixed the accession of Sargon to the year B.c. 717, we proceed 
to ascertain the date of the reign of his predecessor, Tiglath- 
pileser. Copy No. 4 of the Canon places the beginning of 
the reign of Tiglathpileser in the year following the archon- 
ship of Nebo-bil-uzur, that is to say, in the year b.c. 741. 
Copy No. 1, on the same principle which seems to regulate 
the years of Sargon and Sennacherib in that copy, includes 
the year of accession, and places the line which marks the 
change of reign one year earlier, and Sir Henry Eawlinson 
accordingly places the broken year of accession of Tiglath- 
pileser in the arehonship of Neho-bil-uzur, or b,c. 742, 

* Sargon invaded Cyprus, as proved by bis statue found at Idalium ; but this 
invasion is not mentioned in Ms annals, extending over fifteen years, 

^ Euseb. Aueb. p. 26. 
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C.iHON Ko. 1. 


Bar-Anunit 
Kt*bo-cdis (?) 
Asyhur-tirr at ( ?)-{laimi 

Sami-^ina 

Zini-ipiii 

Itib-Assur 

Itib-zilii-tbirra 

Tagg:il-aiia-bil 

Bilat-idur 

Asshux*-biuii 

Rarrii-liinini-anui 

Bar-alik-*i}aui 

Shamas-bii-uzur 

JIimiiu-ittl-Asshur-liba 

Sliumas-vapalihar 

Sha-As.dnir-iirubu (?) 

MutaKgiI-Ai>ft?hiir 


Pakhar-bil 


Ncbo-tlaini-pal 

Kan-zilM (!) 
Kebo-liba 
Ivhanaaii 
Sntuiiu 

, 

Paul (?) , . sai* 
liu-dur-UKiir 
Bhaltiianu-bil (?) 
Assbur-Wl-iiHur 
...... ya 

Idin-akbi 

Zazai 

Jiil-limmi-anni 

Nebo-alak-uznr 

Gi-kMlii{?) 

Idm-akM 

Sin-akbi-irba 

BiWimmi-anni 
Assbur-danm-anni 
MaBU-zir-ili (?) 
Mannu-itti-Yam 
Nebo-sar-uzur 


Canon No. 2. 


As^lmr-zalliis (?), tbe 

king 

Ruiiid-el 

MertHlaeb-sallliii-anni 

Bil-ribu-el 

Hhamas-idallik.kiil (?) 

Yaiu-bil-ikiii 

Neraal-nazir 

Nebo-bil-iizur 

Bil-ribii-ei 

Tukiilti-imli-tbirra 

Nebo-daniii-aiini 

Bilii-kas (?) bil-uzur 

Ncbo-karir-anni 

Rin-taggil 

Tam-bil-ikiii 

Bii-limiiii-amii 

Bar-Aimiiit 

Assbur-sallmi-anni 

Bibribu-el 

Assbur-daniii-aimi 

Nebo-bil-uzur 

Nergal-vapallit 

Bil4ii-dari 

Kapkbar-el 

Idur-Assbur 

Bilu-kas (?)-bil-uzuT' 
Merodacb-bil-iizur 
Tizkaru (?) 
Assbur-kballi 
Asshur .... (lost) 


Y^am-bil-ikin 

Sin-sallim-ani 

Nergal-iiazir 

Kebo-bil-uziir 

Bil-ribu-el 


Canon No. 3. 


Asshiir-zalliis {?), tbe 
king 

Samsi-el 
Merodaeb-salbm-anni 
Bil-ribu-el 

Shanias-idallib-kul (?) 
Yam-bil-ikin 
Sin-salliin-ani 
Nergal-nazir 

Nebo-bil-uzur 

Bil-ribu-el 


Tukulti-pali-tbirra, tbe 
king 

Nebo -danin -anni 
Bil-ziikas (l)-bil-uzur 
Nebo-karir-anni 

Siii-taggil 

A'am-ikin 

Bil-limmi-aiii 

Bar-Animit 

Assli ur-sallim-aiiiii 

Bil-ribu-el 

Assbur-danin-ani 

Nebo-bii-uzur 

Nergal-yapallit 


Sbamas-bil-nznr 
Maniiii-itti-Assbur-liba 
Slianias-vapakbai* 
Sba-Assbur-igiibbu (?) 
iMutaggil-Asslmr 


i Sm-akbi-irbadbekina' 
I Pakharra-bil 

Nebo-daini-pal 

Kaii-zillai (?) 
Nebo-liba 
Khananu 
Blitunu 
Bihi .... 

P ani .... 

Ilu . . . . 

Sbalmami . . 


(Canon No. 2 cannot 
bave contained anything 
later than tbis period.) 


Ear-Aiiunit 
Nebo-edis (?) 
Assbiir-tirrat (?)-daiiin 


Sarru-gina, tbe king 
Ziru-ipni j Itib-Assliur 


Itib-zilli-tbiiTa 

Taggil-ana-bil 

Bilat-idur 


Nebo-akb-isis . 


Assbur-abhi-irba, tbe 
king 


Bll-limmi-ani 

Assbur-danin-ani 

Mann-zir-ili 

Mannu-itti-Yam. 

Nebo-sar-uzur 

Nebo-akM-isis 


Canon No, 4. 


Assbur-zallus (?) tbe 
kmg of Assyria 

Samsi-el 

Merodacb-salliai-anni 

Bil-ribu-el 

Shamas-idallik-kul (?) 
Assbur-bil-ikin 
Siu-sallim-anni 
Nergal-nazb’ 

Nebo-bil-uzur 

Tukulti-pali-tbirra, king 
of Assyria 


Ziru-ipni 

Itib-Asshur 

Itib-zilli-tbirra 

TaggQ-ana-bil 

Bilat-idur 

Assliur-bani 

SaiTU-limmi-aiini 

Bar-alik-pani 

Shamas-bil-uzur 

Mannu-itti-A ssbur-liba 

Shamas-Yapakhar 

Sha-Asshur-igubbu (?) 

Mutaggil-Assbur 

Pakhar-bil 

f Sin-akhi-irba, king of 
Assyria 
Nebo-daini-pal 
Kan-zniai (?) 


[to face page 162], 
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absence of tbe name of Piil king of Assyria/’ from tbe list 
of Assyrian kings in tlie Canon? The difficulty is more 
apparent than real, For Berosus, when naming Piil, speaks 
of himj not as one of the Assyrian line of kings, but very 
plainly as a king of the Chaldeans,, who having gained pos- 
session of the empire, put. an end to a dynasty of Assyrian, 
kings, which had lasted for 526 years.- Asshur-zallus,. there- 
fore, king of Nineveh^ who reigned till the year b.c. 743, 
according to the Canon, and whose successor on the throne 
of Mneveh wns Tigiatlipileser, must have reigned contem- 
poraneously w-itli Pul kisig of AssyriaP The obvious in- 
ference from these facts is, that the kingdom of Nineveh, 
during the reign of Asslinr-zallus, and probably also of his 
predecessor, had fallen for a time under the jmke of the 
Chaldeans, a nation then rising into great power, and whose 
seat of government was at Betli-Yakina, towards the head of 
the Persian Gulph. Pul, the Chaldean king, must have been 
the predecessor of the great king Merodac-baladan, son of 
Yakin, who according to the inscriptions contended with 
Tiglathpileser and his successors during forty years, and the 
seat of his throne must have been, not at Nineveh, but at 
Beth-Yakina; while Assliur-zallus and his predecessor we 
may presume were suffered to remain as tributary kings at 
Nineveh, paying homage to the Chaldean king. This state 
of subjection of Assyria to the Chaldeans, we infer 
lasted till the strong hand of Tiglathpileser, a king who was 
not born to the title but usurped it, seized the throne of 
Nineveh, under whom and his successors the Chaldeans were 
driven from Assyria, and from Babylon, and at one time even 
from Chaldea itself, taking refuge in the Persian Gulph. 
Such appears to be the simple explanation of a difficulty, 
which has led Br. Hincks and M. Oppert to suggest, that 
the names of not less than thirty or forty archons at Nineveh 
have been omitted from the Assyrian Canon, between the 
reigns of Asshur-zallus and Tiglathpileser, in order to make 
room for the supposed reign of Pul. 

There is no record left of the actual length of the reign of 
Pul, nor of the exact time when he first assumed the title of 
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“king of Assyria.” Could we ascertain this date, we should 
be enabled, througli Berosus, to count up to the date of 
Hinus and Semirainis at Babylon. 

!or Berosus reckons that the first 49 Chaldean kings reigned 458 yrs. 

9 Arabian „ ?? 

45 Assyrian „■ j; ?? 

’Eoyt, if we miglit rely upon an assertion made more tlian 
once by M. Oppert in his printed works, ^ that a document 
exists in the British Museum, proving that Tiglathpileser 
began to reign in the twentieth year of his predecessor,— 
that is, in the twentieth year of Pul’s invasion,— the in- 
ference would he that Pul’s invasion of Assyria took place 
about the year b,c. 760, and that the dynasty of Assyrian 
kings, which commenced 526 years before his time, came to 
the throne in the year b.c. 1286. 

And if we add to this date 145 yrs. for an Arabian dynasty, 
and 458 „ „ Chaldean „ 

we arrive at the year b.c. 1889 as the era of the first Chal- 
dean dynasty at Babylon, or era of Ninus. 

This result, being" founded on conjecture, as regarfs the 
length of the reign of Pul, of course affords no positive evi- 
dence that the year B.c. 1889 was the true date of the era of 
Ninus. nevertheless, it agrees so remarkably with what 
Assyrian historians have recorded concerning the epoch of 
Ninus, that we can hardly doubt the correctness of the con- 
clusion. Abydeniis, Castor, and Otesias, all point to this 
very date as marking the commencement of the kingdom of 
ninus and Semiramis. Eusebius, who had before him the 
histories of Castor and Ahydenus, tells us that they were 
agreed, and that they had each copied the complete list of 
the kings of Assyria, from Ninus and Semiramis dovm^ to 
Sardanapalus, who is declared to he the last of the Assyrian 
kings and that they computed 167 years from Sardanapalus 

I The figUTe in the text is 245. But if Castor has correctly prosorvod the 
interval of 1280 from Minus to the end of the reign of Sardanapalus, there would 
appear to he exactly lOO years in excess in copying the figures trora Berosus. 

^ Chronologie des Ass^ens et des Bahyloniana, p. 7. Les InsenpUons As- 
Byriens des Bargonides, p, 
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(that is, from the end of his reign) to the first Olympiad.^ 
So that, according to these authorities, Sardanapalus ceased 
to reign in the year b.g. 609, or' 608, in which latter year 
accordingly EiLsebius himself places the fall of Nineveh.^ 
He then quotes a passage from Castor, showing that from the 
accession of Ninus to the accession of another king bearing 
the same title, who reigned after Sardanapalus, the last of 
the Assyrian kings, was a period of 1280 years. If then we 
add 1280 years to the year b.c. 609, we find that the era of 
Hinus, according to Abydenus and Castor, was b.c. 1889* 

Again, Gtesias has preserved the very same date, reckoning 
upwards from the final destruction of Hineveh by the Medes 
and Babylonians, when the Assyrian king set fire to his 
palace in despair ; incorrectly, however, supposing the As- 
syrian king to have been Sardanapalus, instead of his 
successor Saracus. For the empire of the Assyrians truly 
ended in the reign of Sardanapalus, the last of the dynasty 
(omnium postremus) in b.c. 609, who must have been the 
king who called in the assistance of the Scythians in b.c. 
610, to save Nineveh from capture by the Medes. From 
that time, however, as Herodotus informs us, Assyria fell 
under the dominion of the Scythians for a period of twenty- 
eight years, that is, till the year b.c. 583. At the expiration 
of those twenty-eight years, soon after the great solar eclipse 
of B.c. 685 — the date which governs the chronology of the 
period — Nineveh was finally destroyed by Cyaxares, king of 
Media, or as Ctesias and the Assyrian historians affirm, by 
the combined forces of the Medes and Babylonians. This, 
then, undoubtedly is the period referred to in the history 
from which Ctesias took his information, when the palace at 
Nineveh was burnt, and the last of the Assyrian kings, 
Saracus, not Sardanapalus, perished in the flames. Now 

1 Dciiido singiilos a Nino et Scmiramide recenset, usque ad SardanapallmUj 
qui fuit omnium postremus : a quo usque ad priraam Olympiadem efHciunter anni 
lixvri’" (lego cLXvn). Abydenus itaque de XQgno Assyriorum singillatim ita 
scripsit. At non ipse solum, sod etiam Castor in primo Chronicorum brevi volu- 
mine, ad Imjus exempli formam syliabatim quidem de Assyriorum regno narrat. — 
Euseb. Aucii. p. 39. 

a Ibid. p. 109. 
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Gtesias reckons 1306 years, from tke time when the Medes 
and Babylonians destroyed Nineyeh to the reign of h^imis 
the first king, which number of years added to the year 
B.c, 583, brings us again exactly to the same year, b.c. 1889, 
for the era of Niiius and Semiramis.^ ^ 

The adjustment of the Assyrian and Babylonian Canons 
thus seems to lead with accuracy to the recoyery of a yery 

1 Professor Bawlmson, in his 2d voL of Ancient Monarchies/'^ pnhlished on 
the day that this paper was read, writes p. 288, “ Berosus placed tne destruction 
of Nineych in the first year of Nahopolassar, or n.c. 62o, according to the Canon 
of Ptolemy ” and too boldly asserts that “the direct aiithonty tor this important 
fact is Ahydenus/* Now, if faith is to be placed in Herodotus, the desfiuction 
ofS took pkee at the end of a poxiod of 

both began and ended in the reign of Cyaxares, king of Media, it, then, tnose 
twontv-eiiht years ended in n.e. 625, they must have begun in b.c. Co2. But 
wdl Mr. Rawllnson yontoe to affirm that Cyaxares was on 
SO early as b.c. 652 ? Cyaxares reigned forty years, and was alive at the time ot 
the eclipse of b.c. 585, so that he could not have come to the throne earlier than 
E c 626 nor could the arrival of the Scythians have tdmn place till after that 
date igafu, this is not the reckoning of Ahydenns. On the contrary, we have 
already seen from a passage, not referred to by Mr. Eawlinson, that Ahjdenus 
■Dlaced^ the fall of Sardanapalns in the year b.c. 609; and m 
which the learned Professor does refer, Abydenus distinctly records that *0 de- 
stmetion of Nineveh was at the end of the reign of baracus, who reigned Mter 
Sardanapalus, the last Assyrian king. _ Moreover, lie vei-y plainl^y fees 
of the overthrow of the city to the time when Nahnohodrossorus, son of Busa- 
lossor, that is, Nebuchadnezzar son of Nahopalassm-, took the throne of Babylon, 
and surrounded that city with a strong wall. Clearly, therefore, the destii c- 
tion of Nineveh as placed by Abydenus, oopymg from Bcrosus,_ was at the 
end, not at the beginning of the reigu of_ Nabopolassar. This kin„ un- 
douhtedlv began to reign in the year n.o. 62o, and as certainly his son Nchu- 
chadnezzL came to the throne of Babylon immediately after his ileath. But 
there is no such certainty as to the time of his do^h. The common idea is 
that he died twenty-one years after b.c. 625. But Polyhistor, who ako took 
his history of Assyria from Berosus, tells us plainly that Sardanapalus was 
the father of Nchuchadnezzar,* that is, that Nabopalassar and Sardanapalus 
were one— that it was he who combined with the Medes to overthrow A ineveh— 
and that on the fall of Saracus he took the throne of Babylon, that is to say, in 
his old age, long after his ejection from the throne of iSincveh. With this 
also Clietarchns, the contemporary of Berosus, agrees, who say.s that bardaiiapalus 
lived to a great age, after havbig lost tho empire of Sma, that is, ol AH.syna. 
All this well accords with the testimony of Abydenus, who, though he emos not 
ffive the actual length of the reign of Saracus, declares that Nineveh icll the mil 
length of that reign after the year b.c. 609, thus leading us into the 1 olio wing 
century for the date of the event. When, therefore, Herodotus, as we have seen, 
actually fixes the time of the overthrow of Nineveh soon after the eclipse ot b.c. 
585 ; and when Demetrius, who wrote not long after Berosus, places the first yep 
of Nebuchadnezzar — which followed immediately after the fall of Niucveli--iii 
the year b.c. 582, the concurrence of historical testimony seems to place the 
destruction of Nineveh, not in the year b.c. 626, as the learned Professor suggests, 
but at the end of the twenty-eight years of Scythian domination, in n.c. 683. All 
which has been more fully set forth^ by the writer in Part in., vol. ix. ot the 
Transactions of the Chronological Institute. 


♦ Euseb. Ancb. p. 22. 
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remote and interesting epocli in ancient history, which has 
been the subject of much difference of opinion, ancient and 
modern. And thus the histories of Castor, Abydenus, and 
Otesias, hitherto supposed to be in a state of irreooncileable 
contradiction, appear to be brought into harmony, both with 

each other, and with the Canon. ^ ^ .• 1^11 

This in itself is an interesting result, springing inoident^y 
out of the subject under examination, and is worthy of further 
inTestigation, .It is not, however, the matter now in hand. 
We proceed, therefore, to point out a still more interesting, 
and in its results more important, inference to be derived froin 
this invaluable record, viz., that the common reckoning ol 
Hebrew chronology as arranged by Archbishop TJssher and his 
followers is, as regards the connexion of Assyria with the 
Holy Land, in error to the extent of twenty-three pars ; and 
that the reckoning of the Jew Demetrius of the third century 
B.C., which is in unison with the Canon in every particular, 

must be substituted in its place. 

Let us return to the reign of Sennacherib, whose accessip 
we have already fixed to the year b.c. 702. Following Mr. 
Fox Talbot’s translation of Bellino’s cylinder, we now read, 
that in the next year, B.c. 701, tribute was received by 
Sennacherib from Nebo the chief of Ararat, and the inhabi- 
tants of Kishmi were destroyed. In the following year, b.c. 
700, Beth-kilamzakh and the land of Illipi was attacked, and 
tribute paid by the distant Medes.^ Thus far aU is clear and 
free from difficulty. But at this point arises a question of 
much importance, and one upon which the accurate adjust- 
ment of Scripture with the Assyrian Canon depends. ^ The 
fourth year from the accession of Sennacherib, b.c. 699, is the 
year of the archonship of Heboliha, and Bellino’s cylinder is 
dated in the seventh month of that year. Ho warlike events 
are recorded as having taken place during those seven months, 
but on the contrary the record on the cylinder w confined to 
a description of the peaceful operation of building a magm- 
ficent palace by the hands of the prisoners of war, under the 
direction of king Sennacherib himself, who being thus engaged 
1 Joui’B, B, Asiatic Society, voL xviu,, part L, p. 79* 
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during the first half of the year coold not hare conducted a 
distant campaign in the same year, involving the capture of 
more than forty walled cities, which was the result of Senna- 
cherib’s third campaign, as we learn from more than one 
inscription. For this third campaign appears to have com- 
prised that famous expedition into Syria, Palestine, and Egph 
when, according to the inscriptions, Ilulmus, king of Sidon, 
was deposed ; when Hezekiah, king of Judah, was shut up in 
Jerusalem, and forty-six of his fenced cities taken, and when 
a tribute of thirty talents of gold and eight hundred talen s 
of silver was laid upon him ; and when also, as we learn from 
Scripture, Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, came out against Senna- 
cherib in battle. It is quite clear, therefore, that Sennacherib s 
third campaign could not have taken place till after the fourth 
year of his reign, that is to say, till after the archonship of 
Neboliha. Nevertheless, Dr. Hincks and M. Oppert are con- 
strained by their arrangement to place the campaign in this 
very year. Sir H. Eawlinson sees and avoids the ditticuity, 
by raising the first year of Sennacherib to b.c. / 04, and by 
placing the third campaign in the year after the archonship o 
Neboliha, that is in the fifth year of Sennacherib, or b.c. 700 
according to his reckoning. All three authorities in coming 
to this result are mainly influenced by the supposed identifica- 
tion of Asshur-nadin, the eldest son of Sennacherib, who, in 
his fourth campaign, was set on the throne of Babylon by his 
father, with the Apronadius or Assaranadius of the Canon of 
Ptolemy, who came to the throne in b.c. 699. So that, if the 
fourth campaign is thus fixed to the year B.c. 699, the third 
must necessarily have taken place in the preceding year, b.c. 
700. This argument is no doubt specious, and if not contra- 
dicted by facts, would be of some weight. Nevertheless, the 
inference derived from it is so entirely inconsistent with what is 
derivedfrom other authentic records, that it is quite inadmissible. 
For, in the first place, while the identity of Apronadius^ and 
Asshur-nadin, son of Sennacherib, is questionable, it is quite 

1 Apronadius was protably the brother of Sennacherib, reinstated on tbo M of 
BelibiM. The third year spoken of by Polyhistor is the third of Sennacherib, not 
the third of Belibus, 
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when the throne of Babylon was otherwise occupied, that is 
to say when it was held apparently in undisturbed possession by 
Mesessimordac of the Babylonian Canon. This latter anange- 
ment therefore is quite inadmissible. And thus we arrive at 
the remarkable inference that while the second campaign o ' 
Sennacherib took place as early as the year B.c. 700 accord- 
ing to our reckoning, his sixth campaign did not take place 
till the year B.C. 686, leaving an interval between them of 
thirteen years ; and also that during ten years of this interval 
Sennacherib’s power was apparently in abeyance, and his 
reimi without annals. The important question foi considera- 
tion therefore is, did his third, fom-th, and fifth campaigns 
occupy the first three years of this interval, following soon 
after the second campaign, as assumed by the three Assyrian 
authorities, or did they occupy the last three years immedi- 
ately preceding the sixth campaign, as we now piopose to 
prove? In other words, did the third campaign agains 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, take place about the year b.c. 
700 or as we determine, after an apparent interregnum of 
ten ’years, in b.c. 689 ? The collateral evidence in favour of 
the latter of these two dates is so clear and distinct that it 

seems to be impossible to set it aside. „ „ , , , 

I Polyhistor, who places the first year of Nebuchadnezzar 
in the year b.c. 604, counts 88 years upwards from that date 
to the beginning of the reign of Sennacherib, showing that 
he placed the beginning of that reign in B.c. 692, and the 
third year, therefore, in B.c. 689. The computation we be- 
lieve to be erroneous, but the date of the reign of Senna- 
cherib is nevertheless distinct. 

II. Demetrius, whose reckoning we shall show agrees ir 
aU respects with the Canon, writing about fifty years aftei 
Berosus, and who had no doubt seen that author’s work 
places the invasion of Judaia by Sennacherib 457 years befor. 
the reign of the fourth Ptolemy, that is, in B.c. 689-8.^ 

TTT Tke vear b,c. 689 was a sabbatical year witli tb^ 
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Jews, counted in regular series from three sabbatical yea.rs, 
the dates of which are fixed by Josephus;^ and in the year 
in which Sennacherib invaded Judaea we read these words of 
encouragement spoken to the Jewish king and people— This 
shall be a sign unto you/'’ (that Sennacherib shall not besiege 
Jerusalem) '^ye shall eat this year that which groweth of 
itself (that is, in the open field); the very words made use 
of with reference to the sabbatical year at the time of its 
institution. So that the invasion of Judaea would appear to 
have taken place in a sabbatical year, which b.c, 689 was. 
The year n.e. 700, however, falls in the midst of a week of 
years, and was not sabbatical.^ 

Lastly, the testimony of the inscriptions, in conjunction 
with the Tyrian annals of Menander, preserved by Josephus, 
is decisive on the question. For, the fii’st event recorded in 
the third campaign of Sennacherib is the deposition of Lu- 
liah king of Sidon, and the setting up of Tubaal in his stead ; 
and in an inscription copied hy Mr. Layard, and referred to 
by Dr. Hincks, Luliah is said to have fled from Tyre to 
Cyprus. Ail are agreed, therefore, in recognizing in this 
king the Ilulseus king of Tyre spoken of by Menander; 
and Menander certifies that he reigned thirty-six years. 
Now, according to the reckoning which places Sennache- 
rib’s third campaign in b.c. 700, there is found to be no 
vacancj?' on the throne of Tyre for a continuous reign of 
thirty-six years about the time of Sennacherib ; while ac- 
cording to our reckoning, the thirty-six years reign of this 
great king of Tyre are accounted for with exactness. For, 
if we reckon thirty-six years upwards from the year b.c, 
700, we come to the year 736 for the first year of Ilulmus, 
'when we have the evidence of Assyrian inscriptions*^ to prove 
that Hiram, not Ilulinus, was on the throne of Tyre, and that 
after Hiram reigned Mit-enna, who was still on the throne 

^ Se(.‘ tlio ■writer’s treatise on Iletrew chronology in Part iv. yol. ii. of the 
Transactions of tlic Chronological Institute. 

- Sir II. Ra'vviinson, who admits the force of this argument, assumes that there 
was a second invasion hy Sennacherib in the year b.c. 689, in the last year of 

Hezekiah. 

s Josephus, Ant. IX. xiv. 2. ^ Athenecum, August 22, 1863. 
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ms that in his days there were islands in the Persian Gnlph 
bearing the names of Tj%s or Tyrus, Aradus, and Doracta,^ 
'which latter name Mr. Kenrick identifies with Dora;^ 
and in the voyage of Nearchus up the Griilph we read of 
>Sidodone5 and Tarsia,^ on the coast of Oarmania; all which 
sufficiently indicates close commercial intercourse between 
Tyre and the Gnlph. From the Persian Gulph/^ observes 
Heeren, ^^they extended their commerce to the western 
peninsula of India^ and the island of Ceylon.’^ ^ 

Tarsia we assume to be the Tarshish so frequently spoken 
of in Scripture, and Tyre is called by Isaiah daughter of 
Tarshish as, in fixct, born of the commerce between the 
Persian Giilph and the W estern world. The coast of Car- 
mania, or Tarshish, in the days of the opening of this com- 
merce, when distant voyages by sea were unknown, was 
probably the point on the Gulph to which the trade by 
caravan from the far East — from ^^the ends of the earth — 
was directed, and from thence distributed up the Tigris and 
Euphrates to the great cities of , the world. We learn from 
Al-Edrissi, that in the ninth century of our era the town of 
Siraff, close to the site of Tarsia,*^ was a centre of Oriental 
commerce which extended perhaps as far as China;® and 
even as late as the sixteenth century, when the Eastern trade 
had fallen into the hands of the Portuguese, who were accus- 
tomed to voyages as far as the East Indies, the island of 
Ormuz on the same coast, somewhat nearer to the mouth of 
the Gulph, which superseded Siraff, was one of the principal 
stations of their trade. Thus the wealth of India and the 
distant East was transported in ^^ships of Tarshish by way of 

1 Strabo, xyi, 3. 2 Kenrick’s Phoemcia, p» 48. 

3 Vincent’s Voyage of Nearckus, p, 358-362. 

Hecron’s Manual of Ancient History, Eng. Trans, p. 27. 

s Tsaiali xxiii. 10. c pgalm Ixxii. 

■J' 'When J onah fled to Tarshish, it was to the Persian Gnlph that he fled, not 
to Tartessus in Spain, ns many suppose. Ho took ship probably at Opis, on the 
Tig^'is, a place so called by the Greeks, but which may have had the same deri- 
vation as Joppa, both being probably named by traders from the Gulph. It is a 
onrious fact, us connected with Jonah, that some of the houses at Siraff are said 
to have been built with the bones of whales, showing the abundance of that fish 
in the Persian Gulph. 

® Vmccnt'’s Voyage of Nearchus, p. 365. 
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the Euphrates through Babylonia towards Tyre ; whHe much of 
the wealth of Arabia, whieh was also poured into Tyre, we learn 
from Aristohulus was carried by the merchants of Gherra, 
on the Ai’abian side of the Gulph, on rafts up the Euphrates 
to Thapsacus.^ About two hundred and fifty miles below 
Thapsacus, according to Niebuhr, there was a canal of five 
hundred miles in length direct from the Euphrates to the 
Persian Gulph, which being a great work to keep in repair, 
affords a strong indication of the extent of the traffic to and 
from the Giilph/'^ 

This traffic of the Tyrians with Tarshish, and the islands 
of the Persian Gulph, was in active operation nearly one 
thousand years before the Christian era, even in the days of 
Solomon king of Israel and. Judah, conceniiiig; wh^^^ wide 
dominion we road, that it should reach ‘^ from sea to sea, and 
from tlie river (Euphrates) unto the ends of the earth and 
to whom it is declared, ‘^the kings of Tai’shish and of the 
isles shall bring presents ; the kings of Sheha and Seba shall 
offer gifts/’ Solomon we know* had a fleet upon the 
Arabian Gulph, manned by the sailors of Hiram king of 
Tyre,"^ by which immense produce of gold was annually im- 
ported from Ophir, on the coast of Africa. But in addition 
to this fleet we read that he had also another fleet, expressly 
called “a navy of Tarshish,” an expression understood by 
the writer of the hook of Chronicles^ as a navy trading to 
Tarshish, which together with the ^^navy of Hiram,” (who 
does not appear to have had a fleet on the Arabian Gulpn,) 
made once in three years a distant expedition, bringing hack 
a freight of gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks ; a sufficient 
indication that this expedition wns directed towards the East, 
and not in the direction of the Mediterranean. Some have sup- 
posed that this navy of Tarshish ” sailed from the Arabian 
Gulph, and that, coasting the south of Arabia, it reached 
some distant point in the direction of India. But it is hard 
to believe that such skilful navigators as the Tyrians, who 

’ ' 1 Strabo, xvi, S, ® Tincent’s Toyage of Kcarclixis, p, 514. 

. . s Psalm hxii. ^ 1 Emga ix. 26, 27. " 22. 

. « 2 Ohrom ix. 21. 
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must have been well acquainted witli the direct route towards 
the East by the Euphrates, and whose ally and associate, 
Solomon, was in possession of all the country lying between 
Tyre and the Euphrates/ and who moreover had built Tad- 
mor, or Palmyra, within three days’ journey of the Euphrates, 
with the express object of encouraging the commerce with 
Tipsah, or Thapsacus, a port on that river within his own 
dominions— -it is hard, we say, to believe that two such skilful 
traders, in the days when navigation was chiefly conducted 
by the tedious operation of rowing, could have so far erred, as 
to have chosen a route towards the East more than a thousand 
miles greater in length than that by the river Euphrates. 
The very expression “navy of Tarshish,” in conjunction “with 
the navy of Hiram,” seems intended to distinguish this fleet 
from that which was built at Ezion-geber, which was merely 
manned with Tyridn sailors, but not accompanied by the fleet 
of Hiram. 

About four hundred jrears later than the reign of Solomon, 
i.e, about the year b.c. 560, we have an account in the book 
of Ezekiel, written in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, of the 
very same traflSc of the Tyrians with the Persian Gulph. At 
this time Tartessus, or Tarshish, in Spain had been founded 
by the Tyrians, and silver, iron, tin, and lead were imported 
from that colony. But after describing the traffic of the 
western world with Tyre, Ezekiel goes on to describe that 
with the East, naming in succession Damascus, Plaran, Oanneh, 
Sheba, Asshur, at that time comprehending all Mesopotamia, 
Chilmad, or Oarmania, according to the Septuagint, Dedan, 
and Eaamah, both placed by Bochart in the Gulph of Persia/ 
while the army of Tyre appears to have been composed partly 
of recruits from Persia. Nebuchadnezzar, who had conquered 
Tyre after a siege of thirteen years, and who had built Tere- 
don,^ near the mouth of the Euphrates, with the view of 
keeping open the commerce of the gulph with Babylon, had 
possessed himself of the command of the whole traffic from 

1 1 Kin^s iv. 21-24, 

2 See Vincent's Dissertation on tlie xxYii chapter of Ezekiel. 

3 Enseb. Aucb. p. 28. 
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thence to Tyre/ to the great enrichment of Babylon. After 
the conquest of Tyre by Nebiichadnezzar, we still find Baal 
reigning over that city, who, we must presume, had been 
placed on the throne by the king of Babylon ; and about forty 
years later we find from Menander that two kings in succes- 
sion, viz., Merabal and Hiram, were called for from Babylon, 
where probably they resided as hostages, to come and take 
possession of the throne of Tyre. The connexion between the 
two cities at that time was that of subordination on the part 


Again, about tAVO hundred and thirty years after Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s invasion, that is, about b.c. 330, Alexander con- 
ceived the idea of diverting this great Eastern trade into new 
channels. He subdued Tyre after an obstinate resistance, 
and on his return to Babylon from the East sought to make 
that city the capital of his empire. The Euphrates was still 
navigable for ships of considerable size, and we find at this 
period the same connexion of the fleets of Tyre with the 
Euphrates as in former days. We learn from Arrian,^ that 
according to the ancient and common practice, wdiich must 
have been adopted by Hiram in the days of Solomon, and by 
Ilul^us in the days of Sennacherib, Alexander transported no 
less than forty-seven ships in pieces, on the backs of camels, 
from Tyre to Thapsacus, where they were launched on the 
Euphrates and carried down to Babylon, some being of the 
size of five hank of oars. Alexander had constructed at 
Babylon a harbour capable of holding one thousand ships, his 
object being to conquer Arabia, colonise the islands in the 
Persian Gulph, and monopolise the trade of the East ; and in 
the feverish contemplation of this expedition he was suddenly- 
overtaken by death. 

Thus, then, we have traced a close commercial connexion 
between Tyre and Babylon, extending over a period of six 
hundred and fifty years, during which the whole trade be- 
tween the eastern and western parts of the world was carried 
through those two cities ; and during part of which time Tyre 
was in direct subjection to Babylon, receiving from thence 
^ Arrian, di. 19. 
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Her kings.^^^^ W back to the particular reign of 

Ilulseus, in whose time it is quite clear that, so far from sub- 
mitting to dictation from Babylon, the kingdom of Tyre was 
in a position of such power and importance, for a time at 
least, as to have imposed princes, even upon that great city* 
In the reign of Iluleeus, who was contemporary with Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, the prosperity of Tyre had reached the height 
of its grandeur. Isaiah, foretelling the destruction of the joy- 
ous city, speaks of her merchants at that time as princes,’^ 
“ her trafS.ckers®^ as ‘‘ the honourable of the earth.’’ These ex- 
pressions imply great grandeur and riches on the part of her 
citizens. But in addition to this, the prophet uses an expression 
concerning Tyre which implies extended dominion and imperial 
power, reaching over territories far beyond the precincts of 
the little state. Tyre is designated the ^‘crowning city,” or, 
as otherwise translated, the dispenser of crowns— the setter 
up of kings and the direction in which her dominion had 
extended is pretty clearly indicated to have been towards 
Chaldea. From the Assyrian Inscriptions we learn that there 
was on the Euphrates a strongly fortified city bearing the 
name Tsur, or Tyre.^ In the same chapter of Isaiah which 
proclaims the greatness and approaching downfall of Tyre, 
the prophet points out Chaldea as the stronghold of her 
greatness. For, suddenly breaking off from his denunciations 
against Tyre, he exclaims — Behold the land of the Chaldeans 
This people was not till the Assyrian founded it for them 
which dwell in the wilderness. They set up the towers thereof 
and the palaces thereof. He (the Assj’rian) brought it to 
ruin. Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, (that is, ye ships which 
trade with the Persian Grulph) for your strength (that is 
Chaldea) is laid waste.” ^ 

This passage alone is suflB.cient to prove the occupation of 
the Euphrates at this time by the fleets of Tyre. But the 

^ 'When Eezin and Pelcah conspired to dethrone Ahaz, and to set a king in 
the midst” of Judah, “even the son of Taheal,” Isaiah vii. 6, it seems probable 
that Tabeal (qu. Tubaai) was a Tjudan prince. 

2 See Kawlinson’s map, Aiic. Mon. vol. i. ; and Journal of Sac. Lit,, new series, 
ix. p. 194. 

3 Isaiah xxiii. 8-13. 
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presence of the Tyrian fleet is still more directly confirmed 
by the testimony of Assyrian inscriptions, the authority of 
which is decisive upon this point. In the annals of Senna- 
cherib, recorded on Taylor’s cylinder, we read, that this feing, 
who had conquered Tyre in his thii’d campaign, when in pur- 
suit of his enemies, the Chaldeans, about three j^ears later, 
who had taken refuge in the pi’ovince of Elam, conducted Ms 
army over the great sea of the rising sun,’^ — the Gulph of 
Persia — in Syrian ships,’’ that is to say, in those very ships 
of Tarshish spoken of by Isaiah, so well accustomed to the 
navigation of the Grulph, and so lately in the service of the 
king of Tyre : now, however, bewailing the loss of their 
stronghold in Chaldea, destroyed by Sennacherib. And much 
cause had the Tyrians for lamentation. For Sennacherib, we 
are told, had built Tarsus on the coast of Cilicia, and called it 
Tharsis or Tarshish,^ borrowing the name from Tarshish in 
the G-ulph, forming the city after the fashion of Babylon; 
and his views were now directed no doubt towards diverting 
the trade from its original route from the Gulph, through 
Babylon and Tyre, and directing it up the Tigris, through 
Nineveh, favouring the new port of his own construction on 
the river Cydnus. 

IJp to this time the whole commerce of the world, east and 
west, had centered in the markets of Tyre and Chaldea, and 
the ships in which this trade was carried on were denominated 

ships of Tarshish.” Notwithstanding, therefore, the position 
of the kingdom of Syria, with its capital Damascus, standing 
between Tyre and the Euphrates — ^to which city no doubt large 
tribute was paid for safe conduct — we cannot but conclude that 
this vast trade hy caravan to the Euphrates, and from thence 
to Babylon and the Persian Gulph, was as much under the 
control of the merchant -princes of Tyre, as the overland 
route through Egypt, in connexion with the same Eastern 
trade, is now under the direction of enterprising British 
merchants. Considering, therefore, that we find a fortified 
port established on the Euphrates, bearing the name of Tyre 

1 Et Tarsum tirbeia, ipse ad siimiitiidLaem Babyloais condidit, quam appellavit 
Tbarsin.—Euseb. AucR. p. 21. 
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• — ^tliat in the reign of Ilulseus a powerful Tyrian j&eet occu- 
pied that river— that the pre-eminence of Tyre was such in 
the days of Iliilaeus as to entitle that city to the designation 
^‘crowning” or imperial city— and that during five years of 
the reign of Iluleeus at Tyre, a idng bearing the same 
title, Iliiloeus, was seated on the throne of Babylon, on the 
line of commerce ivhich formed the source of his own great 
riches- — ^it is not unreasonable to assume that the Tyrian 
dominion had extended during that short period even to 
Babylon itself. But if Ilulmus of Tyre, and Ilulaeus of 
Babylon are one, then are the years of this king distinctly 
fixed, as before observed, as commencing in b.g. 726-5, and 
terminating in b.c. 689. Moreover, whether the identity of 
the kings be admitted or not, the chronological argument is 
almost equally conclusive. For, as we have seen, the acces- 
sion of Ilul®us to the throne of Tyre must have taken place 
within two or three years at most of the year b.c. 726, and his 
fall therefore within two or three years at most of b.c. 689 ; 
and when other concurrent testimony leads us expressly to 
this latter date as the time of his fall, the just inference is, 
that the j^ear b.c. 689 was the actual last year of his reign, and 
therefore also the date of the third campaign of Sennacherib. 

Returning now from this digression, we find that we have 
approached far towards the completion of our inquiry. For, 
having already ascertained the dates of the three kings, 
Tiglathpileser, Sargon, and Sennacherib, and having fixed 
with precision the date of one leading event in the latter 
reign, in connexion with the kingdom of Judah, it now only 
remains to select some prominent event of a similar nature 
from the reigns of each of the other two kings, together 
with their dates, in order to compare the chronology of the 
Assyrian Canon with the reckoning of Demetrius, and of 
Fssher. This we shall be able to do in a very few words. 

Monsieur Oppert has arranged and interpreted the muti- 
lated annals of the reign of Sargon, from the Khorsahad 
inscriptions now in the Louvre, from which we learn that 
Sargon in the course of the second year after his accession, 
that is, in the course of the year b.c. 716-15, captured the 
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city of Samaria, carrying away from tlience 27,280 captives. 
M. Oppert places the date of this event in the year b.c. 720, 
before the accession of Sargon to the throne, with a view, no 
doubt, to the common reckoning of the date of the capture 
of Samaria in the reign of Hoshea. But if, as M. Oppert 
himself has observed, Sargon's twelfth year commenced in 
the archonship of Mannu-itti-asshur-liha, that is in the year 
B.c. 706, his second year must have commenced in the year 
B.c. 716, and have ended in b.c. 715, about which time, there- 
fore, Samaria was overthrown. 

Again, Sir H. Eawlinson has been at much pains to 
arrange the disjointed annals of Tiglathpileser, and writes : — 
can distinguish, I think, from the inscriptions at least 
three several campaigns in Southern Syria : the first extending 
probably from the fourth to the eighth year of the king^' 
(that is, from b.c. 739 to 735 in our table) ^'and during 
which tribute was received from Menahem of Samaria, and 
Eezin of Damascus — ^when also Hiram was reigning on the 
throne of Tyre — the second some years later, perhaps about 
B.c. 733 (731 in our table) when the cities of Samaria were 
plundered, and the inhabitants were carried away into cap- 
tivity ; and the third, which may have been a mere continua- 
tion of the second, and which must have occupied a large 
portion of the remainder of the king’s reign.” ^ Thus — 
Tiglathpileser took tribute of Menahem, say in his 

fifth year . . . . . ... . . . . b.c. 738 

Sargon captured Samaria in 716, or 715 

Sennacherib came up against Judaea in ... . 689 

Such is the reckoning of the Assyrian Canon. Let us 
compare these dates with the reckoning of Demetrius. 

According to the record of Demetrius — 

Menahem reigned over Samaria from b.c. 746 to . . 737 

Samaria was deprived of its native king for nine years in 7 15 

Sennacherib came up against Judsea in 689 

And now let us compare the reckoning of the Assyrian 
Canon with the chronology of TJssher. 


AtiieneBiim, Augiist 22, 1863. 
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According to Usslier — 

Menahem ceased to reign in b.c. 761 

Samaria was taken by Shalmanezer 721 

Sennaclierib invaded Judaea in tbe fourteentb of 

Hezekiab 713 


Thus, it appears, that tbe reckoning of Demetrius is in 
perfect unison witb tbe Canon, tbrougbout tbe fifty years 
wbicb we bave been examining, and that tbe capture of 
Samaria by Sargon was concurrent witb tbe fall of Pekab, 
king of Israel, after whose reign tbe kingdom of Israel was 
deprived of its native ruler for nine years, and not with tbe 
fall of Hosbea ; while tbe chronology of IJssber differs from 
tbe Canon to tbe extent of twenty-three or twenty-four years 
in excess. But bow, it will be asked, have tbe three Assyrian 
scholars treated these manifest difficulties ? 

M. Oppert and Dr. Hincks, taking it for granted that 
Dssber and Clinton must be right in fixing tbe date of tbe 
capture of Samaria by Shalmanezer in tbe year b.c. 721, 
begin first by torturing tbe capture of Samaria by Sargon, 
into the capture of that city by Shalmanezer, and take this 
year as tbe fundamental date of their reckoning.^ If this were 
tbe true key to the adjustment of Assyrian and Hebrew history, 
during tbe three reigns under discussion, we might expect, 
of course, to find tbe several events recorded in tbe annals of 
tbe two countries ranging themselves together without diffi- 
culty or collision. It is an evidence, therefore, that they bave 
proceeded upon a false assumption, when we find that the adop- 
tion of this date leads them into insuperable difficulties. Thus, 
if Samaria was conquered in 721, in the sixth year of Hezekiab, 
the last year of Menahem of Samaria, which was concurrent 
with the forty-ninth of IJzziah, must have fallen in B.c. 761* 
But the year n.c. 761 stands nineteen years before the acces- 
sion of Tiglathpileser, who in his fourth or fifth year took 
tribute of Menahem. Now Dr. Hincks, who is followed by 
M. Oppert, boldly meets this difficulty by proclaiming the 
incompetency of the transcribers of the Assyrian Canon. 

^ Stalmanozer was contemporary with So, or Sahaco, king of Egypt, who, ac- 
cording to Manctho, was not on the throne so early as b.c. 721. Dr. Hincks and 
Prof. Eawlinson accordingly alter the record of Manetho to suit their purpose. 
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In a recent treatise OB the Egyptian dynasties of Manetlio, 
■bearing date, 1863, a copy of wMcli lias been presented to 
tbe Society, Dr. Hincks ' writes : — re>spects Sir Henry 
Eawlinson^s Canon, tMs is not a cotemporary docnmeiit, but 
a compilation made by an unknown person in tbe reign of 
Assburbanipal. Its inconsistency with my restoration of 
Manetho, supported as tliis is by astronomical observations, 
proves that tbe compiler was a blunderer/^ ^ He cbarges tbe 
compiler therefore with omitting the names of thirty archons. 
This is indeed a ready mode of getting rid of adverse testimony, 
but is supported by no substantial argument. On the contrary, 
Sir H. Eawlinson has frequently declared that there is not the 
slightest foundation for any such idea. When also we con- 
sider that it must have been not one blunderer only, but four 
independent and incompetent scribes — one of them living in 
the reign of Sennacherib — who have combined to omit tbe 
exact number of arcbons required by Dr. Hinck’s reckoning, 
tbe idea is simply incredible. Sir Henry Eawlinson sees tbe 
absolute necessity of bringing down tbe reign of Menabem 
so as to range with tbe early years of Tiglathpileser, and thus 
avoids the false position of his two Assyrian coadjutors. 
Under the influence, however, of wbat we consider to be a false 
Egyptian reckoning, he fears to make the necessary alteration 
of the same number of years in the following reigns, and 
making therefore an arbitrary arrangement of the reigns of 
Jotham, Pekab, Abaz, and Hoshea, which he candidly con- 
fesses, is open to many serious objections,^’ arrives at tbe 
conclusion tbat*^Sennacberib must have invaded Judma both 
in the fourteenth and twenty-seventh jrears of Hezekiah.”^ 
But to pursue Dr. Hincks through the difficulties — over- 
whelming indeed to any ordinary controvertist — in which he 
is involved by bis assumption, that Sargon’s capture of 
Samaria was that which followed immediately after the siege 
by Sbalmenezer. Scripture informs us that eight years after 
tbe fall of Samaria (in 721, as he supposes), in the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah, b.c. 713, Sennacherib came up against 

, ^ Egyptian Dynasties of Manetlio, Part i., p. 9. 

^ Atheneenm, August 2S,.,1863. , 
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Judaea. But this date is found to be ten or eleven years 
before the accession of Sennacherib to the throne, according 
to the Canon. The same ready mode of avoiding the diffi- 
culty is, therefore, again adopted, as in the case of the four 
Assyrian scribes. The J ewish scribe — who was, probably, no 
less a person than Ezra himself — is at once declared to be in 
error, and the suggestion is, that in three places in Scripture 
wdiere we read ‘^fourteenth year of Hezekiah,^^ we should 
amend the reading to “twenty-seventh of Hezekiah.^’ 

With unfeigned respect for the learning and ability of 
Dr. Hincks, who has performed such invaluable services in 
deciphering and laying before the public the very materials 
upon which in great measure w'e are enabled to found our 
argument, few, we presume, will be disposed to follow him in 
such a mode of proving the consistency of the Assyrian 
Canon with the current Bible chronology. Every attempt at 
reconciliation of the Canon with TJssher’s dates, even in the 
able hands which have undertaken it, leads to nothing but 
rejection or violation of authorities, hitherto supposed to be 
worthy of trust; and should it be admitted that the dates 
which we have attached to the Assyrian Canon have been 
correctly arrived at, it is, we submit, clear beyond question, 
that the Hebrew chronology of Ussher and his followers is^ 
antedated to the extent of twenty-three or twenty-four years. 

Before we conclude, let us advert to a great difficulty which 
aj)pears to overhang the Assyrian Canon, whether viewed in 
connexion with the chronology of Ussher or Demetrius, viz., 
that the name of “ Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, who plays 
so prominent a part in Scripture in the overthrow of Samaria, 
is not included amongst the kings named in the Canon. The 
necessary inference seems to be, either that he was a subor- 
dinate prince, not counted at Nineveh amongst the sovereign 
rulers of Assyria, which is apparently inconsistent with what we 
read concerning him in Scripture, or that he was identical with 
one of the kings named in the Canon. We cannot ignore his 
existence; and "if the reckoning of Demetrius is correct, the 
ten tribes w^ere carried away by this king into captivity four 
hundred and seventy-three years and nine months before the 
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reign of Ptolemy Philopator, that is in the 3 ^ear b.c. 696-5.^ 
But if this be so, then must Shalmanezier have reigned over 
AssjTia in the course of the same twenty-four jrears which the 
Assj^rian Canon assigns to the reign of Sennacherib. How 
we have already observed that there is an apparent blank in 
the reign of Sennacherib of ten years, during which nothing is 
recorded concerning him; and we have also observed that 
Sargon must have taken his son Sennacherib into association 
with him on the throne before he had himself ceased to reign. 
Are we then driven to the conclusion that Sargon, Senna- 
eherib, and Shalmanezer all reigned in Assyria together ? 
This would indeed be a strange conclu>sion to arrive at. Ho, 
the probable inference is, that when Sargon in his fifteenth 
year, b.c. 702, thought fit to take his son Sennacherib into 
the government, he himself assumed the ancient and well- 
known title Shalmanezer, That Shalmanezer and Sennacherib 
were on the throne at the same time, appears to be placed be- 
yond question by the contemporary writings of Hosea. Speak- 
ing of the impending destruction of Samaria, which we know 
took place after a three years^ siege by Shalmanezer, ''when the 
king of Israel shall he utterly out off, the prophet writes — "all 
thy fortresses shall be spoiled, as Shalman spoiled Beth-arhel.^^^ 
Strange comments have been made upon this passage ; but, 
with Eosenm illler, we are of opinion that Shalman here signifies 
no other than Shalman-ezer, by whom Samaria was beseiged. 
But if so, this Shalman was reigning in the time of Senna- 
cherib. For in the same chapter of Hosea which speaks of 
Shalman, and with reference to the destruction of Samaria, 
and the calf, that is the golden calf, of Bethaven worshipped 
by the ten tribes, the prophet writes — " it shall also be carried 
into Assyria, for a present to king Jareb.’’ To no other king 
of Assyria, living about the time of the fall of Samaria, can 
this appellatioxi he applied, except to Sennacherib, or San-akh- 

^ Demetrius says,” in Ms worls: concerning tlie kings of Judea, “ tliat from tlie 
time when the ten tribes were carried away from Samaria, to the reign of the 
fourth Ptolemy, was a period of five hundred and seventy-three (read four hun- 
dred and seventy-three years) and nine months, and from the carrying away from 
Jerusalem three hundred and thirty-eight years and three months.” — Clem. Alex. 
Heinsii. Strom, i. p. 837. 

^ Hosea X. 14, 15 . 
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Jareb, So that, in fact, we are bere told that Sbalmanezer 
sball present tbe golden calf of Samaria as a tropby to Senna- 
cberib. 

Again, that Sbalmanezer and Sargon were one, is supported 
by tbe fact, that the same acts which the Tyrian annals appro- 
priate to Sbalmanezer were actually performed by Sargon. 
There is a statue of Sargon now in the Berlin Museum, 
brought from Idalium in the island of Cyprus, a city not far 
from Citium, proving that Sargon, who usually set up his 
image to mark his conquests, had brought under subjection 
the Citians; and these are the very people which are spoken 
of in the Tyrian annals as subdued by Sbalmanezer. 

M. Oppert, on the assumption that Sbalmanezer reigned in 
B.c. 721, just before the reign of Sargon, discusses the ques- 
tion of the possible identity of Sargon and Sbalmanezer, and 
justly decides against it, on the ground that no king who had 
once borne the title Sbalmanezer, one of the ancient and revered 
titles of the Assyrian monarchy, would have afterwards re- 
corded the actions of his first fifteen years under the title 
Sargon, or king de facto. But place the reign of Shalman- 
ezer, with Demetrius, about the year b.c. 696, and the argu- 
ment is reversed. For Sargon, the plebeian, may well have 
assumed the ancient title Sbalmanezer, when after fifteen 
years of warlike exploits he had firmly seated himself on the 
Assyrian throne. 

The assumption, then, is not unreasonable, that Sbalmanezer 
and Sargon were one and the same king ; and this, if we come 
to consider, is exactly what may be inferred from the words 
of one who was living at Nineveh in the reign of Sbalmanezer. 

Many are disposed to treat the book of Tobit as unhistori- 
cal, owing to the legend and superstition contained in it ; and 
yet such men as TJssher, Prideaux, Sir I. Newton, and the 
late Mr. Fynes Clinton, have by no means looked upon it as 
unhistorical. Now Tobit, the Jewish captive, who had been 
carried to Nineveh by Enemessar, that is, Shal-enemessar, 
king of Assyria, tells us that he was purveyor to that king. 
No one, therefore, could be better qualified to inform us of 
the relationship of Sennacherib to the king, and his testi- 
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mony goes directly to the point. For he tells us that, when 
Enemessar was dead, Sennacherib, his son, reigned in his 
stead/" If, then, Enemessar was father to Sennacherib, 
Sargon and Enemessar were one. For Sennacherib, un- 
questionably, was the son of Sargon. 

And now we can understand the expression of Abycleniis, 
who, when speaking of Sennacherib, observes that he was the 
twenty-fifth king of Assyria, and yet scarcely to be reckoned 
amongst the kings."" Though nominally seated on the throne 
as early as the year b.c. 702, two unimportant campaigns form 
the only record of the thirteen first years of his reign ; while 
the burthen and the glory of the kingdom during that time 
seems to have been sustained by the energy of his father 
Shalmanezer. Copy Ho. 1 of the Canon, as before observed, 
does not even recognise Sennacherib as holding office till the 
nineteenth year of his association with his father, leaving but 
six years for his sole occupation of the throne ; and during 
those few years the greatness of the empire seems much to 
have suffered. From one who was inmate in his father’s 
palace,^ we learn, that when he came to the throne on the 
death of his father Enemessar, his estate was troubled,"" so, 
that the writer “ could not go into Media ; "" and from 
Josephus^ we learn that in the reign of Sennacherib, that is 
in the year b.c. 688, as we have elsewhere shown, the Medes 
shook off the yoke of Assyria, and set up for thcmsGlves 
kingly government. Of these adverse events nothing, of 
course, is recorded in the annals of the king. The campaigns 
against Tyre, and Cyprus, and Samaria, conducted hy Shal- 
manezer, must have taken place while Sennacherib was 
quietly taking his ease in his palace at Hineveh ; and even 
when in his fourteenth year he roused himself to take part in 
six successive campaigns, so flatteringly described by his 
annalist, we know that from one of them at least he must 
have returned in disgrace to Assyria, having lost the greatest 
portion of his army in the disastrous expedition against 
Palestine and Egypt. His devotional tendencies and inactive 
disposition seem to have been known even to the Jewish 
* - i ToHt, ® Joseph. Ant. x. ii. 
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prophet, who, when foretelling the impending destruction of 
Samaria by the sword of the warlike Shalmanezer, selects 
from the anticipated spoils of the campaign the golden calf 
of Bethaven, or Bethel, the idol of Samaria, as the most 
appropriate and acceptable present for king J areb in Assyria, 
who at the same time is by no means referred to as about to 
take part in the hazards of the campaign. Building and 
architecture seems to have occupied much of his attention, 
and \ve find Sennacherib represented in the sculptures seated 
in a chair superintending the operations connected with the 
building of his palace. His inactive and devout disposition, 
however, whether proceeding from indolence or infirmity, 
was ill calculated to command the obedience of his subjects in 
the tumultuous times upon which he had fallen ; and ac- 
cordingly after losing the province of Media, and after an- 
other serious revolt of the province of Babylon, ending after 
many years by the accession of the warlike Esarhaddon to the 
throne — whether in revolt or in support of his father we are 
not informed — we find his two sons Adrammelec and Sharezer 
conspiring against him, and watching their opportunity while 
the king was worshipping in the house of Nisrock his god, 
smiting him with the sword, thus terminating ignominiously 
his short and inglorious reign. 

We have now shown by three several instances, drawn from 
the respective reigns of Tiglathpileser, Sargon, and Senna- 
cherib, how the dates of Ussher’s chronology are at variance 
with the Assyrian Canon to the extent of at least twenty- 
three years in excess, and how, on the other hand, the reck- 
oning of Demetrius is in perfect accordance with the dates of 
the Canon. We have also shown how the capture of Samaria 
by Shalmanezer, which, according to Scripture, must have 
taken place in the reign of the Assyrian king Jareb, is by 
the reckoning of Demetrius placed in the reign of Senna- 
cherib, proving again the consistency of that reckoning both 
with the Canon and Scripture. But if Dssher's chronology 
must thus be rectified to the extent of twenty-three years be- 
tween the years b.c. 740 and 680, a similar rectifilcation would 
appear to be required both in the preceding and succeeding 

TOI., I.— [nbw sbetob]- . 12 
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centuries ; and in pointing out how tMs continuous error is 
found to exist throughout the times of the Jewish monarchy, 
we are led to one or two interesting points in history which 
have formed the subject of much controversy in the present 
day, and which the proposed rectification of Hebrew chro- 
nology seems to set at rest. 

■\Ve have elsewhere already shown how, according to Poly- 
bius and other authorities, the colony of Carthage was founded 
in the year b.c. 846, and how according to Josephus and the 
Tyrian annals the foundation of the temple of Jerusalem was 
laid just one hundred and forty-four years before that date, 
that is ill the year b.c. 990, being twenty-two years lower 
than the date assigned to that event by TJssher, and in per- 
fect agreement with the reckoning of Demetrius J 

Again, the king whose annals are recorded on the black 
obelisk in the British Museum, and who is styled Shalmanezer 
II. by Sir Henry Eawlinson, reigned, according to the Assyrian 
Canon, thirty-four years, from B.c. 856 to 823, and the date 
of his reign is, as we have said, as securely fixed as any of the 
early reigns of the Canon of Ptolemy. Now S has 

pointed out that Hazael, king of Damascus, contemporary 
of Jehu, king of Israel, came to the throne in the fourteenth 
year of this king's reign, that is in b.c. 843 ; and Jehu is also 
represented on the obelisk as having sent tribute to this king. 
But the accession of Jehu to the throne of Israel is placed by 
IJssher in the year b.c. 884. There is no means of determin- 
ing precisely the number of years which the reign of Jehu 
must be lowered with reference to the reigns of Shalmanezer 
and Hazael. But if we adopt the reckoning of Demetrius we 
shall find that this historian again forms a perfect link between 
Scripture and the Assyrian Canon. 

If we now descend to the year b.c. 610, we fall upon an 
astronomical controversy, which has lasted now about fifteen 
years, concerning the true date of the eclipse of Thales. Every 
one is aware that many important events in ancient history, 
such as the fall of Nineveh, the rise of the kingdom of 
Babylon, the marriage of the grandfather of Cyrus king of 
^ .1-'.' ' '• 3, Tra-Bs* dtron. iBsi, v&L IL, partiii., p. 42. 
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Persia, and especiaHy the of Necho kmg of Egypt, soon 
after the hattk of Garohemish, fought in. the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, cluster round the date of 
this eclipse, which has generally been placed by modern 
chronologists in the year b.c, 610. Now the Astronomer Royal 
we know has proved, in two papers read before the Royal 
Society, that the ancient date attached to this eclipse by 
Pliny and Others, viz., b.c. 585, is the true date ; thus placing 
all the events connected with it just twenty-five years lower 
than by the common reckoning, and again in accordance 
with the reckoning of Demetrius, who places the first of 
Nebuchadnezzar in b.c. 582. Dr. Hincks is w^ell aware that 
his arrangement of Egyptian chronology must fall to the 
ground if the record of Pliny is confirmed by astronomical 
reckoning ; and we find him therefore vehemently opposed to 
the Astronomer Royal, and demanding that the lunar tables 
set forth by Hansen may be tested by the record of certain 
lunar eclipses of ancient history to which he refers. Mr. 
Airy, on the other hand, who has tested his theory by re- 
ference to the recorded solar eclipses of ancient times, declares 
that every total solar eclipse is at least fifty times as valuable as 
any lunar eclipse, and that a total eclipse of the sun is at least 
ten times as accurate as any other eclipse of the sun when 
applied as a test of the accuracy of the lunar tables. Here 
then, again, we find about the same number of years required 
to be lowered in the sixth century b.c. as we have already 
found in the eighth and tenth. 

Descending again to the fifth century b.c., we fall upon 
a controvez'sy which is now agitating the minds of many 
earnest and conscientious writers, viz., the question of the 
authenticity of the book of Daniel. The writer of this 
book we are aware professes to have lived in the reign 
of Darius the son of Ahasuerus, and tells us that he was 
first minister of that king. Yet not without some show of 
reason, this book is declared to be a spurious production. For 
as long as it is beset with the chronology of Dssher, so long 
shall we search in vain for the great king Darius whom 
Daniel calls his master ; and as for Ahasuerus, we are taught 
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to believe that tbe Jews under this title represented not only 
Cyaxares, which is correct, but also Astyages, Oambyses, and 
Xerxes, or Artaxerxes. Hosenmiiller, one of the most cautious 
of these writers, accuses the author of this book of confound- 
ing the reign of Darius son of Ahasuerus with the reign of 
Dmius son of Hystaspes ; while Bunsen and others, finding 
Greek words in the text, declare that the book of Daniel 
( 30 ^ 1 d not have been written earlier than the reign of Darius 
son of Hystaspes. Here again if we lower the reckoning of 
Hssher about twenty- five years all difhculty disappears. Bor 
thus, as the reckoning of Demetrius leads us to infer, Darius 
the master of Daniel becomes Darius the son of Hystaspes j and 
thus again the record of J osephus, that Ezra’s return to J erusa- 
lem was in the seventh year of the reign of Xerxes, and the tra- 
dition preserved by Maimonides, that this return was in the 
thirteenth year of the building of the second temple, is in 
harmony with the book of Daniel, which informs us that 
Darius took “the kingdom,” whatever that expression may 
signify, ■when about the age of sixty- two, that is in the year 
B.c. 493, and laid the foundation of the second temple in the 
following year. 

Much yet remains to be done in the adjustment of Persian 
chronology to the altered reckoning. Some materials, how- 
ever, towards this purpose have already been laid before the 
Society by Sir Henry Eawlinson. And thus we may hope 
that the foundation has been laid for a rectification of the 
whole range of Asiatic chronology for a period of nearly 
nineteen hundred years before the Christian era ; to the hon- 
our of the Society which has laid before the w'orld so many 
new historical facts in Asiatic history, and to the immortal 
fame of the distinguished member of the Society who has 
rescued these materials, and especially the precious relic which 
we have now been considering, literally' from the dust. 


Aut.YIII . — Oil the exiding Dictionaries of the Malay Language. 
By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk. 


The purpose of the writer of this paper is, to call the 
attention of Oriental Scholars to the shate of our knowledge 
of the Malay language, and especia-Uy to the dictionaries to 
which we must have recourse in studying it. An English- 
man naturally turns to Marsden, and there can be little 
doubt that he will find it a valuable help in his labour. 
But the scholars of Holland, who have continued to study 
Malay, not only complain that Marsden^s Dictionary has 
become antiquated, but that it cannot be relied on in a 
number of cases, being occasionally faulty both in the pro- 
nunciation which it teaches and in the signification which 
it attaches to the words. Marsden himself honestly admitted 
that he did not study the language until after his return to 
Europe, and that he had compiled his work from vocabularies 
made by persons who, having studied for merely practical 
purposes, had collected words without knowing either their 
orthography or correct pronunciation ; hence we find in it a 
great many words which are never met with by readers of 
Malay books.^ Notwithstanding this defect, the work of 
Marsden has become the basis of the dictionaries published in 
Holland and Batavia, and Dutch lexicographers have worked 
upon it without noticing its deficiency, literally copying its 
gravest errors. 

The last dictionary produced in Holland, that of Pijnappel,^ 
although its compiler has profited by the latest researches of 

^ As e.g. hrhihj hekmn^ &ao, garanggang^ instead of harsih, hakam^ sdoq (or 
sahap), gm dngan^ etc. 

2 Maleisch-Kederduitscli Woordenboek, naar hot werk Tan Dr. W. Marsden 
on andere broimen boT;v'crkt. Amsterdam, 1863. 
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the Dutch in this branch of Oriental philology, is still tainted 
with the errors which Marsden has fallen into, and is, in fact, 
built upon Marsden as its groundwork. In addition to this, 
the work of Pijnappel contains also not only all that Craw- 
furd collected from Yarious sources which are not to be de- 
pended on, but also many words found in the writings of 
persons who had no pretension to be learned in the language, 
and who were unable to catch the true pronunciation of 
words from the lips of unsophisticated natives.^ Moreover, 
Pijnappel is not a safe guide for a young student on account 
of the uncertain spelling^ which he has adopted, and which 
is not formed on any consistent principle. I am ready to 
admit that Crawfurd’s Dictionary, which is now considered in 
England as the standard dictionary, is more copious than 
any of its predecessors, as the author says ; but I feel com- 
pelled to observe that, notwithstanding its superior copious- 
ness, it has made the study of Malay more difficult than it 
was before its publication, because it is constantly leaving 
a learner in doubt about the sounds of the language by so 
many words occurring twice over with various pronuncia- 
tions.^ The author, moreover, who does not seem to under- 
stand Dutch, has taken no account of what Dutch scholars 
have written on the subject since Marsden’s time. What 
would an Englishman say of a Dutch work on Ceylon the 
writer of which was unacquainted with English ? Crawford’s 
Dictionary cannot safely be placed in the hands of an early 
student, as the orthography adopted in it" would only lead 
him into error and make him turn over its pages in vain ,for 
many words of frequent occurrence.^ Mistakes of Marsden’s 

^ As for example, (teno^) instead of (tami/c), Ucldta hr piddda. 

® E.g. lang^ a Mte, is spelt but rat^ tightly, j what xuincipie has led 
the author to use the alif in the last word ? is spelt against the 

common orthography ; now will not the student stumble at as it is 

written by the natives ? 

3 E,g. idmhun and timhun, 

^ The colourless vowel a (as in testament or aItS,r) is represented by Orawfiird 
sometimes hy d, and another^ time by % as for instance in kittor (a spittoon) 
instead of kdtoTy and then again by f#, as in tudumj for iddung. 
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have of course been reproduced in it;, such as lang instead of 
long (a coffin), and cliarpaley is still explained to mean 
kind of lizard/^ 

There can be no question that a new Malay Dictionary is 
urgently needed at the present time. To the compiler of 
vsuch a work we would suggest that, to avoid the errors into 
which former lexicographers have fallen, he should be cautious 
in receiving words from sources which he may have reason 
to mistrust, and rather leave some words untransliterated, 
if he never heard them pronounced by natives, however 
evident their meaning may be to him from their frequent 
use in Malay compositions. The words adopted from the 
Arabic and current in Malay should be transliterated accord- 
ing to their Malay sound, as e.g, hayun pidarain (an am- 
phibious animal), which is the Arabic ^ (living 

in the two abodes). The peculiar sense in which some of 
them are used in Malay should also be carefully noticed ; 

the word for instance is not understood by the uneducated 

Malay as meaning animal , but only in the sense of ijojt] 

{ddbbatu ^larli), being the name of the beast that will appear 
before the dawn of Doomsday as one of its premonitory 
signs.^ 

In order to avoid useless repetition, a Malay Dictionary 
should be preceded by an outline of the grammar and phonetic 
system of the language, for easy reference in the work itself : 
and the deviations in pronunciation and meaning that have 
taken place in words adopted from other languages should be 
scrupulously marked. 

Several of those words are subjoined which either have 
found no place in existing dictionaries of the language or 
have been erroneously transliterated or explained. 

^ In the latest Malay Dictionary published in Holland the Arabic words have 
been explained only according to their meaning in Arabic; which proceeding 
may be termed mere luxury, as the Arabic scholar has no occasion for it, and the 
Malay student is not benefited by it. 
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of a drug, against intestinal 
■worms, qinsQii£^hs Indica (Batav. 
Mangkas. id.)- 




^ 1st, =^stiio dsa ; 2nd, 
name of a small palatable sea- 
fisb of a glittering appearance 
(Men.). 

{mira, Ar.) another name 
^ of the month Ifuliarram (Men., 
Jav. sum), 

po ■ 

\ ( ampu^-^tungun^ ihU' tang an: 
^kdU:==iU-UU Batak 

grandparent). 

{upam, Tamil) mmgiipam : to 
^ polish (a mirror, metal, etc.). 
^^ (J)dun)^^du : hdun-d^aunan=== 
})d%i‘l)auwa% ; sahdun == sahau ; 
mani^auni == Mahidu^ and often 
used at the same time with this 
word (Men.). 

(Men., 

I)ayak lakatak ) . 

" .:Oy'. 

ilangkeB) MhangMs=^Mr- 
sm (Batav.). 

(Arabic, pronounced iwte 
or hilakis) name of the queen of 
Shaba; llm,: pUi{i.^, putan) 
lalkUs OT haWdli), 

{MUntdra, corrupted from 
Sansk. wandntara) name 
given to an extensive forest. 

(Men.). 

Tamil a car- 




OX 

(a place of worship for infidels 
following prophets acknow- 
ledged by the Muslim). 

iLj {legar) I. amphibious in ap- 

^ pearance, as a masculine looking 
woman, a hermaphrodite ; mixed 
up (of the brogue of a person 
speaking a foreign language and 
blending it wdth words of his 
owm) (Men.). 

II. Mrbegar: to turn about; said 
also of people fencing in the 
native way by skipping about; 
hdrhegar hegar : to wheel about 
in dying (as a bird) ; wiamMgar : 
to make something turn about, ^ 
a quid of prepared betel-leaf 
in the mouth before spitting it 
out ; mambegdn : to turn about 
before an entrance ; for instance, 
as a bashful person does, who 
dares not enter straightway 
(Men.). 

^\j (tdsaJc) the juice of the salve 
plant, or congsa lalsamifera^ 
squeezed out as a remedy for the 
wound of circumcision (Men.). 

{taTdnah,iTom^\'t)=^hidiip- 
liid’kpan (Men.). 

9 ^9 

{tarunghUf Port, tronco) 
prison, the stocks (Mangkas. and 
Javan. «^Z.). 

{iunggang) steep, precipitous 
^as a mountain path, etc. ; {irai 
— ; the chief root of a tree, 
which enters the ground per- 
pendicularly ; b&rd-tmggang : 
to pounce flying with the head 
downwards, as a bird upon its 
(Men.). 

^dor, Port, traidor) vaga- 
busive term). 

{tam4am^ or tom-tom and fdn- 
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tam^ from tlio Jav. tora—tanm^ 
Malay) a kind of indigo plant 
(Men.). 

{tamhonsu) the intestines 
(Men., Simd. tcmhusu), 

0^0 

^5 JcJ {iandey) onammcley : to come 
to look at a girl, to marry her 
(Men, ; perhaps abreviation of 
mmianMi ; compare the Eatak 
Dictionary tinder tmula). 

(tdnuh) the tapir (Jay. sl^mi/c), 

{olidchang) == stijpang (Men,, 
day. and Snnd. secluv^y). 

^ (cMrpdley, Tamil Idripjpil- 
" ley) the mungoose, imported 
from the Indian continent. 

^ y 

1 (ehumi - chumi) = mntung 
^ (Batav. ; Sund. «V^.). 

X y 

{Gyma-luia^ purposely 

corrupted from the Sanskrit 
cJiihn-lliiita, being a token or 
mark,’’ to give it the appear- 
ance of a natiye y^ord, which 
signifies, literally, a Hind China- 
man) the person who is to sleep 
with a woman, to satisfy legal 
fiction, and enable her to return 
to her former husband, after she 
has been three times legally 
separated from him; either a 
trustworthy friend of the hus- 
band is chosen for that purpose, 
or a person with corporeal defects, 

{(Iding) dried ^^h.{Bisaya: 

to dry fish or meat; compare 
deny in the Jay, deny deny, and 
Sund. de-eng). 

J (dmohmy) manddnehiny : to 

screech out with a peculiar sound 
(of the small green parrot of 
Sumatra); to chink, as small 
coin (Men.), 

VOL, 1. — [new sebtes]. 


{dohiy Ilindust. ^,^^) ^ 

professional washer, tlnkiiown 
to the natives, the word being 
imported since the rise of Euro- 
pean mfiuence. 

JajA ( , Port, dedal) a 

thimble. 

b t (rdha) a field destined for cul- 
tivation, where the felled wood 
lies ready for burning (Men.; 
Eatak rold). 

o y o y 

{guntunff) tlie octopus or iak- 
fisk. 

uy 

[smyar)^smar (Men., Mang- 
kas. smyaray; compare Batak 
sinyyar). 

jIaS {pddada. Men. : pidada) son- 
neratia acida ; the sourish fruit, 
for their beautiful shape, made 
much of in comparisons (Sund. 
pidada^ Mangkas. padada). 

{pariyan) a piece of bamboo 
of a certain size, used to put 
water or palm wine in (Men.). 

^ A ^ V 

(Jidrpey, Men. : hirdpey) a 

” cartridge-box made of rattan 
originally (Mangkas. hardpe ; 
compare the Bat. harpe — Idkart 
which see). 

(fox) ; ^A 
=; J,ZjS^\ whelp of a 
hymna (Ar. Malay Dictionary). 

( Tamil howil) an Indian 
chapel, where the Hindoo rites 
are observed. 

(jardnya%J 2iYA^chdrpdhy 

although a native of Java, her- 
penthes Javanicus ; in the fables 
called dongeng it goes at Batavia 
by the name of sang gardngm 
(Sund. ganggarangan). 

is' 
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{gaYigih)=^(inyan (Ben- 
eooleii ; Bat. garigit). 

^ v' O * 

(gmid&ramg, the Bugis gan- 
rang) a war dram ; (Batak gor~ 
dcmg and dinggh'migj Iloco gar- 
(Idng). 

{Iingsii; Port. Ie7igo) handker- 
chief (Batav,). 

^ (JMar) a pedestal of rattan to 
put cooking pots upon in order 
not to spoil tlie floor (Batak roJiar 
and ohar : a kennel of rattan or 
matting) ; Wear Wear : a small 
animal looking like a centipede, 
which owes its name to its i^e- 
sembling, when coiled up, a 
Wear (Alen. ; the analogy of the 
Batak.7w;•J;^5-/^d/•^5, which has the 
same meaning, and is derived 
from hdrpe^Wear^ is striking). 

cJiiS {Wap) = tidur (Men.); 1. 
sound (used of sleeping) ; 2. 
to be forfeited (as something 
pawned ; compare the Batak 
loUp^ forfeited; nop, forfeited; 
and mk, sleeping of the eyes). 

{gniiJiallil, Ax.) the legal 
term for clnna-Mda, 


{7}id7m - 7ndnsi) = stmtwig 

(Men. ; 'nidnu would be the Men. 
pronunciation of the Javanese 
and Batak mangsi: ink, from the 
Sansk. wr<5sf). 

{^idcliat, seldom dc]%at) = 
pdcliat (Men.). 

( , Tamil nigimMley 

** =:Sansk. nileimihldlii) the place 
W'here oiferings with fire, ghee, 
etc., are made. 

{Jidrat, or rai) tightly pulled 
or drawn. 

O 

^ 19 ^^ ( , Tamil ^?mr/w^=Sansk. 

ho}na) an offering with fire, 
ghee, etc. 

{hidu) 7 mJiidu : to smell, to 
smell at something (Men. ; com- 

pare • nose). 

means the Menangkabow 
dialect, of which a great many 
words prevail on the East coast, 
aithongh with a different pro- 

■ ■ ■■ o 

nunciation ; v,g. {hildlmig) 
:^ldlang is also used in Siak; 

{s{irow)=7nanddrsah is also 
used in Pasey, etc.] 
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Art. IX , — Bilingual Readings — Cmieiform and Phceniciari, 
Notes on some Tablets in the Biitish Museum^ containing 
Bilingual Legends {Assyrian and Phoenician), By Major™* 
General Sir H. Eawlinson, K.C.B., Director li.A.S. 

At tbe last AniiiYersarj Meeting of tlie Society I announced tlie 
discovery among the Assyrian collections in the British Museum 
of a certain number of clay tablets, bearing legends, both in Assyrian 
and Plioeniciaii ; and I promised at an early period to publish these 
Bilingual readings in the Society’s journal, in order to afford those 
critics of the late Sir G. Lewis’s school, who still disbelieve, or 
affect to disbelieve, in Cuneiform decipherment, an opportunity of 
testing the general accuracy of the phonetic system, now accepted 
amongst Assyrian scholars, by comparing the signs which they 
suppose to be unknown with those of a known alphabet and lan- 
guage.^ That promise I now propose to redeem. I have no wish, 

^ ’The weak point in CmieiforiLi decipberment, and that which, from its 
prominence, has especially tended to discredit tbe science, is the difficulty of 
reading proper names. Now, I have never attempted to conceal this detect; 
on tbe contrary, I bave repeatedly explained that as Assyrian proper names 
are nsiially composed of tbe name of a god, represented by an arbitrary mono- 
gi’ain, and of one or two other elements, expressed by tbe primitive Turanian 
roots, it requires a very large induction, and if possible, collateral illustration, 
to ascertain bow such compounds were pronounced in vernacular Assyrian. 

I should bave been quite content, for my own part, in aU such doubtful eases, 
to have indicated tbe names by mere signs (a^, g, z, and so forth), but this was 
generally deelai’cd inadmissable, and I was obliged, therefore, to propose some 
reading, guarding myself, however, against the charge of empiricism by a 
query (?) Of course, as my studies advanced, other readings occuiTed to me 
as preferable, and wTre accordingly substituted, and it thus happens that in 
my published papers tbe same name will be sometimes found to exhibit succes- 
sively three or foim cRfferent forms ; but this is rather an evidence of good 
faitli tlian of imposture. I candidly confess that I am still in doubt as to tbe 
ordmary a,nd vernacular pronunciation of the names of many of the cliief 

divinities of Assyria (such as Cronos or “ Belus,” -T -II 

“ the Water Cod,” yi i the (Cod of the Air,” 

the Assyrian Hercules, , or H HI ; and tbe 

Great Goddess,” H ^IIT) ; and that my proi>osed readings of 

the names of lyings iu which these elements occur, are therefore in no way to 
be depended on fhnt this nneertainty does not in the least affect the authen- 
ticity of tlie translation of historical inscriptions, which are written for the 
most part plionct-ically, and the gi’ammar of wMch can be analyzed with as 
much confidence as any portion of the Hebrew Scriptures. It can hardly, 
indeed, be neeessfun' for me t o vindicate at any length the preliminary stages 
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at the >same timC; to exaggerate the importance of this discovery. 
To reality, the so-called Phcenician key has added hut very little to 
our knowledge either of the Assyrian alphabet or language, and I 
cannot, therefore, regard it as of any essential yalue. Nevertheless, 
its practical utility in meeting a specious argument of the sceptics 
is obvious, and I recommend it, accordingly, to their serious con- 
sideration. 

Among the multitudinous clay tablets in the British Museum, 
brought from the ruins of Nineveh, where, as it is well known, they 
were found among the debris” of what was formerly the Record 
OlHce of the Assyrian kings, there are a considerable number which 
represent legal documents. These documents relate to all the varied 
transactions of the social life of the Assyrians, and are precisely of 
the same character as the deeds of which copies would he found in 
the Registry Office of any Maliomedan Melilcemeh, It seems, indeed, 
to have been anciently the practice, as at present, for parties who 
were engaged in the every-day dealings of life, whether of sale, or 
barter, or exchange, or lease, or loan, or gift, or dedication, or 
similar matters of business, to repair to the law-officer of the localitjr, 
before whom they recited their terms of bargain, and authenticated 
the same by their seal or mark, and from whom they received a 
written and legal recognition of the contract. The inscribed tablets 
thus executed in the Assyrian Office of Registry, and referring to 
law business, are of a very peculiar shape, and altogether different 
from the larger tablets, — found, however, in the same collection, — 
which refer to general matters, such as history, mythology, geogra- 
phy, astrology, revenue, and statistics, and more particularly to 
grammar and philology. They are for the most part oblong and 
flat, but bulging in the middle, rarely exceeding a few inches in 
length, and very much resembling in shape a modern pincushion. 
The material of which they are composed is of every variety, from 
the finest hard-baked clay, resembling Roman “ terra-cotta,” and 
as durable as marble, to a soft friable earth, which seems to have 
hardly undergone any burning process whatever, and which crumbles 
under the touch. A few of these softer specimens, also, from Assyria 
are found to exhibit a peculiarity of formation which is common in 

ot' Cuneiform inquiiy, now that ‘*tho Institute of Prance” (as I stated in iny 
letter to the Athenssuni,” of August 23, 1863), ‘‘the first critical body iti 
“the world, has conferred its bknnial prize, of 20,000 francs, on Monsuan* 
“ Opport, for his Assyrian decipherments, thereby guaranteeing in tJie ib.ee of 
“ Europe tlie authenticity and yalue of our labours, and putting to shame the 
“ continued scepticism of England.” 
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Chalda?a. They are, in fact, double, or inclosed one within the 
other, the inner solid tal)let, and the outer casing, being both 
inscribed with the same, or nearly the same, legend. 

I sliali examine later the legal formula under which the con- 
veyance of property was executed in Assyria, as evidenced in these 
tablets, and shall also notice the curious substitution in some 
instances of uail-marks for seal-impressious, to authenticate the 
transfer ; but I must first exhaust the subject of the bilingual 
readings.® 

A certain number, theii^ of these “Registry” tablets, in addition 
to the Cuneiform text, which covers both their sides, bear also upon 
the margiii a “docket” in Phoenician characters, which in most 
cases was evidently inscribed while the clay was yet soft, and thus 
formed part of the original document, but which occasionally seems 
to have been scratched on the hard pottery by the Record Keeper 
at a later period, for the mere convenience of reference. The 
docket, as might be supposed, usually describes the nature of the 
deed, but sometimes it merely gives the name of the party disposing 
of his property. Unfortunately, in hardly a single instance are the 
two legends — the Phamician docket, that is, and the corresponding 
expression in the Cuneiform text, clear and complete throughout. 
Sometimes the Phoenician letters, having been merely scratched on 
the hard surface of the baked tablet, are so faint that it is impos- 
sible to trace them with any certainty. Sometimes the Cuneifomi 
letters are partially obliterated by time or friction. Again, it is 
often a matter of great difficulty to identify the Cuneiform words 
which answer to the Phoenician dockets ; and lastly, wdiere the 
identification is established, we are not unfrequentlj disappointed 
of a full comparison owing to the mutilated condition of the tablets. 
Still, with all these drawbacks, there are a few well determined 
bilingual readings, and these I now propose to consider in due 
order, referring the reader to the annexed plates, 1, 2, 3, & 4, for 
fac-similes of the Phoenician legends, and making use of the corre- 
sponding Hebrew letters in explaining the meaning of the dockets.''’^ 

" The contents of the legal tablets of Assyria and Babylonia ■\vill form tlie 
subject of a second paper, which I propose to publish in the next Tolianc of 
the Boeiety’s Journal. I bare succeeded in coi^ying and deciphering about 
100 of these doeumorits, and have thus obtained materials for a very extensivo 
comparison and analysis. 

3 After completing my exa,mination of these bilingual legends, I obtained 
access to Dr. Lca 7 ’h “Phunizischc tStudien,” and found tha( a certain ninnhcr 
of ilie Miiseinn tablets upon which T had been engaged had tdreiuly passed 
through his hands. As my readings, however, of the iTurnician legends, in 
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1 . 

This tablet is a favourable specimen of the class ; it is ipuite 
perfect, and the Cuneiform writing is legible throughout. It regis- 
ters, with the usual formalities of transfer, the sale of a slave girl 
named Arha4l-lihirat^ the seller being 

a certain Bil-akJmu^ son of Merodach-abm^ and the buyer being an 
ohicer of tlie prince’s court, named The price paid 

for this female slave was one mina’’ and two-thirds (?) of silver, 
which is somewhat above the average valuation. 

On the margin of the tablet is the Phcenician legend /Ijl 
clanat Arhihhira^ written evidently with the point of a 



stylus,” while the clay was yet moist ; and legible with certainty, 
excepting in regard to a single letter. The giving up” or ‘•sur- 
render” of property, which constitutes the first condition of a sale, 
is always represented in these legal documents by some derivative 
from the Assyrian root nadan, ‘‘ to give,” answering to the Hebrew 
root which is sometimes used in the same sense (compare 
Prov, xxxi. 24), and the term dmiat, “gift,” or “sale,” which 
occurs in the marginal legend, is the Phoenician equivalent.^ 

vYei'j instance but one, differed &om liis, and as lie had left almost untouched 
rlic coinparative brunch of the inquiry, I did not find it necessary to disturb 
the text of my paper. I shall, however, append a few notes, where Ms pro- 
posed readings seem to require them. 

The paidicular word used is usually written 5^5 

Iy and of which I consider the grammatical 

ondition to be exceedingly obscure. facle^ I sliordd take Taddni to 

be the Srd pers. sing. fem. of the aorist of Kal (like 

tasailMn, “ she ivrites tagalM, “ she says,” &c. ; 
but in the phrases where the word occurs there is no possible feminine nomi- 
native, It is not less difficult to explain Taddni as the 2nd pers. sing, of a 
verb, and I am led, therefore, — notwithstanding its strange appearance, and 
the somewhat forced construction that such an explanation involves, — to suggest 
that it may be a verbal noun, thus corresponding wdth danat, both in der-i 
vatioii and in condition. The regular formula, as observed in this contract 
(and in all others of the same class), commences as follows, “The seal of 
' Bel-ahUm^ son of Merodach-abuay ownership of a woman surrenders” (or 
‘ thou dost surrender” taddni), 

(Impression of Ms seal, three times repeated) : — 

“ (jXamely) the woman Arba'il-Kfdrat, the female slave of Tel-alchmt^ 
and becomes (tlie owner) Kizir-Asslmr, chamberlain of the king’s son. For 
If mans of silver Mom Bel-aMiim he takes her, &c., &c., &e.” 

The peculiarities both of orthogi’aphy and construction in these declara- 
tions of contract will be fully analyzed in the second part of ihis paper, and I 
l‘ope, also, to be able to publish the original mBC.i*i]itions, or at any rate 
-iMoefced specimens of each class, in a future volume of the British Musciun 
5. 'unciform texts. 
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Witli regard to tbe exact reading of tlie name of tlie slave girl, 
whose sale is here registered, there is some difficulty, owing to the 
doubtful form of the fifth Phoenician letter, and the polyphone value 
of its Gimeiform correspondent. The term is well 

knovm from many exam|)les to sigmfy *‘a woman,” or ^Svife ” 
(Comp. Black Obelisk Ins. face A, line 12; Micbaux’s Stone, 
col. 4, 1. 5, &c., &c.) ; but the pronunciation of the word might be 
IJiirat, or zirat, or thirat, according as we gave to the letter 
its normal power of or adopted one of its secondary 
values, or thi, the former occurring in the names of Eezin and 
Tiglath-Pileser® (and in derivatives from Ac.), and the 

latter in the oblique case of Ararat,® in derivatives from the root 
and in the common form ^||y? o^kthirih^ I 

approached.” It adds also considerably to our difficulty that both 
zirat and thirat might be etymologically explained as applying to 

a woman, and that the Phcenician letter, again, which answers 
to in the word in question, might be compared both with 
the IS umismatic Tmde (see Gesenius Mon. Phcen. vol. ii. pi. S), 
und with the Palmyrene or Parthian Daleth, '1:^ On a fair review, 

® 111 the Ciineiforni | H fei* ^^“ 1 , tlie answers 

to hut ill the last element of the naiiie of Tiglatii Piieser, where 
f f f is the name of the famous Temple of Hercules at 

hiimrud, the Hebrew correspondent is Q. 

® Tlie name of Ararat is giyen in the inscriptions as Ur art mi in the nomi- 
na 4 :ive, Urartha in the accusatiye, and Urartld in the oblique case ; the 

Ouneifbrm dentals being oi* TT^T (which are used almost indifferently), 

for the first; (which represents as well as c?«),for the second, and 

< 1 ^ or for the third, thus conclusiyeiy proying that is soine- 
times used for tO? tM, the Hebrew orthography being 

' That is, supposing the to answer to as in the name of Eezin, 
might be included among that large class of Assyrian terms, written 
indiircreiitly with the and which are connoctcd with the 

root ms or “to bo liigh,” and which have throughout an honorary 

signification ; though perhaps that sense is hardly in unison with the Eastern 
estimate of woman. Thirat^ also, as a name for a young woman, might bo 
compared with, tiro Hebrew “ kesh, new.” 

^ I observe that Hr. Levy, wlio seems to have inspected the tablet I am 
now considering, reads the doubtful Plimnician letter answering to 4 ;^, as t 
(^!5ee Plibniziselic Studien, part ii. p. 23) ; but he bus certainly not at all 
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liowever^ of all the evidence, I prefer reading 4^^ as 

hhirat, and its Pliceniciaii correspondent as ’nn, Bira f comparing 
the noun either witli the Hebrew mn? wliicli signiSes a pregnant 
woman,'' or, as is more probable, with tlie common word 
which, although now unknown to the Arabic in that sense, must 
certainly be of Semitic origin, and which is still used as the ordi- 
nary term for woman” in Turkey, in Persia, and in India. The 
chief reason which I have for this reading is, that I find in the 
vocabularies relating to women ” 4^^ Miriu con- 
nected with ]]< khahu. as 

asshatn, in the same sense is vvdtli | 'j issJm, If 

the Hebrew nin? conceive,” be the root from which this noun 
is derived, the Plioonician orthography which uses the soft instead 
of the hard guttural wall be more correct than the Cuneiform, and 
the lapse of the feminine ending also in the nominative case is quite 
in consonance with the popular pronunciation. I think it more 
iru’obable, hov^ever, that hhimt is the same as from what- 

ever root that term may be derived, and that the Phcenician hlra 
may thus mark the passage of the hard guttural to the 

The other element of the name in question, Jit in 

Assyrian, and or in PIiCDnician, is the famous city of 

Arbela. This name is always represented in Assyrian by two 
signs, the first, being composed of four elements, and thus 
having the power of arha, which signifies ^^four” in all the Semitic 

I’eproduced the form of the character as seen upon tlse tablet. I also remark 
that lie gives the first word of the legend as ■>'alcal^ instead of nn 

danat; the latter reading, however, is undoubted. I know not irom what 
source he obtained his reading of rah arrahil Anmr for the corresponding 

Assyrian >->-1 4 ^ but no Cuneiform scholar will, I 

ventiiro to say, siippoi’t timt reading — although the letters certainly have the 
powers assigned to them — against my explanation of determinative of 

woman, and unpronoimccd, name of the to-wu of Arbil, and 

jiart of “ Khirai^'^ “ a wife or woman.” 

® Compare the two last valiants given for the H, m Gesenius’s Mon. 
Pheen. vol. ii. pi. 1, wiiich resemble, at any rate, if they are not identical w ith, 
the form ux^on the tablet. 

may be siixiposed to come from the root “to bo naked,” 

whence the Hebrew has pudenda,” but it is not used in the sense of 

X 

“ a woman either in Hebrew, or Aramaic, or Arabic. 
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tongues, and tlie second being the well known sign wbicli 
represents a god, and is thus pronounced 11, or Iht (comp. 

&c., &c.) but in tbe famous Bebistun Inscription, 1. 63, we have 
tlie full pboiietic reading of <MTI £T e^^TT. 

Arha-ML Tbe derivation is doubtful. Tbe name Arha-il would 
seem facie to mean four gods,” in allusion to tbe 

supreme triad and “ tlie Great Mother,” wbo are usually associated 
in tbe Assyrian Paiitbeon ; but this is not altogether satisfactory, 
as in tbe first place tbe noun II^ is' not in tbe plural 

iiiiiiiber, and in tbe second place there is no evidence that tbe four 
gods ” were ever worshipped at Arbela, or were in any way 
connected with the place.^® 

More probably, then, Arha-il means the ■ ambush (or ^sbrine') 
of the God,” from the root “to li® wait,” wbicli may have 

been also represented by the Cuneiform jljl, from its identity 
of sound with the numeral four.” Another doubtful point is, 
which of tbe two goddesses, ^Hbe great mother, Beltis,” or I slitaTf 
the Assyrian Venus, may be indicated by this title of the woman 
of Arbela,” here used as a proper name ; for although the former 
goddess, who is usually designated, by the figure 15 > (or 

by its synonym ri), and who is often called “the Mother 

of the Gods,” is clearly distinguished in every other position from 
the latter goddess, Ishiar, or 


Coinpai’e Ilcb. J Arabic When tbe word is written 

plionetically the Caneiforni usually employs an aspbate, to represent 

ilic final p. 

II or Ttu is tbe Semitic value of 5»->-y, god” (compare ’TXos of 

Sanclioiiiatbon), for wliieb, however, Ya7m is sometimes substituted, as in 
IIo}.)rew. Ill tlie other dialects wliich prevailed in Babylonia, and udiich thus 
gave secondary powers to the Assyrian characters, a god was named anap 

(wlieiice the ordinary power of m% for the letter ’-’I) ; or Tlihigh% 
^y^I^ s^^^yyy, identical with the Turkish iemjil and tlie 

primitive Accadian term, tboiigb subsequently corrupted to tJdmir, 
y - ; also IcMli'j), the afiinities of w'hicli I cannot trace, and perhaps 

nin^ and sonic others. 

Mons. Oppert gives the meaning of “the four gods” as if it were certain, 
but does iit)t altoiiipt io explain such an etvunology (See “ Expctlition eu Meso- 
potaniie,” p. ;i 26 ), and liis authority, therefore, cimiiot have much weight. 
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still, in reference to this particular deity, who had special shrines 
at NineYeh and at Arhela, under the kings Esar-Haddon and 
Asskur-dani’pcd, the names seem to he all used iiKliscrimiiiately ; 
iinless; indeed, it be allowable to suppose that each oF the goddesses, 
Beltis and Yeniis, had special shrines both at Nineveh and Arhela, 
and ill that case it is manifestly impossible to say whicdi of the two 
may he the Lady of Arhela,” icar 







K W exact opposition 


Dr. Ilineks 1ms stated (Journal of Sacred Literature, No. xxviii. p.406) 
tlmt the mother of the .gods, or Eiiea, was especially “ kiiovm as the goddess 
‘‘ of Ali’bela, being thus distinguished from Istar, who was emphatically the 
“ goddess,’ ‘ the lady,’ who presided oxer NineYeh but he has hroiiglit 
forward no authority to coiiSrm liis statement, and my own reading leads to a 
yery different conclusion. In fact, if Dr. Hincks will refer to the iiiYocation 
passage at the commencement of the long inseription of Esar-Haddon (Eawdin- 

son Insc. pi. 45, col. 1, Is. 5 and 6), he wdll find the goddess ^ 

nsimed in connexion both with Nineyeh and Arbil, while in the last dirision 
of ihe same inseription, the king’s tutelary deity, associated -with Asshur, is 

named both <V,' and H -If The inscription, too, 

pi. 8, No. 3, which especially commemorates the repairing of the building at 
Arhela, refers to the presiding goddess under her tw^o names of >->-1 

ir-- and while the Nineyeh goddess, in Layard’s 

Inscriptions, pL 82, is named 

(and In other copies of the same inscription : 
to Dr. Hincks’s theory. 

Again, in the annals of and especially in the legal tablets 

which I am noi-y considering, the four names of ^ 

and >->-y appear to be used indiscriminately, 

and to apply to a goddess who was the presidhig deity equally of Nineveh 
and of Arhela. At the same time, in a list wHch I possess of the gods and 
goddesses as worshipped in the different cities of Babylonia and Assyria, I 

find Beltis, or Eliea, under her ordinary form of 

alone giren to Nineyeh and Arbela, and I am rather inclmed, therefore, to 
think, that where the name Islitar, under whateyer form, is used in reference 
to the xn’osidiiig Assyiian goddess, it does not indicate Venus or Nanaia, as in 
other passages, but simply means “ the goddess ” par excellence., Islitar, like 
mnty ill Scripture, haying sometimes a generic, as w'ell as a special appili- 
calion. The difilculty of identifying the goddesses worshipped at Nineyeh 
and Arbela — or rather of distingtii&Iiiiig between the names of Beltis and 
Ishfar, in reference to this deity — w-as stated by me at some length in my 
Essay on the Assyrian and Babylonian Mythology,” wTittcn in 1857 (st.>e 
Eawhnson’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 605 and 63G) ; and in the same paper I 
also di’cw attention to the sunilarity of the Ass^n'ian Ri to the "Pea of tlio 
Greeks, an identification which Dr. Hincks has nevertheless attributed to 
Mr. Eox Talbot, though that gentleman’s first notice of it must have appeared 

several years later. I may here add that the Bjibylonian Hi, whether 

it be or be not connected with Ehea, is shown by the bilingual vocabukiries 


to be absolutely the same as < m 


YTY 


and to signify the lumibcr 15, belonging 
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With regard to the city of Arbela, from which the name was 
deriyed, we have more precise information. This city was probcably 
tnm of the earliest founded in Assyria, for Xd\ao9 and 
are placed by Abydenus among the progenitors of Ninus, in defe- 
rence, as it would seem, to some early tradition that Galah and 
Arbil were older cities than Nineveh.^® The Talmudists, indeed, 
iiad a fable that the Patriarch Seth was buried at Arbela/® and the 
place seems to have preserved its sepulchral, or funereal, character, 
tbrough the whole period of its history ; for we find it constantly 
selected by the Assyrian kings as the scene of execution of distin- 
guished captives,^" and in a later age the Parthian monarchs aie 


],robAoly to tlie sinne system of notation winch employed He hv ^0, Hag ^ foi 
k\ Afw for 100, &e. (see Zend A^esta, tom. ii. p. 523) ; though nhy me 
great goddess,” who had no apparent connexion with the iuli moon, >]LOiud 
i"iavo been thus tyv 2 'AQd, I cannot venture to conjecture. 

1'^ Arbelus ishwiee mentioned in the mythic genealogy of Nmiis, prestmul 
by Abvdeinis, as if tlicre was both an older and a later city of Arm . .xiO 
oiher 'names occurring in this list, which probably 

jJerosiLS, arc also suggestive. Anehm must be, I tliinh, the yiedran a c/e, c 
gotl,” and the name of Babins, who w’lis the immcduite deseendant o_i 
b'onld seem to iiliude to the same myth of “ the gate (of life), whicn origmateL 
the name of Dcrceto, or Atargatis horn jjl, n gate Y 

\v as perpetuated in the name of that goddess s dwelling place, — .C' 5^ y Y T T ’ 

Life’s gate?”), or Bah-il, “the gate of god,” or Babylon For the 
extract from Abydenus, see Aucher’s Eusebius, vol. i. p. /8, and Mos. Olioi. 

jib-i Schindler’s Pentaglot, col. 144 ; but I have not found 

ihe oassage in any Talmudic tract. At present the tomb of Seth is to be seen 
in the tovm of Mosul, and the veneration w'lth which the spot is regavued is 
due, no doubt, to the inihience of the Sabseau school oi northenm Messopotnm^^^^ 
which adooted from the early Christians so many ot the IlebrcAv patriarchs, 
and paid a special respect to Beth, as the inventor of astrology and letters (see 
Eenmi’s Nabatluean Agriculture, Eng. edit. p. 53) ; but it is possdde duit the 
name, or one nearly similar, may have been known in the country horn the 
very remotest antiquity, for the earliest foinn imder which the god 

named in the inscriptions (see Eawlinson’s Ins. pi. 6, No. 1) is ] y 

IP '^bkh we are authorized by the SyUabary, No. 145, to read 

being equal to a very close aqiproxi- 

imiHonto the IsUiM, of the Sabseans; and as the same orilio- 

o-rnphy is also given in ihe vocabularies as a variant for the country ol Assyria, 
may thus ]>erhaps arrive at the origin of piDDK, winch is mbsti- 

i iited ibr bi the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch (see Eawlinson’s 

ilerudotiis, vol. i. p. 58S). . ^ . P 

The frst mention of an execution at Arbela occurs in the annals oL 
As,k,r4zzlr-pal (Kawlinson’s Ins. pi. 18, I. f.), wbere lioweyer m the 
transliUioii riiniiAa to Laym-d by Dr. Hindis, tbe name ot Babel is stiaugely 
eiiougb Mibdiluted (Xhieveli and Babylon, f. 3o3). In the amnus 
hani-paJ there ore i-.evenil similar notices, and fmtiUy, m the lourktniti pai.v- 
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said to have been still interred tbere.^® I am further inclined to 
think that Arbeia must have been the scene of some great slaughter 
in the wars of succession which devastated Assyria between the 
close of the reign of Tiglath Pileser II. and the accession of Sargon, 
for I cannot admit any other explanation of the famous passage in 
Hosea x. 14.'® 

In later history Arbeia was celebrated as the chief city in the 
neighbourhood of the great battle field where Darius lost the empire 
of Asia to Alexander and we may infer from a notice in Straho 
that the Macedonian conqueror gave the name of Nicatorium to the 


graph of tlie second colimin of the great iiisciiptioii of Bihestiin, Darius relates 
how he crucified the rebel Sitrataclimes at Arbeia, after defeating him in the 
distant proTince of Sagartia. 

Dion Cassius, at the commencement of his 78tli Book, describes how 
Caraeahus, in his Eastern war, destroyed the tombs of the Parthian kings at 
Arbeia, and scattered their bones abroad. Several royal tombs of the same 
period were opened by me in the centre of the Koj’^imjik mound, but the 
occupants — from the necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, and other gold ornaments, 
which were found with the remains, and which are now in the British Museum 
— appeared to have been exclusively female. Could it have been possible that 
the Parthian kings were buried in one place and their queens in another ? 

1'’ “ And all tliy fortresses shall be spoiled, as Slialman spoiled Beth Ai'bel 
in the day of battle ; the mother was dasheci in pieces upon her 
The prophet here evidently alludes to some well known contemporaneous 
exploit ; and the reign of Shalmaneser, which is determined by the canon to 
have lasted from B.c. 726‘to 721, will thus exactly suit. It has been customary 
to compare m vsrith the ^Ap^rfKa of Galilee, mentioned in 1 Macc. 

ix. 2 ; bxit if there had been any great slaughter in the north of Palestine 
during either of the expeditions of Shalmaneser against Hosliea, this would 
hai'dly have been the only allusion in Scriptoe to such an event. 

I may here add that a powerful coxToboration of the truth of the historical 
scheme wdiich assigns to the Biblical Shalmaneser the five years inteiweniiig 
ill the canon between the reigns of Tiglath Pileser and Sargon, is to be found 
on the lion weights from Nineveh (now in the British Museum), wdiich are 

marked respectively with the names of Tiglath Pileser, Sliahnaneser (f-r 

Bargon, and Sennacherib, evidently in a continuous 
chronological series ; and that a similar inference is to be drawn fi-om a clay 
tablet in the British Museum, wdiicli is dated from some year of the king, 

r ~T <T!J!= eT ^ 4 •5 and which to all appearance is of the 

same age as the tablets dated from the Eponyms under Tiglath Pileser and 
Sargon. 

In actual distance Arbeia was hardly nearer to tlic scene of battle than 
was Nineveh itself, or Caleb ; but it was probably the only one of the great 
Assyrian cities which was inhabited in the time of Alexander, its sacred 
character having preserved it amid the revolutions wliicli had desolated its 
sister capitals. The nearest city to the field of battle must have been that of 
'w’-hich the site is now marked by the ruins of Karamlis j the AssjTian name 

of this city being and the Mahommedan title jIjUj? 

Beldhddh, as if the group >->"1 ^ — (of very rare occurrence) represented 
the god Bel. 
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old Assyrian mounds to commemorate his victory,**^ a circumstance 
which probably caused the city to be called Alexandriana, under 
ihe ■ Sassanian dynasty of Persia.®^ The great mound of Arbela 
must have been a kindred work to those other artificial construc- 
tions at Koyunjik and Ninirud^ though perhaps of larger dimensions. 
It exhibits at the present day, — as far, at any rate, as concerns the 
height of the mound,' the steep slope, and the well preserved con- 
tinuous crest, — very much the appearance which the platform of the 
great palace of Nineveh must have presented in the age of Senna- 
cherib ; and it is' hardly to be doubted that whenever tbe Turkish 
fort which now crowns tbe acclivity shall be- removed, and facilities 
shall be thus afforded for running trenches and galleries into the 
mound, a harvest of antic][uities will reward the excavator, fully 
equal' to the treasures of Koyunjik and Nimriid.®® 

The name of Arbela seems to have been a very favourite element 
ill Assyrian names, for besides the present name of ArhcMl^hJiirat^ 
we have upon other tablets • 

I Mannuki^Arha-il. 

] !l If^ . 

I 11' Faqa-ana-Arha4l 

I >A| II ►>: Vapaqa-ana-Afha-ii, ScG, 

It need only further be stated, that the Phoenician legend on 
this tablet is evidently of the same age. as the Cuneiform writing, 
and that it may be positively assigned, therefore, to the middle of 
the seventh century b.c., the document being dated from the 
Epoiiyiiiy of | 8m-shaf-uzm\ towards the close of 

the reign of AssIiuy'-haiii-paL 

21 The Mount Kicatoi’inm is joined with Arbela by Btrabo (p. 738), as if 
they were tlie same place ; and indeed, there is nothingin the yicinily desi^rving 
of the name of a iiill, esce}3t tlie old Assyrian inoxuid. Strabo furtlicr calls 
Arbelus, wlio founded tlie city, to«) "A6/iov4to9^ in whicli name ive may 
perliops recognize Esmun or ASscalapius, who was also adoxitcd, like Setb, 
into tlie religious system of tbe Sabseans, and therein plays a most conspicuous 
part (see Ecnan’s israbatha^an Agriculture, p. 41). 

22 TlieopliyL Sim. lib. v. ca]). 7, adjinem^ 

2^ Eich estimated tbe height of the mound at 160 feet, and its diameter at 
300 or 400 yards (Eich’s Kurdistan, vol. ii. p. 17). Ho also leaiait that an 
ancient sopulclire had been opened in the mound shortly before his visit, 
which contained a body evidently from the description shnilar to those since 
discovered at Koyunjik. On several occasions I have searched for bricks and 
objects of antiquity, on the slope of the moxmd, but have been unsuccessful in 
finding anything, as tlie place' is densely inhabited, and anything, therefore, 
whicli is exposed to view is instantly carried off. 
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,No. 2. 

The Phcanician legend in No., 2 tablet' lias been already partially 
published by Mr. Layard (Babylon and Nineveh, edit, of 1853, 
p. 316), but the Cuneifomi text is not there given with sirfticieiit 
distinctness to admit of a comparison between the two writings. 
The tablet, however, is quite perfect, and succinctly records the 
sale of a batch of slaves by their owner, | ^ yV’ 

for the amount of three minm of silver. The slaves are thus 
enumerated: — ^^Ilusi’a, and his two women, iMAr’d and Budid; 
together with two men, Sigabd and Anu-taggil, and two young 
daughters, making in all seven persons.” With regard to the 
PlKBiiician docket, I have been long in doubt as to its application. 
The first line, which is alone given in Layard's plate, and which 
covers the margin of one side of the tablet, may be read quite 
certainly as y\D)Tl corresponding with 

Tadani IJiisda of the Cuneiform text, “ the sur- 
render ” (or sale) of Hnsia ” (Hoshea) but I have long been in 
doubt whether the remainder of the Phcenician legend, which is 
continued along another side of the tablet, embodies the names of 

The character is not given in any of the alphahets of G-esen.iiis as 

an equivalent of the letter Be, n, but the form is nevertheless well known to 
Phoenician scholars, and no doubt exists of its power. Another example of it 

%Till be given in the sequel in the name of JSur-Tagil. I have recently 

met nith another Phoenician legend on a scarabseus in the British Mnseinri, in 
whi.ch we also find the name of Busi'a^ or Hoshea. The entire legend seems 

to read rOTn-nDn*?, lA Kliakad-Bksib or perhaps Li Khud-Mitsi' a, for 
the second letter of the first element of the name is of a very donhtlid form. 

It will be found, as we proceed, that the Cuneiform letters of the 

class (3>i and ^yy) are constantly represented in Phoenician 

by the and the same confusion has been long since rejuarked between the 
Hebrew and Assyrian sibilants, as evidenced by the Cuneiform orthography of 
such foreign names as Samaria, Jerusalem, &c, wliilst, however, in regard to 
native names, such as Sennacherib, Sippara, Borsippa, &c., the Cuiiciforni 
SameeJi is eoivectly reproduced in theHejjrew and Arabic orthogra]:)hy. How, 
it is quite certain, I think — whatever may have been tixe primitive sormd of 
the Phoenician Samecdi — that its Cuneiform correspondent was a sharj-) dent a i 
sibilant — in foct ts^ siaice it constantly includes a dental etymologically, and 
wherever, therefore, we find a Hebrew or Phoanieian answering to this 
Sameclb^ we must suppose it to be a Shi rather iliaii a Skin, In regard, 
indeed, to this very wmrd signifying “ deliverance ” or “ safety/’ we 

read it with a Sin in the name of Hosea, the prophet, as well as widi a Shhi 
in the name of Hoshea, the king. In order to distinguish between the Cunei- 
form sibilants, I now represent the Shin series by s'k and the Smtwch series 
by simple s ; but I still think that ts would more nearly give the true ]>ro- 
niinciation of the latter class. 
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tlie other male slaves who were sold with Hoshea, or whether it 
does not rather correspond with the restmie in the Cuneiform text^ 

^ -TI T«< T«< err T .s=T < T, • 

^‘^In all j seven persons’ slaves,, belonging to Arad^AshaJ^ After 
much hesitation, I have decided in favour of the latter appli- 
cation, though it involves many difficulties, and obliges me to leave 
the beginning of the second Phoenician line entirely nnexplained. 
The initial character, indeed, of this line cannot be identified with 
any certainty ; and the fifth character, also, is of very miusiial form. 
Perhaps the illegible letters at the beginning of line 2 may form a 
word meaning &c.,” or and the others then 2 N? niaj be 
a contraction for ahadan or ardan slaves;” the fifth character, 
which is not, I think, alphabetic, may be an arbitrary sign for “ in 
all,” answering to the Cuneiform and the two following 

characters may be numerals for 7 ; the first of them being very 
like the Palmyrene 5,^® and the double stroke being the regular 
Phoenician sign for 2. Ail this, howevmr, is exceedingly doubfcfuL 
The only points which can be considered to be even approxi- 
mately determined are the division of the words by a sort of point 
or dot, and the identification of the numerals for VIL The two 
last words of the line are less uncertain ; they can hardly be read 
otherwise tban the zi being the ordinary Phoenician rela- 

tive cognate with the Hebrew H?, Chaldee and Arabic 
and being, as I conjecture, the Phoenician equivalent of 

y ^^y ^ V/* latter reading, however, involves 

some very obscure matters, and must be examined more in detail. 
The Assyrian sign ^^y, which forms the first element of the 
name, and which signifies “ a slave,” is proved by numerous exam- 

See G-essii. Mon. Pliam. voL i. p. 88. Another instance will be foimcl 
in 1^0. 1(5 of this series, of the employment, apparently, of a Phoemeian 3 
for tlie numeral 5, though no doubt the ordinary method of expressing that 
niiinber wns by five perjDcndioular strokes. 

*7 although not recognized by G-esenius, is of veiy common occurrence 
in early Phcenician legends, such as those on the lion weights, upon cylinders 
aiid seals of tlie ^Issyrian period, and upon these clay tablets ; and there is 
eyeiy reason to believe, from its employment, tliat the pronoun, which was 
originally demonstrative, must have been identical with tlie noun of attribu- 
tion. In the Proto-JBabyloman the sign is thus used both as a deter- 

minative of quality, and for the relative pronoun j and in Arabic (and 
especially in the old Himyaric) there is the same connection between «, 

“a lord;” “this;” and the relative 
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pies to have had the phonetic value of arditJ^^ Its Semitic rela- 
tionship is not apparent, unless, indeed, it be derived from the root 
ni“1, to tread upon,” but it must have been very extensively 
employed in Assyrian nomenclature, and it is exactly represented 
by the Phcenician ’inN. 

The phonetic reading of the second element, which 

was one of the names of the Great Goddess ” who presided over 
Nineveh, is a more difficult matter, and lias long been, in fact, one 
of the most important, as well as the most hopeless, of the desiderata 
of Cuneiform decipherment. I cannot say, indeed, even now, that 
the problem is definitively solved, for although we have three 
names ill which this element occurs, represented in Phceiiiciaii as 
well as in Cuneiform, there is unfortunately some weak point in 
each of the three examples. Here the Phcenician character — the 
last in the line — which should answer to the name of the goddess, 
is imperfect, and although I do not think it can be anything but a 
shm^ Ufy still I cannot be quite certain of the fact. If I am right, 
however, in reading as tbe equivalent of | 

^ then it follows that we must consider Great Goddess” 
to have had in Assyria the vernacular title of Aska or As/ia^^ 
“ the woman,” par epccellence and in this view we may go on, 
perhaps, to explain the title of ’A 8a, which Hesy chins gives to the 


That sigmfied a slave,’’ and was proiioimccd ardn (or in 

composition amcl), there is no doubt whateTer ; but the employment of the 
monogram in the compound epithet which was a title 

frequently assumed hy the Assyrian Hngs, and especially in reference to 
Babylonia, is not quite so easily explained. I believe, however, that it means 
“reducing to slavery,” or “ putting on the yoke of slavery,” though I canuot 
give with any certamty its phonetic equivalent. (Compare the Kliursabad 
passages, pi. 153, 3, 12, with 95, 6, and also 145, 3, 12 ; 151, 10, 9, and 
123, id). 

1 would also suggest that the biblical name of T applied to a sou 

of Senuaeherib’s, which has positively no meaning in Assyrian, is an error of 
the copyist for Ardu-tnaMk (equivalent to the Hebrew 'Mhcd-Melelc^ 

“ servant of the king”) ; but it is singular that wo have not more examples 
from the Greek and Hebrew of the employment of the word ardu in Assyrian 
names. ■ ' • ' 

The Assyrian phonetic term for “ a woman,” >- •gn -eet. 
is not, liowever, as far as I have observed, ever applied as a name to the 
goddtiss in question, nor is its 3?roto-Chald(fian equivalent, (pro- 

nounced dam I compare dawe, Ac.) ever used m connection with the great 
goddess, except to express her relationship to 
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Babylonian by KUK? the Chaldee equivalent of I 

have no conlirmationj it is true, of this phonetic reading of 
or Ashat^ for the Assyrian Mother of the Gods/’ from any Greek 
or Biblical name, nor does such a reading explain in any way the 
goddess's titles of and ; hut, on the other hand, there 

are, as will presently be seen, two more independent hilingnal 
readings which give the same result, and it is further evident that 
a name signifying the woman ” would be sufficiently appropriate, 
more especially when the standard title by which she is known, 
-T ryyy, may be also shown to mean “ the lady/'^^ It 

would have been more regular, of course, had the Phoenician name 
been written with an aleph, so as to distinguish betw^een the 
two elements composing it, slave/’ and Asha, Beltis 

but many similar contractions and omissions will be observed as 
we proceed with our analysis, and in the present case there was 
positively no room on the tablet for an extra letter. 

I will now consider the alternative reading which would 
recognise the names of the other two male slaves in these obscure 
Phoenician characters. The blank space at the end of the first 
line contained probably the mere point of division, and the two 
signs which commence the second line may, thus, perhaps have been 
intended for the name of Siga, or Sign, contracted from the 
Cuneiform yy SigaM, or Sigvd, and derived either from 

“to be high,” or “to be great.” This assimilation, 

though not wholly satisfactory, might perhaps be accepted, but the 
difficulty in regard to the second word* is, I fear, insurmountable. 
The Cuneiform name which follows that of Sigabd is composed of 


^ .... VITO ^a^v\oviu)v Hesycli. in Yore. 

Dr. Hiiicks, in one of lus recent pajpers (Journal of Sac. Lit. Bo. xxviii. 

p. 405), has hazarded the bold hypothesis that 

is to be pronounced JBinJihf-gMti, mid. that it signifies “ the lady of blood (or 
slaughter).” Bow, a very slight acquaintance with the Proto-Chaldcean 
language, to which all these divine names belong, is sufficient to show that 

^IIT (pronounced ge, -M *=Tf. see Syllabary, Bo. 366) is a mere 
gi'ammatioal suffix, used apparently Hhe the terminal guttural of the Basque, 
and that -II and therefore, how- 

ever they may have been pronounced in Assyrian, signify probably “ the Lord,” 
and tJie Lady.” Dr. Hinchs has also suggested in fiie same place that the 

god JBil-zirdu is identical with hut there is not the least 

authority for this. On the contrary, Bil-zzrhtt' is a God very little brown, and 
only worshipped, as far as I have seen, in the Arabian district of iBuz. 
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two elements, namely, the God >-|J and the verbal adjunct 

Now it is very possible, and even probable, 
tbattlie signs do really represent tbe name of tbe God 

Anu ; for altliougb such an epithet is not found in any list of 
synonyms for this deity, still I think we may read the signs as 
Huras,^^ and this is actually the pronunciation given repeatedly in 
the bilingual vocabularies to the sign T^ TT? which seems to have 
been one of the epithets by which Anu was distinguished. It 
remains then to consider the second element fcTTT, and 

here I am bound to admit the comparison altogether fails us. 
These two signs, when considered as ideographs, mean probably 
the stone which appoints,” and are thus used for a seal,” which 
in the language of Assyria was named kamihf^ but the same signs 

® That is, the sign in its signification of “'a lord,” interchanges 

frequently with which again appears to be the same title as % 

a term that is often used to indicate royalty in the Proto -Chaldsean inscriptions 
(compare Ttawlinson’s Ins. pi. No. 9, 1. 'z ; No. 10, 1. 12 ; pi. 5, No. 16, 1. 5 ; 

and No. 20, 1. 3, &c.). One of the possible values of J might thus be 

hu ,• and is well known to he either ras or kaSy the former power being 

the Turanian equivalent of Tcharm^ a road,” and thus standing sometimes 
for the city of Harran. "Bas itself would seem to be connected with the 

Persian ^\j-i “ a road j” ‘Ho arrive,” &c., &c. 

It is doubtful, however, if the title of >->“1 which is generally 

accompanied in the bilingual lists with the gloss of MI 

apply properly to the god Ami, or to Hercules (>- -I A)- It occurs in 
the lists of epithets applying to each of these gods, and even in reference to the 
city of ^ — ^whieh was the special seat of the god 

(see Bawiinson’s Ins, pi. 65, col. 2, 1. 46), and which would appear to he the 
Diibana of Behistun (col. 3, 1. 78), as its temple is named 7^1 
M <M in the geographical catalogues — although Hercules, or >->^1 

is given as the tutelar divinity of the place, the temple which 
it contained, and which was repaired by Nebuchadnezzar (in loc. cit.), has the 

where we recognize the name 
of Am. (This is a mistake. Hercules was the god of Niffer, or -II ^III 
Mdl is alone mentioned as the god of >- > — < <H). 

is used with a great variety both of powers and meanings. One 
■of its most common employments, however, is to represent the root 
to count or appoint” (see SyHabaay, No. 371, for the noun I- ^ 
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are also coBistaEtly found in proper names with plionetic powers, 
representing tlie root tagal^ “ to serve,” or be attached to,” the 
three forms of ^TTT, and 5::^^ being used 

indifferently/^ and by no possible manipulation can I torture the 
three Piiffiiiiciaii signs which in the legend follow into any word 
at all resemhiiiig in sound taggal or taggil. If these signs are 
really alphabetic rather than numerals, they must, it would seem, 
represent a SMn^ a Caph^ and a Khetli^ and the name would thus 
read HDlH? Anti- shekalim instead of Amt-taggiU^ It is, then, the 


‘‘counting’’), and this appears to me to be the meaning wliich it conveys, in 
eoniiection ■with “ a stone,” as applied to a signet seal. Mr. Pox 

as “ the talking stone,” but I know not on 


:1TT 


Talbot explains 
what authority. 

One of the most perplexing features in Cuneiform writing is the admix- 
ture of ideographic and phonetic expression, of which we see an example in 

this word. The group ^ I TT? as applied to a seal, is pm^ely 


ideographic. 


being “ a stone;” in Assyrian, ahmi, for Ua, and 


as I have already explained, representing perhaps the root D, “ to 
coinit but both of these characters have, of course, phonetic powers in Turanian, 
the former being ia7c or tag (allied, as I think, to the Turkish task and tagJi)^ 
and the latter sometimes — but very rarely — standing for gil. It is therefore 
possible that a signet seal in Turanian may have been named tag‘gil (with which 
I would compare “ sigi.lluin,” the t and s hiterchanging, as is usual in Chaldee 
and Hebrew), and may thus very properly have been used for the Assyrian 

root taqal or iaga\ “to serve,” although there was another ideograph, 
especially assigned to that root, because in some primitive dialect hu had the 
same signification. At any rate, from the variant readings in clffieTent copies 

of the Assyrian canon, there can be no doubt that in proper 

names does not indicate “ a seal,” as Mons. Oppert supposes, giving it the 
power of “ but that it is used phonetically for the root iaqal or 

tagal. 

I may give another instance of the manner in which the old Turanian 
powers were sometimes utilized in Assyrian, in the compound ideograph 

-^5 for “a palace.” In ordinary Assyrian this would be read 

Bit “ the great house,” but in Turanian, Jzjfyyy? “a house,” was lie 

(J^yy. See Syllabary, hfo. 364), and ^y—? “gi*eat,” was or Teals'*^ 

and from these two foreign powers the Assyrians formed tlie compotmd ■ja'rT, 
which was adopted as the name for “ a ]palace” by all the Semitic nations, and 
which was the actual pronunciation, as can be shown by a multitude of 

examples, given to the compound ideograph m t]- 

35 If these names of Sigahd and Anu-iaggil could be made out, then, of 
coxirse, it would be necessary to read the concluding Pliamician rrords as 

n, -aradan>, “who were slaves,” answering to ^ ^ !<«, 
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impossibility of reconciling these two readings which has decided 
me in favour of the other explanation, weak and insufficient as 
it is. 

No, a 

This is a mere fragment registering the sale of a batch of slaves, 
one male and two of his female relatives, by a man of the name of 
Khudai io another called N'inuau The name of the male slave, 
which is alone specified, is unfortunately defective both in the 
Cuneiform and the Phcenician text, the beginning of the name being 
lost in tbe one, and the end in tbe other. Our list of proper names 
is now so large, numbering above a thousand, that in most cases 
we can restore a defective word from other examples with much 
probability; but I doubt if there is a second mention of this 
name on any of the tablets. The commencement of the name, it 
is true, in the Phoenician text, resembles much the month of 
Elnl, and there are actually two months of the Assyrian Calendar, 
and which seem to have been extensively used in 

the nomenclature of Nineveh, the former, moreover, being the sixth 
month of the Assyrian Calendar, and thus corresponding in place 
with the Hebrew but I have never found the second ele- 

ment, Mazzi, in composition, with either the month J or JlJuy, 
nor indeed with any other ordinary Assyrian noun, and I cannot 
venture therefore to give the Cuneiform equivaient of With 

regard also to this second element, it is not quite certain that 
Jchazzi is the true form. In the Phcenician text a Khetk, r?, appears 
after A/aZ, and in the Cuneiform we have the two concluding 
letters, azzi ; hut there is no direct proof that the 

three letters form one word. If Alal-lcliazzi be, however, tbe true 
reading of the slave’s name, we must suppose it to be a kindred 
compound with Yalm-dcliazi, which was the Assyrian orthography 

and the whole argument in tavour of the name of Asha, for >->- f< tV ’ 
would fall to the ground. I do not, however, think it possible that the Inst 
Phcenician letter can be a N’un, ]. 

I shah consider in another place whether the Assyrian year coiinnenced 
with the vernal or autumnal equinox. Mona. Oppert adopts the former eahni- 
lation, in opposition to the later Syrian calender, and he thus without hesita- 
tion reads the name of y J yi lUoulaL This may 

be correct, but requires confirmation. At any rate, the Ilulseus of Tyro can 
hardly be connected with the month of Elul, since the name is written as 

T p -ea ftif in the Sennacherib annals j and it is very doubt- 
ful if the TXouXcnoc of the canon of Ptolemy be a genuine orthograpliy. 
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for tlie Hebrew tbe signification being might of Alai 

and we must fiirtlier regard Alai (or perhaps Ehd) as one of the 
gods of the xissyri an Pantheon, whose title was used generically 
by the Hebrews for idol,” and who also, perhaps, gare his 
name to the sixth month of the Assyrian Calendar.®’ 

No. 4. 

The interest of this legend mainly depends on the aid it afiords 
us in identifying the name of the great goddess of Nineveh. The 
Cuneiform inscription relates to an exchange of property in slaves. 
Three joint owners of a male slave named I <\V 

If barter him against a female slave named TuUIckd^ 

the property of a certain Zihlmlkmu, an officer of the Court, whose 
dealings are very extensively registered on these tablets. The 
Phoenician docket is simply Danat Asha-dur-qali, 

The giving up of Asha-du^^-qdiiZ Now if this reading could be 
depended on, the name of the Goddess H <V/ , who, as has 

been already explained, is the same with I -PI and 

^yyy, would be no longer subject to any doubt ; but un- 
fortunately the Phoenician legend — in this case scratched and not 
incised — is faint throughout, and the characters which are the least 
cleaidy traced are precisely those which are of tbe most importance, 
namely, the two composing the first element of the name. I 
have examined the legend in every possible light, and with the aid 
of powerful glasses, aad I certainly think the two letters — and 
there cannot be more — are an Awz, y, and a Shins'^] but still 
I cannot be sure ; and wdiile the shade of an uncertainty exists, this 
interesting point of mythological nomenclature must remain open. 

If the reading of were fairly made out, I should not think 

The Hebrew word wliich is used for “idols (Lev. xix. 4, and 

xxvi. 1), may very well be cognate with ; and for neither one nor the 

other has any satisfactory etymology been yet found. Among the many names 
for the Assyrian god Ami, however, I lind one in the mythological lists 
which seems to belong to the same stock as Blil and ^luL It is written 

yy ^^y ^^y? Alala; and the female divinity associated with under 

this form (for the gods are usually arranged in pairs') is named ►— < -ElSf 

Tillili. I also observe in Eawlinson’s Ins. pi. xxix. 1. 8, that 
Hercules is named Allalli lUn, which, from the analogy of the Syriac, 1 con- 
ceive to mean “ the leader of the gods.’^ The term Alulah, in Samaritan, 
signifies “ first-born,” or “ eldest,” and tliis epithet is particularly apj)Ucable 
to Atin. 
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much of the variation in orthography from the form of which 
is used in No. 14, and # in No. 2 ; for the name, it must be re- 
membered, was foreign to the Phcenicians, and the Assyrians in 
their pronunciation seem to have hardly distinguished between the 
Ain and the Aleph;^^ and there is, moreover, an exactly analogous 
instance of conmption in the Hebrew for the Assyrian 

»^5 Ishtar. 

The second and third elements of the slave’s name are clear 
and certain as to their pronunciation, though some doubt may 
attach to their meaning. The Cuneiform is everywhere 

in the vocabularies explained by ^ Burn, and 

there can be no doubt therefore as to its meaning or pronunciation. 
It is used in geographical names precisely as the Arahic^^y, and 
is applied to any fortress or place of defence, signifying originally, as 
it would seem, a circular enclosure,” whether for a camp or town.®*'^ 
The third element is not so easy of explanation. The Cuneiform 
pi n -eei is very correctly represented by the Phceniciaii 
^p, pronounced probably as qcdi, but the meaning is doubtful. 
As I observe, however, in a nominal roll where the most ordinary 
Assyrian titles are classified according to their composition and 
etymology, that the name of Nahit-dur-qala is bracketed with 
JS ahu’dur-irisuj I conceive they must be of kindred signification, 
and would propose therefore to compare qala with fort,” 

as >-Jiyy certainly answers to the meaning of the respective 
names in the nominal roll being Nabu is the defence of the for- 
tress,” and Nabu is the defence of his city.” It must be observed, 
at the same time, that this lapse of the final Ain is hardly per- 
missible, and that there are no other examples that I am aware of 

Dr. Levy, I observe, in his vocabulary (Pliciniziselies WortGrbiicli, p. 8), 
under the head of a woman,” gives an example from C-eseuius of 

the variant Phoenician reading of which is exactly applicable to the 

present passage. 

39 Mens. Oppert, I believe, to the present day, reads ^ >i: T> ~^y as Jlislr, 
and Mr. Pox Talbot adheres to the old reading of Kara, which l)r. llincks 
first suggested when he fimeied that the sign answered to the phonetic word 

y^ great I^ebucliadnezzar Ins. col. 5,1s. 2, 5, &c. 

I have, however, at least twenty examples of the reading of I)iir for the sign 
in question, and have thus phonetically rendered the character in ail my 

translations for the last ten years. The only doubt I have is whether 
is not sometimes used as a verb as well as a noun, answering, in fact, to tln^ 
root as well as to the term “liT, in VA'hich case it might be optionally 
sounded as idd^i^% vadur, &c. 
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in the inscriptioEs of the employment of the Arabic for a 
fortress/’ so that the meaning of Asha defends the fort/’ for Asha^ 
can only be received provisionally. 

The tablet in f|nestion dates from the Eponymy of jSin-shar- 
mitr, about b . c . 650. 

No. 5. 

The broken tablet on which this legend is found registers the sale 
of a field for sinah (or two-thirds of a niina) and four shekels of 
silverj^^'^ the Cuneiform name of the seller being | 
and of the buyer^ ^5 neither of which names, however, 

can be rendered phonetically with any certainty. The first line of 
the Phoenician docket is simply ‘ppH ^ the sale of the field/’ 
answering to the Cuneiform second 

line ought therefore, as it would seem, to give the name of the owner 
of the property ; but I have quite failed to make out an equivalent 
reading. The beginning, indeed, of the second Phoenician line is 
altogether illegible, and the continuation mrdd, bears no 

resemblance that I can discover to the Cuneiform Y >->-Y< 

Ppn, in the first line, for the Cuneiform ^ reading 

of some interest. I have long been acquainted with the meaning 
of the term, from having observed that it was used as a substitute 
for 5^ ^^9 “land/’ but both Monsieur Oppert and 

Mr. Talbot have misunderstood it, and have sadly disfigured some 
important passages in consequence.^® The term Jy -*611 J itself is 

Tlie identification of the equivalent to two-thirds of the manaA 

is a new discovery. Tlie Assyrian signs indicating this weight are JtT and 
both of which are given on the Lion in the Museum OoUection, No. 9, whore 
we have also the Phaniician reading of UiJD- The Assyrian equivalent of 
is given in the Syllabary as sinabu]. 

There are three very innocent lines in the great Ehursahad inscription 
of Sargon, relating to the means by which the Jang obtained the lands required 
for the building of the city, which lines the Hvely imaginations of Mons. Opxiert 
and Mr. Pox Talbot have con verted into the most important liistorieai data, 
the French savant drawing from them, an explanation of the name of Sarfflncc 
(Sargon), while Mr, Talbot thinks they prove the antiqixity of coined money. 

The ta’anslixtlons of these gentlemen are as follows : — 

“ Car les grands dieux m.’ont nomme aiiisi (Sarkin), parce que j’ai observe 
“ les traitas et la foi juree, parce que jhi gouveme sans injustice et sans op]:)rimer 
“ les faiblcvS. J’ai presente aux chefs de la ville les constitutions ccrites do la 
“ cit4, d’apres les tables de la verite, gmvees sur argent et sitr airain. Je leur 
“ ai ddnne ensuite les explications indispensables sur la loi, sans arbitraire, la 
loi de la justice, la loi qui les dirige dans leurs actions.” (Les Inscriptions 
Assyriennes des Sargo.mdes, p. 68). 
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TiiraEian, and it is doubtful bow it was pronounced ; its Assyrian 

e<iuivalent; however, is everywhere given as 

eqily which exactly corresponds with the Chaldee and Syrian 


The English rendering is : — 

As the great gods have given renown to my name, which is trixmiphant 
and victorions, so also have they given to me the government of affairs 
“ unconnected with battle and victory. The money of the inhabitants of this 
‘‘ city (as with nnaniniotis voice they desired) I renewed, both in silver and 
copper, in accordance with their prayers. I made coins, but not of gold 
“ (which money the people did not wish for), and gave them to the inha- 
“ bitants, both present and future, to be their ow property.” (Trans, of Eoyal 
Soc. of Lit. vol. vii. part i. page 171.) 

Now, there are several words of which I still consider the meaning to be 
doubtful., but the general sense, commencing from the thirty-ninth line, I take 
to he as follows : — 

(39) Am susuh al% sdsi^y mhlcur parakld maldii (or ziri) adman 
In founding this city, a budding glorious and exalted, temples 

ili rabt 'oa Tiehalt suhat hilutiya^ 'Garzi mmalcbiid, 

of the great gods, and palaces for my royalty, graciously and honourably, 

azhir-m epim iJchi (40) hirm ■ sigar mmiya^ 

I constructed and I made it to be called like the saying of my own name, 
slia ana nazir gitti va misharmi, sntesnr la 

which to the dominion of the world (?) and its government (ruling without 

liM la Icliahaly mnimhu-inni lU rahL (41) KasMp 

violence or oppression), the great gods have blazoned forth for me. The price 

eqUt alii sam, Tci p{ dMppate ska aimanusny 

of the lands of tliis city, according to the tablets ■wMch secured it (or its title 
Icaspa zipaty ana UUsun vatw-va; assu riggati 

deeds), (in) silver and copper, to the imoimietors of them I returned, and 
la rusi sJia haship eqil la zihuy eqil 

in solid bullion (?) whoever the price of their lands did not wish for, lauds 
miJcJiar, eqil aJcldr panusmi addin stimiii, 
in h*ont or lands in rear, in exchange to them I gave them. 

A few notes may perhaps be required. In the first line S 2 md) is Shaphel 
of ; zaJclmr is evidently connected with the verb azJcir, which follows, 
and probably comes fi'om the same root as mzalclcir in the Birs Nimrud 
inscription. These terms are also, I think, allied to ziggWyihQ special name 
of the towers attached to the Assyrian temples, but there is no cognate root 
with the signification of “ bxiilding ” in any other Semitic language. The 

honorary epithets formed perhaps the proper iianie 

of the tower of Dnr-Sargina^ of which the remains are now to be seen on 
the mound at Khursabad. The allusion in the first and second line is to the 
city of Dur-Bargina being named after the king ; not to any explanation of 
the king’s own name, as Mons. Oppert supposes. The idiom of the gods 
blazoning forth ” the name of the king to supremo power is common. 
The parenthetical phrase sutesur la lili% la 'kliahaU seems to have par- 
ticular allusion to the Justice of the k,ing in purchasing the lands, instead 
of taking violent possession of them. In the third line (line 41) I am not 
sure whether the words ** silver and copper” refer to the weight of metal given 
to the xmoprietors for their lands, or to the material of the tablets on which 
tlie title deeds were written, these title deeds being of tbe same class as the 
clay tablets and inscribed atones, which we are now discussing. Probably, 
however, the latter is the true application, as I have never in one single 
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|lcu», being, in fact, tbe same nonn which occurs in the famous 
name ’AKreXSaua, or “ the field of blood.”** 

instaiiee foimd copper giTen, as a representatiTe of Talue, altliougli gold, silrer, 
and iron are mentioned in almost eyeiy transaction of sale or barter. 

It is from line 42 that Mr. Talbot draws his inference of tke use of 
conied money, translating mOT as ‘‘coins, not of gold,” whereas I 

compare -I!<T blit with the 

Chaldee which was probably in its origin an ingot of metal used 

instead of money, but which we translate in ProT. xtI. 11 by “a just rreiglit 
and with regard to nisi (which in the Nebuchadnezzar inscription is always 
written with a double a-), I do not at all admit its signiueation of gold, but 
think, on the contrary, that it is a mere epithet of gold, “ beaten out,” so as to 
be laid on the walls and pillars of temples and palaces, in iainimn or plates. 
I compare, therefore, the Syriac which the dietionuries give as 

“ contusus, perciissus .malleo,” and suppose, in this instance, la nisi means 
merely solid bullion;” however, 1 admit that the phi*ase is a difficult 
one, and have only noticed tlie passage to show on wdiat slender foundations 
scholars like Oppert and Pox Talbot are sometimes tempted to build up 
important theories. 

On one of the bihngiial tablets, for instance, we have the following 
equivalent plmases, wliicli are interesting in many ways : — 

Assteiai?-. 

Ihl Hd V It. 

<H t-K 
-TIL 

IH. V IL 

<1^ -m, 

Tallih^ iassd 

G-o thou (and) spoil 
!EqU naJeri; 
the land of the enemy; 

IlliJc issa 

(for) he went and spoilt 
Mq^il-ka nahrm, 

thy land (i «?.) the enemy. 

The first line is a good specimen 

of variant readings, having 

the power of tal^ as web. as &o., 

and TH standing for lih and tas^ 
as well as &c. The root from 
which come and issd i' ia pro- 
bably 131 the sense of “ taking 

ux^ ’’ or ‘‘ htting” produce of). 


is wxdl known. 


TtrRAN,iAi;r. 

n ^-11. 

h A- 

HI. ^ 

Izrane, miingafJm 
alib Jmrra, ; 

Wira, nngaflm 
alib’Ztv ^ hurra. 

The jpow'crs of the letters, how- 
ever, in Turanian, vary so greatly 
from then* ordinary values in Assyrian, 
that no gi’eat dependence cmi be 
X>laeed on this reading. The first 

letter, indeed, is p)robably 7ien 

or men, rather than iz. where 

re] 9 resenting the root ilbn, “ to go,” 
is soiiuded ra (^S^P), perhaps 
allied to ru. The x)owers of lih, 

also, for -^yyy, and hiir, for At* 
are doubtful, though sufficiently pro- 
bable. The root' aat-hu^ for 
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This tablet is also iraperfect. A fracture of the upper comer 
has destroyed the names of the parties who executed the deed, and 
has thus very much curtailed our materials for comparison, while 
the Phcenician writing also, which extends horizontally along three 
of the side margins of the tablet, is so faint,— having been merely 
scratched with the nail apparently while the clay was yet soft, — that 
the forms of many of the letters cannot be traced with any cer- 
tainty. A small portion of the legend, how^ever, at the commence- 
ment is distinctly legible, and this is not without value. The 
deed relates to the sale of a slave girl, named Khamhum, and her 
mother, whose name is mutilated, for the sum of one inina and 
eight shekels of silver. The names of the sellers are lost ; that 
of the purchaser is Ztegzi (meaning probably a doctor,” and 
the same name as that of Luke the Evangelist — ^Compare hlp^, 
“learned,” and remark that the final guttural of this root always 
lapses in Assyrian). The Phoenician legend commences with 
Banat Amid Ekabzisu, “ the sale of the female 
slave Ehahusu,'^ JDanat has been already explained. Amid 
is, of course, the Aramaic form of HDK, of which the Cuneiform 
correspondent is "A Sliallat The only example that I 

have met with of the employment of the noun HDK in the inscrip- 
tions is in the geographical name of Amti-khadasti^ for the city oi 
Ammo-chosta, or nOTn JIDK? iu reference, no doubt, to the famous 
Cyprian goddess but we have there merely the Cuneiform ren- 
dering of a Phoenician title. In the reading of Khahusu for the 
Cuneiform Khamhiisii^ t^-h< observe, 

Tlie reading of this word as applied to “ a female slave,” is 

very doubtful. It is always used as the feininiue to arthij but I 

doubt if it ends in t, as the suffix attached to it is J, instead of 
The word Shcdlai is used, I believe, both for “ plunder ” and lor women,” 
and there is some difficulty in distinguisliing befcw^een tlie two meanings in 

some passages, but 5 for “ a female slave,” is quite a different iioim, 

and is in all probability a Turanian compound. 

See Bawlinson’s Ins., pL 48, 1. 11. It is impossible to say whether the 
epithet Tchadasat, which is joined vdth amat in this name -I< 

h< ^TT is to be compared with “ new-, yomig,” 

or “ holy,” or -with nDTH. the name originally borne by Queen 

Esther, and supposed to bo the same as D'ln, for “ the myrtle 5 ” proba])ly, 
however, the latter explanation is to be prefen’ed, as the myrtle was espeeialiy 
sacred to the Cyprian Venus. 


No. 6. 
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firstly, the lapse of the nasal before the 6, ■which is quite in con- 
formity with the genius of the Phmnician language, and secondly, 
the substitution of the Shin, Vj, for the Samech, D, of which we 
have had a previous example in the reading of for | 

*^yy derivation is probably from “ to bind, 

which is in Arabic with the same cha,nge of sibilant as in 

the Assyrian, and the name is therefore peculiarly appropriate to a 
slave. It is not safe to attempt any further analysis of the 
Phoenician text. The names represented should be those of the 
mother of Ehatnhisu, and probably of the parties from whom the 
two women were purchased ; but the letters can be only doubtfully 
traced, and as we have not the Assyrian originals of any of these 
names in a complete form, the Phoenician readings, even if they 
were certain, would possess no great interest. Perhaps in the 
letters . . . Jtn, near the end of the legend, we may recognise the 
commencement of the name of the father of one of the sellers, 

which is represented in Cuneiform by y yy< ^^yy^ • • • • • 

hut in no other case can I offer even a conjectural comparison. 


No. 7. 

The Pho 3 nlcian legend on this tablet does not appear to be a 
docket of the contents, hut is rather, as I think, the attestation ot 
one of the witnesses to the document. The only difficult character 
in the whole legend is the first letter ; but I can hardly doubt 
from other examples that it is intended for a Shin, r, though the 
form is not usual on these tablets. I read the entire inscription as 
simply Jintt*, “the attestation of Abed-Nebo,” and pro- 

pose the foUowing explanation nn’A’ is everywhere used in these 
Phcenieian endorsements before the attesting signatures (compaie 
No 15, where there are two similar examples, and also the Phoe- 
nician dockets given by Grotefend, in the “Zeitschrift fiir die 
Kunde des Morgenlaudes,” vol. ii. p. 177 ] and by Gesenius, Mon. 
Phcen. vol. ii. tab. 32, pi. Ixxvii. b.) ; and is thus certainly a 
substitute for the character <y- on the Assyrian tablets ; but 
the etymology is not equally clear. Shahhat would seem to e a 
feminine noun like danat and bhjat, and I am thus tempted to 
compare the Arabic “ truth,” notwithstanding that the 

initial letter of that word, which is equal to the Hebrew % very 
rarely answers to the Phcenieian Shin. In support of this expla- 
nation, I further observe that in Syriac, derivatives from this root, 
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liave a special reference to tlie signing of a namej and 

I also recall the fact that in the East at the present day every 
Mohammedan vrlio attests a document places before his autograph 

the word “It is true,” a custom which has led to the 

tl 

Anglo-Indian vulgarism of Slip as equivalent to a signature. On 
the other hand, there are some grounds for preierring the alterna- 
tive derivation of ShaJchat, from or “ to wutness.” The 
meaning of a “ witness,” in the first place, is more appropriate, as 
it would seem, than “ truth again, in the famous copper Sctssanam 
from Malabar, the names of all the Moliamniedaii witnesses are 
actually preceded by this word and thirdly, the orthography 
is more in harmony, as the initial sibilants are of the same class, 
and the hard and soft aspirates, which constitute the only difference, 
are frequently confounded. The termination, however, offers, as I 
think, an insurmountable obstacle to this explanation, for the 
PhcBiiiciau terminal cannot under any circumstances represent a 
radical Hf, nor is it allowable to regard as a contraction of 

the true Aramaic term which occurs in Gen. xxxi. 47 . 

The wor<l which follows may be certainly read as 

Ahed-NehOj the slave of Neho,” a name which would be 
represented in Guneiform by y ^^y >->-y and which is 
actually borne by one of the witnesses to this particular document, 
though it may fairly he doubted if the two names, written in 
Assyrian and Phoenician characters, refer to the same individual. 

The deed itself relates to the sale of a slave girl named Qida- 
clallat, by her joint owners, to the ^Mxie EUchiiUami whose dealings 
have before come under our notice. The price was two-thirds of a 
mina of silver, and the sale is registered with the usual formalities. 

The tablet is dated from ahu'-slmr-iimr^ who was Eponynie 
during the last year of the reign of Sennacherib, answering to 
33.C. 683/^^ 

See Jounialof Boyal Asiat. Soe., vol. vii. p. 344, pL 6. Shakespeare 
famished a reading of the Arabic signatures to this document, but no one 
has, I believe, attempted to decipher the Pelilevi and Hebrew names, which 
are laevertheless exceedingly curious. The Parsee witnesses must iiave been 
the neiu.’, if not the immediate, descendants of the first exiles from Persia, as 
the Pelilevi character which they employ is nearly that of the early Moham- 

inedan coins. The names are preceded by twm \vords, wdiich seem to bo 

■■ ■■: ■ ■ ' ' . ■ 

Mahum 1% sealed by, or “the seal of/’ (Compare Pers. mulir.) The 

corresponding expression before the Hebrew names is doubtfuliy read as 

ID PDH. 
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No. 8. 

The Phoenician name, clearly incised on this tablet, is to be 
read with tolerable certainty as D ainu-hiiThan y ilm ld.^t 

letter, which is alone defective, being restored from the Ciineifomi 
original. This original is written T <y^ 
and applies to a certain householder who sells three toueineiits in 
Nineveh for the snni of thirty shekels of silver. The meaning of 
the name is probably ^4ie who adjudges the offerings,” clainu being 
a participle from the root to judge,” and kurban being iden- 
tical with the Hebrew Arab. Greek icopjSap 

(Mark vii. 11). That the group forming the first element of this 
name had the phonetic value of dahm had long ago been surmised, 
from the orthography of employed in the 

East India House Inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, col. iv. line 
29, as an epithet of the Sun,” and in place of the ordinary 
reading of ; and the Phcenician transcript of the term 

is, therefore, nothing more than a verification ; but I do not 
even yet clearly understand the reason of this mode of writing. 
The letter <r^ alone represents the root “ to judge,” 
being explained in the bilingual syllabary by 
(No. 184), and is thus independent of any adjunct. Should such 
an adjunct be employed, however, it ought to represent, according 
to ordinary usage, the phonetic complement of the verbal form to 
which it is attached, and this can hardly be the function performed 
by which, amongst its various powers (sil, hhasy &c.), 

has no nasal value whatever. I suspect, therefore, that the sign 

which, as a root, and especially in the epithets of the gods, 
is very extensively employed, and in many different senses, is here 
joined to <y^ merely to qualify, or perhaps intensify, the 
power of that verb, and without any influence on the pronuncia- 
tionJ^ - ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The sign wliicli precedes the names of the witnesses on the 

Assyrian tablets, seems to be simply the preposition “from,’’ or “of.” 
On the Babylonian tablets the list of mtnesses is usua-Uy headed by the 

exin’ession ^3^’ which probably means, “the persons 

putting tlieir names.” 

The most ordhiary use of is to represent the root nalcas^ “ to 

cut off but it also answers to sMmVr, stiqu^ and half-a-dozen other roots, 
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We furtlier see from tlie example of tliis legend tliat when the 
(locket represents a mere name, without any descriptive expression, 
that name belongs to the owner of the property whicli is sold, and 
not to the buyer. 

No. '9. 

The inscription on this tablet refers to the disposal of a con- 
siderable property, consisting of lands, houses, gardens, orchards, 
&c., on a six years' lease, and at a rent of one mina of silver 
per annum, the lessee being the same Zilclmllanu whose name occurs 
on tablet No. 4 . 

The Phcenician docket is mutilated, the commencement of the 
legend, which reads nyi, dcmat Miagila, the sale of land,” 

being alone legible, here answers to the Cuneiform 

the Turanian term for as in 

No. 5, and the only uncertainty is whether the K? which is the last 
letter visible on the broken tablet, may belong to the preceding 
word (as in the Aramaic form of for HDK), or whether it 

may be the initial letter of another word. As the Cuneiform 
hit, ‘^a house,” however, immediately follows m - 
the list of properties on the tablet, for which it would he difficult 
to find a correspondent beginning with K, I propose to compare 
the Phoenician word directly with its Chaldee correspondent 
regarding the orthography as more correct than the imperfect read- 
ing of bpn, in No. 5. The Hebrew grammarians Geseiiins, 
Schinler, &c., are all agreed that the word ^pH, signifying ^^a 
field ” in Chaldee, Syriac, Hlthiopic, and Arabic, is formed by 

besides being immediately cognate with ^*7 j hi so much so, that in one list 
and ai’e bracketed together, the former being explained by 

^y jS^I *5^? dmUy and the latter by ddmi ; and 

in the epithets of the gods, the two signs seem to be used indifferently. 

In continuation of note 41, on the reading and signification of 
I may also draw attention to the errors which Mons. Oppert and Mr. Fox 
Talbot have committed in their translation of the inscription on Michaux’s 
stone, ondng to their ignoi'ance of this term. Mens. Oppert translates the 
w'ord uniformly by “ table,” and supposes it to refer to the engra%u^d stone 
which he is discussing. Mr. Talbot writes hatzlh and atsih, and eompaxes the 
roots and nijn, translating sometimes by “figure” and sometimes by 
“sculpture.” (In the Sargon Inscription he read adb “inhabiting.”) The 

word however, throughout the inscription in question refers to 

the “land” settled upon the devisoPs daughter, according to the terms of 
the deed ; and it must be read eqil (for as already explained. 
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metathesis from the root pbn, “ to divide,” or “portion out,’ hut 
the Assyrian eqU or ehil seems rather to suggest a connection with 
“ lood or grain,” from ^354, “ to eat,” given in Cuneiform 

as t:]] 5:^," and it is doubtful, moreover, if p'pn, in the sense 
of “portioning out land,” was known to the Assyrian. 

No. 10. 

I include this legend, which has been often published and com- 
mented on, because it occurs on a clay tablet, evidently of the same 
class as those from which I have copied the other bilingual readings. 
The original tablet was brought to Europe, as it would seem, by 
Ker PorW, and, according to Gesenius, should be now in the Pans 
Museum (See Ges. Mon. Pham. vol. i. p. 462), though, if it be 
there, it is strange that the bilingual reading it exhibits should not 
have been already turned to account by tbe Assyrian scholars o 

city . U. Jm T* ' -f 

The legend may be read with certainty as Aeiar 

El-idil-ani, and I should expect to find in the corresponding 
Cuneiform text the registry of a debt due by a man named 
Y ® Assyrian name, in 

the same way as in No. 12, which will be presently examined, we 
have an allusion to the heiai or debt of Manulci Arha-il. At any 
rate, whatever may be the meaning of Jl'l, it is pretty certain that 
the next word is a hand, fide Assyrian name, formed according to the 
usual construction, and probably signifying “ God is just to him.’ 
It would be very interesting to examine the Cuneiform text, both in 
order to verify the application of the word heiat, and which is more 
important, to ascertain if the Phmnician bH, at the commencement 
of the name, answers to the Cuneiform which is “ a Grod,” 

in general, or whether, as I think more probable, it does not rather 
indicate some particular divinity, the HA or^lAos, of the Greeks, 
and the or of the inscriptions.^ The 

■a Tlie root however, is represented by an independ^t Accadian 

swn and the connexion of. this term with | f _ ] n> “ t’le 

conditions Sloase, on the clay tablets, seems to be merely accidental, allnding 
to tlie eiiiovmeiit or possession of the land for a term oi years. _ -o 7 
48 Cuneiform scholars have been usually content to name this god or 

Belus. not only because the sign >-11 has that phouetio power, but from 
his position as “ the father of the gods,” at the head of the Pantheon ; but I 
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second element of tlie PiicBnician name almost certainly represents 
the Cuneiform whicli, as a Terbal noun, is often rendered 


liaTe myself always expressed doubt on the subject, and indeed, in my original 
Mythological Essay (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, yol. i. p. 594) I adduced strong 
argimients to show that the god in question could not, at any rate, represent 
the Belus of later Babylonian history, as that deity was proved to corresx30iid 
with the Merodach oi the inscrix)tions. I had not, ho-wever, at that time, 

access to the evidence which now inclines me to identify > — < with 

Satui’ii, and to read his name as II or Ilin. This evidence is briefly as follows, 
Istly, the sign < simply means “ old,” being explained in the vocabularies 
l^y and >->^y > — < is therefore “ the old god.” 


hTow, “the old god” is exactly the of theSabseans of 

Harran, as individualized by the famous 3n-NeMm, in the Eihiist (see Oliwol- 
sohn’s Ssabier und der Ssabismns, vol. ii- p. 39) ; and this deity is dheetly 

identified with 5 or “ Saturn,” in Ahu 3,ihan's chax)ter on the Sabffians— 

a docmnent, by-the-bye, of great value, and which ought certainly to have 
been incorporated in Chwolsohn’s exhanstive work. 2ndly. The name which 
Damascius (sec Cory’s Fragments, j). 318) gives to the second member of the 
Babylonian triad, is''IXXt2/oc 5 and as Ms other names, ^Avoq and ’Ao^, exactly 

answer to and ^yyyy yy? so tMs title of Him 

should represent the god -I -II m or 3rdly. In a 

trilingual list of mythological synonyms, the phonetic reading of Mi 

3lim^ is actually given for ^•-“y so that it seems highly xmobable the 

vernacular name of the god was Ml ov II, with an oj)tion£il plural termination 
in im or in, “ honoris caus^,” as in MloJiim. 

However, it is also possible that JBeZ may have been used equally with 
II, as the name of the god. It is certain, at any rate, that the group 

J J J^yyy? winch sunply means “ the lord,” as H eTir 

means “ the lady,” stands constantly for the generic noun £ihi, “ a lord,” in 
the great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar ; and we further see that Ml, not 
II, is the name in the Fihrist, to wliich the epithet “ the grave old man,” 

applies. Indeed, we have the authority of Dainascius for 

using the two names indifferently - — (on ^l^oiviKeg Kai Supot rbv Kpoj/oj/ HX 
Kai BijX Kal BoXdBrjp irrovoiidtovffLv, Phot. Bib. Edit. Hcnschel. col. 1050, 
where BoXdBnv is perhaps for with the usual change of 

the Hebrew Shin to the Aramaic Tau) ,* and if* the generality of authors 
identify Belus and Saturn (see Selden de Hiis Syris., p. 155), Sanchoniathon, 
on the other hand, says distinctly 6 "IXog rovr hrlv 0 Kpovog (Coiy’s Frag- 
ments, p. 13). 

The identification wMch I formerly proposed of II and Ba originated in a 
mistake. It is true that the Proto-Ohaldsean (or Accadian) >->“1 ^^yy 
is constantly I’eplaced in the vocabularies and bilingual exercises by II or III 
(written either simply as >->-*y, or phonetically as T^y ; amongst 
other examples compare the different orthographies of the nmne of Babylon) 5 
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ploaetically by P, i^lu, and probably, tberefore, 

answers to a root corresponding with the Arabic 

tbe termination am can bardly be other than ^nnejm 

or 5^, which is, I beheTe, a pronommal suffix. 


No. 12. 

The tablet to which this legend belongs is of the olass^ which 
I have vailed doable ; that is, it Is formed et ‘r 
very indiffereatly baked, and inclosed one with , ■ ’ 

Sit",„i.i "ith some vcr, slight variations, being the 

» both, a.d“.l.e Pbrnnieian docket being on ^ “I 

only The double tablets seem to relate nnifotmly to loans, instead 

“£es I. the present i nstance the Ceifoinn writing, im far ^ 

sign being the mere phobic wmpleiosnt^ end It 

“r::-,. -tideofiord- 

wasnepresentodinsomeofthcProW-Ci^item^lect^^y^^^^^^^^ Muaeds 

and in tliis form we see tbe^ri^ » „ame for Sati^ in what 

^eTm l«ve hem I Sejfho-iiw lUaleel of Ch.l<h.a, ... 

sohn’s Ssabier, vol. ii- P- the termination in "whicli is so very 

49 It is impossible to say ^be ^ of tbe 3rd person singular, 

common in Apyrian \gt*persoii. Bitlier explanation is snAicienfly 

or the Semitic suffix ot tl ._^ei,ee is rather in favour oi the lattm’ ! lor 
applicable, though lyerhaps th ^ ^ „,jj to interchange with sa, I 

wl ikt I have never m of the suffii winch seem to 

have, on the other hand, common name of Nebo, which, 

point to the tot person, as, lor mstance,mt^ ^ 

as is well known, is usually written--] f 

€111 ail. 

and > 1 ^ 5 as m \Li I Jrr:], ! ' j-o withTegard to idlu, that the 
“wdtti us” and “ with “®, ^ “iiist,” and that we may suppose, 

meaning seems to he grei^t J ’ ied with ’^la ratlier than 

therefom, the Assyrian root ed^l to have corresponae 

,.n 
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I understand it, states that “ Manmihi-Arba-il had borrowed ten 
silver shekels of the holy standard from BiUu-halat (for a year), 
on condition that the sum increased double (that is, at cent, per 
cent.) and the corresponding Phoenician docket seems to be 
iO ( • • ) mp (Ppiy XX) P2‘)X“:I3D‘7, '* From Manugi-Arbil 20 
holy shekels, a debt to he recovered” (1) In this rendering, how- 
ever, there are many questionable points, both of orthography and 
grammar. It is quite certain that the Phoenician name at the 
commencement answers to the Cuneiform | 

>“>”1, and the use of Gwiel ^ for the Cuneiform 
would seem to show that 3£annuM must be a derivative from 
or npl, instead of signifying ^^Who is likef’ as Mr. 0|)pert has 
conjectured, comparing it with the Hebrew names Michael, Micah, 
Micaiah, 

The two doubtful letters which commence the second line are, 
I suspect, numerals. They are something like the Palmyrene sign 
for 10, which is supposed to be a degraded form of Yod, the 10th 
letter of the alphabet ; and may thus posKsibly represent 20, though 
in Palmyrene and in Numismatic Phoenician there was a special 
character for that number.®^ If this be so I would, then, suggest 
that the character which follows, and of which the top only can he 
traced, may be an arbitrary sign for a shekel of silver. At any 
rate, the second line of this legend ought, it would seem, to define 
the amount of ManmiM'-ArhiTB subject, however, to the doubt 
as to whether the original loan of ten shekels might be noted, or 
whether the figures might refer to the sum, doubled in amount, 
that was to he recovered. After the number of shekels we have 

Les Inscriptions cles Sargonides, p. 20. It is possible, however, that 
the use of the Phoenician maj be a mere vulgarism, owing to the double 
power of the Cuneiform <]^ f, which was qi as well as ?€% and that the 
etymology of mammM, or mawmigh may be thus, aftor all, what Mons. Oppert 
has suggested. At any rate, neither the sense of “ illuminating,” . from 
nor of “ sacrificing,” from np:i, will at all suit the many compound names 
of which the first element is is prefixed, 

Istly, to the names of the gods ; 2iidly, to the names of cities ; and Srdly, to 
the names of relatives, and perhaps classes of men. There are, indeed, some 
twenty Assyrian names thus formed, and I can find no meaning more gene- 
rally applicable than “ who as?” or “what as?” (in the sense of “who, or 
what, is equal to ?”), though such an explanation is not altogether satisfactory. 

See G-esenius Mon. PhoBU., vol. i. p. 88. A farther argument against 
reading these two letters as XX, is, that we see on the Lion Weights in the 

British Museum (No. 1) the ordinaxy horizontal line employed for the 

numeral 10. Altogether it must he admitted that my proposed reading of 
this Phoenician line is most questionable. 
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clearly the word D*Tp> which may very well be the Assyrian form 
of tyipj adopted by the Phoenician scribe, with the same confusion 
of sibilants that we have before observed in many instances. The 
sacred standard, or standard of the sanctuary,” as we usually call it 
in referring to the Jewish weights, is indicated on these tablets by 
tbe name of tbe great goddess of Nineveh or Arbela ; and it is that 
designation which here answers in the Cuneiform text to the Kaclas 
of the Phoenician legend.®® In continuation, we have a word 
which is very difficult of explanation. Where the same word 
occurs on an Assyrian tablet, now in the Paris museum, Gesenius 
tahes it for tbe ordinary Hebrew noun signifying a bouse” (see 
Ges. Mon. Pboen. vol. i. p. 462) ; and tbe same explanation might 
possibly suit tbe present passage, the allusion being to tbe temple 
of the goddess in which the holy standard was used but I do 
not myself think that this is the true explanation of the term. I 
rather suspect that Beyat^ is a corrupted form of the Arabic 

the root which originally applied, perhaps, to any 

bargain,” or money dealing ” having its exact equivalent in the 
Assyrian which in this, and similar passages, appears in the 

phrase ina bukhi ittisij he borrowed on contract,” or on a 
bargain.”®^ The last word of tbe Phoenician legend, of which the 

52 The phrase on tliis tablet relating to the standard is V -T <W 

“ of tlie goddess XY of Mneveh.” I shall reserve a 
fun examination of the different standards of weight which were current in 
Assyria for the continuation of this paper on the legal tablets ; but I may 
here note that there seem to have been three distinct mince in common use 
--the manali of the king, or “ royal maiind the manah of the great goddess 
of Xineveli and Arbela, or “the maund of the sanctuary both of these being 
native Assyrian weights ; and the manah of Carchemish, which is tlie most 
constantly quoted of all. I believe that each of these maiinds contained sixty 
shekels, bnt that' there was a slight difference in their relation to each other. 
As for “ the country maund,” which has been assumed from the Phcenician 
legends on the Museum weights, I cannot think myself that there is any 
foundation lor such a distinction. The expression !!■> which is 

added to the declaration of the number of rnamads, does not refer, as I believe, 
to a standard at all (in fact, the phrase is foiuid in Nos. 2, 3, and 4, in addition 
to the definition of the royal standard), but is merely a geograpliical indica- 
tion, intended to distinguish the weights of Syria and of Assyria, See fui-tlier, 
under Note 63. 

53 I have sometimes thought that the whole legend might be read 

KD - - nu Dip n P. Li-Manugi-Arhel zi Tendas hit . . . Tea, 

“of Maimgi-Arbel, priest of the temple of . . . ka;” bnt there is nothing in 
the Cuneiform text to indicate that the borrower of the ten shekels, ManmiH- 
Arhil^ had any connexion either with the gi’eat goddess or her temple. 

5^ BuJeha < ho may very well stand for the change of 

vowels being perfectly regular, and the guttural, being a common substi- 
tute for the Ain^ y ; but I am not so sure that it is allowable to suppose the 
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final KD is alone legible, may then, perhaps, be some verbal form 
(either from np^> or some kindred root), and the entire docket 
may be translated, as I have already suggested, ^^from Manugi- 
Arhil 20 holy shekels his debt (or contract) to be taken.” 

No. 13. 

This legend is a mere fragment, giving the name, probably, of 
the party executing the deed. The Cuneiform original of the 
name, however, is not preserved, nor, indeed, is the tablet sufficiently 
perfect to enable us to ascertain the purport of, the inscription. 
We can only infer, from the shape of the broken tablet and the 
few lines of writing which remain, that the document does not 
belong to the ordinary class of legal transfers (^property ; it is 
rather, as I think, of a sacred character. 

The Phcbnician name may be read with tolerable certainty as 
abm22, which exactly answers to the Cuneiform ^ 

<h Nabu-shaUim, signifying Nebo (is my) preserver 
and an imperfect word follows which commences with 

No. 14. 

This is an important legend, as the Phoenician writing is very 
clearly marked on the tablet, and the Cuneiform names, both of 
the sellers and buyer of the property, are given with perfect dis- 
tinctness. The Ouneiform writing recites the particulars of the 
purchase of a house in Nineveh for half a niina of silver, by Kuhullai, 
from its owners, ^ Paga-ana-Arha-U, 

and <V/ ; and as the Phoenician legend is without any 

prefix, it must be held (as in No. 8) to represent the names of these 
sellers. The first Phoenician name, also, Faqa-Arha4l^ 

does thus represent, as nearly as possible, the first Cuneiform name, 
the only variety being that the particle ana is left out, and that by 
the introduction of a penultimate yod, the full orthography is perhaps 
given of Arha-il,^^ for the town of Arbela, instead of the contracted 

lapse of this radical letter in order to obtain the I*licenLcia.n form of JH*'!!- 
In fovour of the assimilation T can only refer to No. 10, and point out that in 
that legend, at any rate, the word heiat^ preceding a proper name, is appa- 
rently of the same class as dmiat and nhakhai; and that or “a 
house,” offers, therefore, a very insufficient explanation. 

Dr. Levy, I find, has already recognized this reading in his Plidtiizische 
Studien, part ii. p. 24. 

The penultimate letter in this name would seem, however, to he a Van, h 
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form of Ai^bUj as io Nos. 1 and 1 2. The onlj real difficiiltj in this 
hilingnai legend relates to the second word, wiiich is given in 
Flioeiiiciaii as and if it be a proper name, must answer to 

tlie Guneifonii | KW’ the first question to he 

asked is, do these two forms realij correspond? and to this I am 
unable to give a positive answer. On the one hand, it may seem 
strange that the junior partner in a property should be named in 
the docket, since, although entered as a matter of form in the actual 
conveyance at the head of the deed, he is passed over in the sub- 
sequent penalty clause as unimportant ; but, on tbe other hand, 
there is no possible explanation that I can suggest for placed 

as it is on the margin of the tablet, immediately under the name of 
the principal owner, except that it represents the name of the 
second or joint owner. If this assimilation, then, be admitted, the 
sign A4f must have, amongst its many values, the power of 
ID, sa7\ and the vernacular name of the “great goddess,” repre- 
sented by the sign XY, must be positively Asha. There is 
no other evidence, that I am aware of, connecting with 

the sound of seir or sir, nor am I at all sure what may he the 
meaning of such a word prefixed to the name of a god. That the 
sign however, equivalent in numbers to 15, does here 

represent the name of the great goddess, is rendered certain by the 
orthography employed on other tablets, where the same name is 
wTitten with the determinative of a god, between 

and <7/. 

With regard to the etymology of these names, I can. only suggest 
for Faqa- ana Arha-il the meaning of “go forth to Arbil.” or per- 
haps “ proclaim to Arbi] ” {Paqa being imperative of p33 ^ com- 
pare Dan. iii. 26*) ; and for Sir- Asha, the possible meaning 

of “Slave of Asha,” Sir being a contraction for from "IDN, 

“ to bind but I admit that I have no other authority for tbe 


ratliei* than a yod, according to the numismatic Hebrew alpliabet given by 
Gresenius (I^Ion. Phoen. vol. ii. pi. 3), and in that case we must suppose the 
xiame to have been pronounced Arha-ul, the same change of vowels talcing 
place as in Ursalima for Jerusalem, and STiemriin for Samirln (Samaria). 
Another instance of the substitution of the 1 for the ** may he observed in 
the orthography of the Phoenician dual form pi3D for *['3D (“ two mauuds’*), 
in the legcnci on the Lion Weight, No. 4, where, moreover, in the reading on 
the base, the exact form is used for the Vau, which we have in this transcript 
of the name of Arba-il. 
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employment of as a Turanian root, either with this sense 

or sounds 

No. 15. 

The tablet from which these names are copied is a mere frag- 
ment, of Babylonian origin, and probably dating from the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. It seems to record a money contract very much 
in the same terms as were current in Assyria, but it furnishes no 
means of bilingual comparison. The names, indeed, preceded by 
the word as in No. 7, are those of independent witnesses, 

who were probably of Phoenician origin, and who thus preferred to 

Since writing this, I have lighted on a fragment of vocabulary amid the 
debris in the British Museum, which has suggested an exi)lanation for the 

employment of as equivalent to “ID* The Turanian root .44f. 

seems to have signified originally “ to swell,” and to have been thus equivalent 

to the Semitic roots “irD (Oun. ah =1) and 

(Cun. yy >^yyy)* I have long been aware of the emplojunent 

of the root in the first-named capacity, in representing the name of 
y >->-y which I always maintained to be identical 

with Nahu-naMtl, or Nabonidus, in opposition toI)r. Hincks and Mons. Oppert 
(see my x^aper on the Orthography of some of the later Royal Names of 
Assyrian and Babylonian History, in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal for 

but this reading of y K Vl is the first example 

that I have observed of the use of in a proi^er name for the alternative 

root The Hebrew it must be remembered, is cognate both with 

and so that the employment of the Phoenician D need not 

surprise us. With regard to the pronunciation of the Accadian root 

would seem to have its normal power of iyn in the name r -r -B 
Hi’ which is given by Abydenus as 'HafSovviSoxoc;^ for NahiiAmduJc ; 
but in the vocabulary, where it is explained by BT Tf the 

Accadian column seems to have the reading of y— * Mir (and so the 

Grod of the air, >^>~y 4;^i»yy-5 i, e., ‘‘ the glorious god,” is named in 
Accadian I- ^ I- Mir-mir) . I should jirojiose now to read 

the name of I <V/ as Sam- Asha, and to ti'anslate it ‘‘ glory of 

Asha,^' as Wahii-nahid, or Nahu4mdulc, is “ Nebo the glorious.” Cuneiform 
scholars are familiar with this employment of one Arcadian sign to represent 
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be recorded in tbeir vernacular cliaracters. They occur at the end 
of the list of Babyloiiiaii witnesses, and being merely scratched on 
the hard clay, are altogether of too uncertain a character to be 
worth the trouble of analjds. After each of the names is the word 
nt, which I suppose to be the feminine demonstrati pronoun 
answering to the Hebrew JIK?, so that each line reads, this is the 
attestation of . . . 

Nos. 1 1 and 16. 

It will be convenient to examine these two legends together, as 
the tablets to winch they belong are of the same class, and the 
inscriptions help to explain and illustrate each other. It would 
seem that grain assignments®® were issued in Assyria on aparticuiar 
shield-shaped piece of baked clay, quite different from the ordinary 
fiat or bulging tablet, on wliich were registered deeds of sale, loans, 
and contracts. At any rate, most of the documents of this class 
that I have found are recorded upon such triangular bits of clay, 
which were, moreover, evidently intended to be snspeiided, as a 
hole is passed through them at the upper corners, for the insertion 
of a string. There are only two of these triangular tablets in the 
Museum which hear Phoenician characters, and of these, the one 
that is perfect has no corresponding Cuneiform, while of the second, 
which had a Phoenician text on one side, and a Cuneiform text on 
the other, but one small corner remains. The longer inscription, 
No. 16, is divided into two portions ; the first portion, consisting 
of two lines, is, as I think, a simple date, recorded in the usual 
Assyrian fashion, I'he 5th of Khaziran, in the Eponymy of Sa7*u 
Nerig but this rendering is not, it must be owned, perfectly 
clear. In the first place, the number 5 would seem to be given 
twice over , that is, before the name of the mouth, under the 
technical form of the letter 3, as in No. 2 ; and after the name of 
the month, under the ruder figure of five separate strokes ; and 
again, the name of Khaziran is spelt with a Tsadi, instead of the 
Zain, b which is now used both in Syriac and Arabic.®® The 



It is perfectly in accordance with Eastern usage to issue assigmuents ot 
grain in lieu of assessment upon the farmers and landed proprietors, these 
assignments being made payable to princes of the blood, oi^ officers of the 
court, or otlier claimants on the government. The Tablets 11 and 16 arc 
probably assignments of this nature, tbougb it is possible they may be mere 
acknowledgments of a private liabibty. 

The derivation of Kliazirayilm^ never been at all satisfectorily ex^plained ; 
but the Phamieian ortbograi^by wbicb is here emiffioyed suggests at once a 
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identification^ however, of this name, ninth month 

of the present Syrian calendar, is not, I think, to be questioned, 
and it is, thus, a source of great disappointment that we have not 
the Cuneiform correspondent ; since we could with that aid decide 
positively whether the Assyrian year commenced at the vernal or 
autumnal equinox, and we should be thus able to attach a name to 
each of the twelve signs which represent the Assyrian mouths. I 
believe, myself, that Kliazivany which answers to Sivcin in the 
Jewish calender, was the third month of the Assyrian year, and 
was thus represented by the sign because, firstly, I find 

that the assignments and sales of grain recorded on the tablets, are 
usually dated from the first three months of the calendar, namely, 

is, during April, May, and June, 
which constitute the harvest season in Mesopotamia ; and secondly, 
because the sign of the second month, is also the sign for a 


connexion with the root or ywirA? ‘Ho be green,” precisely as the 

preceding month was named Ziv and from the ‘^brightness” and 

“ beauty ” of the spring flowers. See Greseniiis, in vore, It. 

Compare line 56 of the Babylonian text of the Behistim Ins. with col. 
2, Is. 61 and 62, of the Persian text. Mons. Oppert, however, translates 
TJmiravaliar simply “le printemps” (Exped. en Mesopot. p. 225), and takes 

no notice of its connexion with the Assjnian ^y^- 
It is quite possible, however, that 

eqiUTalent of ^^7 Jiot answer to “ to 'begin,” but niay rattier 

correspond with “ to swell or exult,” which I have elsewhere shown to 

bo also represented by ; for the general use of EB is as a title 

of honour (“ the noble,” or “ the glorious”), and it is tlius equally applicable 
to a “ noble ” building or “ tower,” as in the name of Borsippa (“ the tower 
of the ruler”), or to a “noble” king {FaraMti, the {Semitic equivalent of 

synonymous with ^-^yyfj sarm), or to a class of 
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find the Phoenician word Qt?, answering to the Cuneiform > 

or and ajjplied to the oflics of naming the year, 

or, as it is now generally called by Assyrian scholars, “ the office 
of Eponym/' With regard to the meaning of the word, I adhere 
to iny proposed derivation from HD*?? be near," considering 

the title to he e 9 [uiTalent to the modern term Mvlcarrih, 

in preference to Dr. Hincks’s explanation of “seer,” which he 
conjectures to have been given from the officer in question being 
required to see the new moon, and thus regulate the calendar. 

With regard to the name of the Eponym, I confess to some 
uncertainty. jSaru-Ne7v'g would be a perfectly legitimate compound, 
formed like Saru-Aslm (No. 14), and signifying the glory of 
Nergal f but no such title as y M <>^1! is found 

in the Canon, or in the supplementary list of Eponyms that I have 
collected from the dated tablets ; nor am I at all sure as to the 
correct reading of the first element of the name, the initial letter, 
which I have given as p, being scarcely legible, and the second 
letter being perhaps a I, instead of a 1, for the two characters are 
hardly distinguishable in the ancient Phoenician. That JS'erig, 
however, is the second element, I think almost certain, and I am 
thus led to suppose the corruption of the genuine form Xer-gal^ 
which we perceive in the ’A^cvinjf>tr^o9 of Josephus, and in the 
JS'erig of the Mendsean books, to be of very ancient date.®" 

We now come to the essential part of the inscription, where we 
are much assisted by the bilingual fragment No. 11. I read 
KID /D “)I1 Seorcm zi bar iMalkd, the barley of the son of 

the king and I compare No. 11, where the Phoenician text seems 
to have been identical, and where the Cuneiform has 

^yy can be shown, from a multitude 

of examples, to be a determinative of cereals, but 1 have never 
found any direct proof as to the distinction of the different sorts of 
grain, nor, indeed, am I able to give with any certainty the 
phonetic reading of 

though I believe the two first groups to be equivalent to the 
Hebrew words D‘’2Sn and signifying wheat” and barley 


divine beings a being also a special name for the “ spirits of the 
earth) . 

For a full discussion of the name and character of the Assyidan god, 
JAer-gal, or Mars, see my Essay on the Babylonian Mythology, Sect. xi. 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 631). 
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and tlie tbird gJ’onp, which occurs veiy frequently on the tablets, I 
suspect to represent rice.” 

In fragment No. 11, the prince’s barley is to be furnished by 
two people —three homers by one, and two homers and a fraction 
by another ; in all, five homers Mdi a fraction. In No. 15 the levy 
is on a single person, Nahu-irih'ani, as I am inclined to read his 
name, and the amount to be furnished is stated at five City Mans 
and seven Ephahs ('?). The Phoenician letters bp, indeed, 

are perfectly clear, and would seem to represent the Assyrian name 
y >“>"1 yy which signifies Nebo magnifies 

me,’* though the omission of the final Yod is hardly regular ; at any 
rate, whatever the exact Cuneiform orthography may be, the name 
is certainly that of the person upon whom the prince’s barley is 
levied, and the amount to be delivered is given in the two last lines 
of the legend. These lines seem to me to read (VII) I1(V) ]D, 

which. I suppose to be Mans of the cities ^ndi seYm Ephahs 
the City Maoi (or mana iran) being perhaps the same as the 
Carchemisli Maund, so often quoted on the Museum tablets.^^ 

Dr. Levy has transcribed these words as IDtp ]D (Phoen. Stud, part ii. 
p. 22) ; but the second letter of the last word seems to me, on a further 
examination of the tablet, to he unmistakably a yod, and I adhere, therefore, 
to tlie reading of mam iran, though unable to exjfiain the expression vith 
any certainty. If I could be satisfied with Dr. Levy’s explanation of the 
l^hrase which occurs on so many of the Lion weights 

in the British Museum, after the specification of the number of iniuss, as 
relating to a standard “ of the country,” comparing with the Chaldee 
(for then the expression here employed of %iana iran for 

tije city weight, as opposed to the country weight, would be quite intelligible ; 
but there is no trace upon the tablets, where we have some hundred examples 
of a specificat.ion of weight, of imj distinetion between a city and a country 
standard ,* nor do I think that the corrupted form KplK was ever substituted 
for until long after the age of these inscriptions. I suspect myself that 

the Plicenician ArQ'd means Assyria — ^indeed, on one Lion weight, No. 9, KpTN 

A, A. 

is actually rendered in Cuneiform by a ^5 the usual contraction for Assimr, 
but whether the term in question was a recognized Aramaic title, the original of 
the modern (i^i which case the received Aa'ab etymology must be 

rejected: see Journ. Asiatique for April, 1839, p. 298), or whether it v'as a 
mere local designation preserved in the ^ApraK7)vt] (for ’ApKatTjvrj) of Strabo 
(lib. xvi. in eunte), I will not hazard a conjecture. 

There seem to have been three standards of weight commonly eniplo}'cd in 
Assyria — two domestic, and one of foreign origin. The domestic staildards 
were based on the “royal” Maund and the “sacred” Maund. The foreign 
standard is indicated in the Cuneiform text by “ the w,ana'k of Carchemisli. 
and this I conjecture to be the jD of the present Phoenician legend, 

which may possibly have been m general use throughout the cities of Syria, 
and have thus been known to the Phoenicians by tlie collective term the 
cities,” and to the Assyrians by the name of that particular Syrian ciiy with 
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The chief argument which occurs to me against this reading is, 
that in the Cuneiform the term of Mana, is never 

applied to grain. Wheat and barley are measured by the 
(which I suppose to be the liomer, as it applies equally to land), 
and by fractional parts of the > — which are given as 

and At any rate, whatever may be the standard 

employed, the five strokes in the last line but one indicate the 
number of the greater weight, and the seven strokes at the end the 
number of the lesser weight, whicli was represented by the initial 
letter 2, perhaps for P.2, Bath, the equivalent of the Ephak, 
though applied by the Jews exclusively to the m as u re of liquids. 

I now give the translation of Nos. 11 and 16. The Cuneiform 

text of the first tablet is as follows : — ^^3 homers upon 

“ 2 homers and a fraction upon ; in all, 5 homers and a 

fraction of barley, to be delivered to the king's son, &c., 

Of the corresponding Phoenician text the only words that remain 

are “ Barley ...... son of the king 5 . . . The full 

Phoenician inscription on the second tablet reads as follows : — 
The 5th of the month Khaziraii, Saru-Nerig being Eponym. 
5 Mam and 7 Ephahs (city weight) of barley to be delivered by 
]Sfebo4rib-‘a7i to the son of the king,” (lit, of the son of the king 
upon Neho-irib-an^), 

whicli they were more immediately connected. I observe, moreover, that 
there was a specific weight known to the Talmudists as the PfUD 

(which was the eighth part of the '^'11!!^ fTHDj Bava kama, fob 90, coL 2'>, so 
that we have sufficient authority for the idiom of the “ city maund,” though 
it is not likely that the older and later weight were the same. 

Upon the legal tablets land and grain are equally measured by the 

and this measure appears to have been of 3 standards, which 

contained respectively 10, .9, and 8 subdivisions, denominated >^y* There 
are no means of ascertainmg the exact relation of these measures to o ur oivn, 
but it seems liighly probable that the > was identical with the Komer 

or Cor of the Hebrews, and the with ^e^ Ephali or Bath, It 'would 

also seem that with the Plioenieians the 2 bore the same relation to the n 
as with the Assyrians, the >~-y bore to the ^ ]^E* ^ 

phonetic reading of the former, but and wliich in Syllabary 

No. 158, are identical, are both sometimes explained by Lagit, which I suppose 
to mean a measure of capacity,” being a cognate term with 5^? as a deriva- 
tive from a root or “ to measure.” 

I will only add that ]D may be here used as a compound wox'd in 

the plural, tlie construction being literally “ city maimds,” instead of “ maund 
of the cities for on the weights, wherever the noun is used singly, it is 
wTitten TOD, maiiah. 
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No. 17. 

This inscription, the last, as well as the longest of the series, is, 
I think, too imperfect to be read. I have merely added it to the 
series of bilingual legends in order to complete the collection, and 
as an exercise for the ingenuity of bolder decipherers. 


In continuation of these bilingual readings, I now propose to 
give a few Phcenician legends from bricks, gems, and pottery, which 
appear to represent Assyrian or Babylonian names and words, and 
are thus of some importance to the present inquiry. 

No. 1. 

On many of the Nebuchadnezzar bricks found at Babylon I 
have observed the word written in bold and clearly-marked 
Phoenician characters. The forms of the letters so nearly corre- 
spond in all the specimens which I have examined, that the legend 
must, I think, have been impressed with a stamp ; and in this case 
the word, or words, ought, it would seem, to have some meaning of 
general application. If, then, we read ^ebmalc, in one word, 

we might translate or sale,” deriving the term from the root 
inij ^’to buy;”^ or, if we took the initial t for the ^ possessive 
pronoun •»!, we might understand, of the builders,” supposing 
hanah to be the Babylonian form of Iaj, and remembering that it 
is often the custom in the East to assign a certain proportion of the 
material employed in building to the workmen. Several other 
explanations might be suggested, such as the name of an evil spirit 
(compare Arabic to be deprecated by this address/ or 

^ The great dilliculty in this M'crd is to explain the hiuil guttural. If 
Semitic, it may be the sulHx of the 2ncl person singular j or possiblj' it may 
be an Accadian post-position, of which other examples oecnr. In illustration 
of the meaning ‘‘ for sale,” we may also remember that the word erne, “ buy,” 
has been found on many objects dug up at Pompeii. 

2 So at the present day, in most parts of the East builders beep up a low 
monotonous cliaunt, interspersed with prayers, whilst at their work, which is 
supposed to have the effect of scaring away the evil spirits, wlio would other- 
wise render the edifice unlucky. There is indeed a very large admixture of 
superstition and ‘‘diablerie” in the daily observances of life in Persia and 
Turkey, which is quite unconnected with Mohamedanism, and must have 
descended, I think, as a heritage from the old Magian and Ohaldsean creeds. 
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the mere name of the brick-moulder ; but nothing can be ascer- 
tained with certainty. 

No. II. 

On a brick of Neriglisser’s, found at Babylon, the legend upon 
which I published in the British Museum Collection, PL 8, No. 5, 
there is another Phoenician inscription, not less difficult of explana- 
tion than the last. If the first five characters represent a name, 
they may possibly be read as Nahii-tagil^ a kindred name 

wdth AmUaggil, Eur4agil, &c.. and signifying “attached to 
Nebo but the third and fourth characters are exceedingly 
doubtful, and perhaps resemble rather than At any rate, 

they ai’e too iincertain to furnish ground for etymological specula- 
tion ; and to add to our difficulty, the two concluding letters of the 
legend seem to be reversed. I have given for them the conjectural 
reading of Jit? as in No. 15 of the bilingual series ; but neither do 
the forms of the letters suit particularly well, nor is the sense of 
“ this” required, as it would seem, after a pi'oper name. 

No. Ill, 

On a minute fragment of a tablet in the British Museum I find 

the letters as the end of a name, and I can 

hardly doubt, therefore, that the letters belong to the name of 
il'np Melih Qart^ the MelkaHli, or Hercules of the Pliosnicians, 
which was preceded probably by a noun, like Ahed or Ardii, The 
use of the Phoenician instead of p, in the word Dip, “a city, 
may he compared with the orthography of :i3D for ^ 
in No. 12, The Cuneiform equivalent for the Phoenician Melkarth 
has not yet been discovered, unless it be -y >f > -- 

the Hercules of Assyria. 

No. IV. 

On a cylinder seal of Babylonian workmanship which I 
examined at Baghdad, I found the Phoenician legend biJDirT, 
Jhtr-iagal. Now, this is certainly a Babylonian or Assyrian 
proper name, and the second element is easily identified as the 
word CJ’ “ “ attached to,” 

which is so often found in composition with the name of a god ; 
but I am in some doubt as to the deity who bore the title of Hur 
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or Homs. In the Proto-ChaldsBan legends the Moon Goclj who 
was entitled Sm,' in Assyrian, is usually represented, hj the 
group >->-y group we may he 

pretty sure that the sign which was probably the only 

phonetic character, had the sound of Ihir^ because in the Syllabary, 
No. 276, the Accadian equivalent of -ni= >^!ir is given 
for ; and because the name of the city over which the 

Moon God presided, and which was accordingly expressed by the 
group tKSit KM’ also repeatedly rendered by 

the Phonetic characters ^-yyKy^ the original of the 

Scriptural and the Greek Ovpii],^ It seems very probable, 
therefore, that the form may he the Babylonian reading of 

the name y >-»-y {{{ which was borne by the 

Eponym for the seventh year of Tiglath-Pileser II. 

It is, however, possible that IH, or Rents, may represent the 
Cuneiform WT or J^yyl^^ which was a title borne 

both by Anu, and by Hercules, (or T4-)’ as already explained ; 
and Hur-tagal may thus stand for the name T -II 
£fFl! =E. which I have discussed at length under No. 2,^ 

^ For a full account of the “ Moon God,” the Jlurki of the primitive 
Babylonians, and the Sin of the Assyrians, see Sect. 8 of my Mythological 
Ess%, in Kawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 614. As this essay was written 
seven years ago, it may be understood to require emendation in some par- 
ticulars, both of nomenclature and description, the result of a continued 
investigation of the old mythology ; hut in reference to “ tlie Moon God,” 
thes’o is really veiy little to add to my former explanations. 

^ The name of Huras, which, as I have already explained, is in many of 
the mythological lists, attached to the god Ami, -when repi*esented under the 

form of >^>’~y T^yy ? may possibly be a corruption of the primitive title 

which the god also bears in another list, of >^111’- and this 

latter form of Siisru would seem to be identical with the Ycdie Smravas, 

and the Zend lliisrava (“the good hearer”), a curious parallelism 
vi ■ ' , , . . 

being thus afforded to the connexion which has often been rema-rked between 

the name of Cyrus or K apoe, and the Khusrii, of Persian romance 

(sec Boixrnouf s Mem. sur les Ins. Cun. de Hamadan, p. 173). 

The proofs of a Vedic, or at any rate an Avian, influence on tlie early 
mythology of Babylonia, which these comparative lists of the names of thb 
gods supply, appear to me to he of the very highest interest, and in many 
cases to be of undoubted authenticity. For instance, in a list of the 
names of “ the Sun,” we have a Turanian group which is thus represented, 

and which is explained by iho gloss of 



Tlie peculiar form wliicli is used for the initial character 

of Hur-tagal^ is precisely the same as that employed in the ortho- 
graphy of for I in No. 2. 
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Ji'ii^r« 5 for or Mi0pa. Another corapouncl 

monogram in the same list, which it is difficult to represent tjpograpMeailj', 
is explained by ^ ^ Bisheha ) and this name I would compare 

with, the Sanscrit who in Yedic mythology was actually “ the 

Sun,” though in Pei’sian romance his solar character was transferred, as it 
is well known, to liis son Yama, under the name of Timo-khshaeto (or 
Jeinshid), son of Vivenghmi, That this latter title, also, wns well known 
to tlie Semites, is slhnvii by Ibn Wahshiya’s tamoiis book on Nabatlisean 
agriculture, where Yamn-shaed^ or Jemshid, appears under the form of 

Yanhi-shddh ( jLAi as the name of one of the chief fbuiiders of the 

Babylonian religion, in allusion, no doubt, to the ante-Zoroastriaii Monotheism 
of the Ariaiis, whicli must liaye penetrated to the Tigris and Eiipln-ates at a 
Tery early date, and was perhaps blended with the natiye Polytheism. 

A furtlier very curious illustration of the extent to which Ariari etymologies 
governed the phonetic system of the Assyrians, is afforded by an examination 
of the name of the god Hercules. The name of this deity is usually expressed by 

the signs -I which signify, as I now think, “ the great or noble Cod,” 

>f having the double ]DOwer of dar and mas, the former of which in this case 
must represent the Sans. Hurdish farra, Hind, harra, and the latter 

the Sans, f, Zend maz, Pers. It is probable that both oi these 

phonetic names were applied to the god by different tribes or nations in 
Babylonia. He was certainly called Jfas, as we have >->-y I^TT 

in one list given as an equivalent for >h - Y! h I (whence perhaps 
the son of Aram, Gen. x. 23), and therefore his title, >-3^y was used 

for one of the metals (iron ?), in the same way perhaps as is used in 

modern Persian for “copper;’’ and so the sign > y|y |- y which was probably at first 
the picture of “ a fish,” must also, I think, have had originally the phonetic power 
of mas, as it is only by that value ‘that we can explain its representing, Istly, 

or >:yyp Heb, “a fish;” in old Pers. (jjuLnij from 

(as in the (Jci-mds-ab river, so called from the figure of “a bull” and 
“ fish,” sculptured on the rook at its source) ; 2ndly, >I>^yy 
II b. 2^ ; in old Pers from ; and 3rdly, “ copper;” Proto- 

CJialdeean 4-» iamJeahar (perhaps the original of cfT"^) » ' 

Assyr. vi! ''I >^!n. sijyarmi ; Accad. >k> zahar, Arab, ; 

(but in Persian, as before observed, now pronounced mis). 

Whether the other Pro to- Chaldaeaii names of the gods, sueli as “ Gingir,^'' 
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No. V. 


The cylinder seal having this legend is of very fair workman- 
ship, and was purchased for the British Museum from Captain 
Felix Jones, who obtained it at Babylon. I propose to read the 
legend, Li Ahadi bin Bereg-herud, sarsd zi haganb U II adad, ’VOf 
Akadi, the son of Bereg-berud, the eunuch, who was the devotee 
of Hadad.”^ The name of Akadi often occurs in the inscriptions 
under the form (written phonetically) of T -S -tfc! 

if was an ethnic title originally, the Accadian,” and 
came to be used as a proper name, forming one of a very extensive 
class, such as the Assyrian/' “ the Ninevite," the Arbelite/’ “ the 
Babylonian," the Harranian," &c. The affiliation is here rendered 
by the word bin^ instead of the more usual bar I The father’s name 


for Isldar^ or Yenus j Mvr-mh\ for the God of the Air (>-►- 

Guthihir, for Merodach ; SuhisJiaga, for Cronos I -II 

&c., &e., are to be traced to Arian sources, I have not been able to discover 
with any certainty. The names for the Moon, however, Bmnu-gti and Lam-git^ 
seem to admit of such comparison j the former, Bmiu^ being cognate with 

the Zend Boma, for (h passing into cJ, as in dast^ a liand for 

hada, “ with,” for &c., &c.) ; and the latter, Lamf or Liim (for 

the terminal gutturals are probably mere articles), being allied to “Lunus” and 
Luna,” so that the whole series may be connected together. The Armenian 

name for “ the Moon,” I may add, KhahU, belongs 

evidently to another family, and must he compared with the Hungarian Bold. 

® I have since foxmd that Hr. Levy divides the words of this legend some- 
what diflerentiy (Phon. Stud. ii. 24). He reads “Of Akedhan^ the son of 
Gehriid, the eunuch -who was priest of Merod but I have never met with 
any names at all resembling Akedhan or Gehnidy nor do I think that such 
forms woidd be in accordanc • with Assyrian construction. With regard to 
the latter part of the legend, if the letter -which is third in line foxir, and 
second in line five, could be proved to be a Da I xvould gratefully accept the 
amended reading of muqrih li Merod for haqarib li Badad ; but I have never 
seen the Mem so represented in any other legend, and I hesitate, therefore, to 
follow Dr. Levy’s reading. 

TJie monogram signifying “ Accad,” w'hich is usually employed in this 
name, is so difficult to represent typographically, that I am obliged to substi- 
tute the phonetic rendering. 

The same use of instead of *^3 w^ili be observed iix Nok. viii., ix., and 
xvi., to be subsequently examined. The form of JBm was not entirely nnkno-wn 
to the Assyrian, as we have in one of the Bilingual hsts of terms of relation- 

bmdini, given as the equivalent of 

^ grandson.” The ordinary Assyrian terms for “ son,” 

however, were ahlu (or in composition), and 

marUy from which may have come the Aramsean bar. 
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I read doubtfull j as Bereg-bemdj and suppose it to mean Blessed 
of Berud/’ or ^^Bered blesses,” comparing either with the 

Scriptural for Blerodacb (2 Kings xx, 12),^ or with tbe 

Mar Nhnre of Harran, mentioned by St. James of Seruj (Assemaii. 
Bib, Orient. yoL i. p. S27), IIB and both signifying spotted 
as a pard.” Bereg foT Berek will be the same corruption that we 
have already seen in jIJD The Cunei- 

form sign, r may add, which represents the idea of *^ndessing,” is 
the Semitic equivalent roots being 2itD and ‘^12, and it 
is thus impossible, when the letter A is used alone, to distin- 
guish its phonetic reading. In general, however, or 

ga or gi^ is added to A to indicate the root HID ; and 
or im or m?/-, is added to indicate The 

next word, KD“)D, is, of course, the Hebrew from the root 

DID, to castrate.” The Assyrian phonetic equivalent seems to be 
Kkir, from to cut off but I am still 

in doubt as to the Turanian monogram for a eunuch.” The fourth 
line seems to read zi haqarih. The relative is certain, but I am 
not sure of haqarih^ as the first letter, though resembling the He H 
in yttnr? and is not quite identical. If Jiaqarib be the true 

reading, we may suppose the word to be the Hiphelform of Hip, or 
the first letter may possibly be the Hebrew article. The last word 
of the inscription is apparently the name of a God, and I conjec- 


" It is quite possible that the last element of this name may be 1HH> 
instead of HH ; the second character, indeed, resembles a H fully as much 
as a Is and the Daletli and 'Resli are undistinguishable. The name Btimg- 
heMr n3a-j"Q) might then mean “ the splendour of the morning ” 
(comp. Chaldee and Heb. 1HH)> but this is a mere coiijeeture. 

8 is also used for Bireh^ a knee,” as well as fcr the root Tia 

‘‘ to bless.” Compare the Bilingual phrases : — 


4 =3Tf 

til 

<E -J-. 

<y-I@T 

Where the Assyrian reads allaka hirlcai ; la anihlia sJiepai ; “ I have made 
my knees to move “I hare not rested my feet;” answering to 

hirJcaiy “ knees,” and to s%e^ai^ “ feet.” 

VOL. I. — [new seuie.s.] IB 
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ture tlie deity to be tbe “t*in of Scripture and Adad of Macrobiiis, 
tbougb I kuo-w not Ms Assyrian representative.^ The style of the 
legend is very similar to the formula which is generally found on 
Babylonian cylinder seals, and which merely records the name of 
the owner, the name of his father, and the name of his guardian 
deity. The only difference is that here we have the additional 
title of KD’1D> and that the periphrasis zi haqarib li is substituted 
ibr the ordinary single sign ardu, ^Uhe slave 

No. VI. 

This is a legend in Himyaritic characters, upon a Babylonian 
cylinder seal obtained by Captain F. Jones at Annab on the 
Euphrates, and now in the British Museum. It is included in the 
recent collection of Himyaritic inscriptions published by tbe British 
Museum, pi. xviii. No. 39, and lias been read by Mr. Franks as 
KViy p imT Dahrah bin ^Ar\L I should, hoTrever, propose, 
myself, to read KDID 1, Di Barhat-Bil Sarsd, “ of 

Barkat-bil the Eunuch,” comparing the legend with the Phoenician 
inscription No. V that has been just examined. At any rate it 
is quite clear that the initial 1, answering to the Chaldee *>'1, is 
used either as a preposition or a pronoun, to denote the ownership 
of the seal, this mode of expression being universal in all the 
cylinder and seal legends ; and that the following word is a deriva- 
tive of *^12; 1^0 bless.” With regard to the name itself, Barak, 

or Barkat, may possibly be used alone, and tbe following word 
may be tbe affiliative term Bin as regarded by Mr. Pranks j but I 
should prefer to join the two words together in one name, which 

® See Selden cle Diis Sjris, p. 103 sqq., for a full dissertation upon Adad, 
which, according to Macrobius, signified “one,” and was a title of t'lio sun’s. 
Br, Levy, as I have before observed, reads instead of nrij comparing 

the Hebrew (Jer. 1. 2), but the first letter of the name seems to me 

to be a n rather than a Dj and the other two characters are to all appearance 
the same letter, whether that letter be a JDaleth or Resh. 

Br. Levy can hardly be right, I think, m supp»osing that a eunuch was 
Priest” of Mcrodach. Except in connexion with the rites of the “Mother 
of the Gods,” I doubt, indeed, if eunuchs were ever admitted into tlic temples 
of Assyria and Babylonia. Whether the title derived from Hip b(? miiq'iih 
or haqarib, it merely indicates “ proximity,” I think, in the sense of devotion ; 
but there is no nnmediate correspondent in Assyrian witli which the word 
can he compared. The Cuneiform sign for a priest (of Proto-Cliaidican origin) 

which wap pronounced in Babylonian, and had probably 
another phonetic equivalent in Assyria. 
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would then be a compoimd signifying, perhaps, blessing of 
, BeL” , At any, rate the last letter of tlie first line can hardly be a 
Mim., It resembles a Phoenician more than anything else, 
but may perhaps be a LamecU'^ Whether the two dots after 
are merely a sign of division, or represent the Hiniyaritic Tcm^ is 
of 120 great consequence. 

The reading of “ the Eunuch,’’ for the last word may 

be thought very bold, but the first and third letters resemble no 
character of the known Himyaiitic alphabet, and the only Semitic 
character in which that alphabet is deficient is the Samecli ; so that 
I venture to compare the word with the title of Sarsd used in the 
preceding legend, instead of adopting, with Mr. Franks, the wholly 
unintelligible patronymic of Mr. Franks’s hypothesis that 

the legend on this cylinder is of a much later date than the figures, 
seems to me to be altogether gratuitous. The figures, no doubt, 
are of good Babylonian workmanship, and can hardly be later than 
the sixth or seventh century, b.c. ; bnt I know of no conclusive 
evidence against a similar antiquity for the Hiniyaritic character. 
On the contrary, this cylinder may be held, I think, to establish 
that antiquity j for not only is there every appearance from the 
arrangement of the figures and letters that the two engravings must 
have been executed at the same time, bnt the style of the legend 
is also of the Ante-Acheemenian period, and unsuited, as I think, 
to any later age. 

No. VII. 

The legend on this cylinder, which is in the British Museum, 
and comes from Babylon, has been often published (Mem. de Flnst. 
tom. xvii. 1, pi. iii. No. 4, p. 353 ; and Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 606), hut has never been satisfactorily read. It appears 
to me, however, to be a regularly formed Assyrian name, 
Filat-alch-idin, Pilat-gives-a-brother,” of the same class as Asshur<- 
alch4din (or Esar Haddon), Shamas-ahh4diny and many others. 
The only difficulty regards the name of Filat, which is not found 
under that form in the Assyrian Pantheon. Bemembering, how- 
ever, the constant confusion of the labials, I would suggest that 


The name of Mrlcet-Baal^ is quoted by Dr. Levy from 

a Numidian inscription (Phon. Stud. iii. 64). I should prefer, however, to 
read this name as BirJcet-JBaz^ if I could find any trace of the worship of a 
god named Baz by the Aramssans or Arabs. 
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Pilat is for Bilat, , tlie femmine of a Lord/’ and 

eqiiiralenfc to tlie Greek B?;Xt«s or the same word occurring 

as the first element in the name of though the TefJi is 

there substituted for the TaiiP 

The other el emeu tSj require no comment. 

No. VIIL 

The seal on which this legend is found is of the Phoeniciaiij or 
perhaps Arabian, rather than the Assyrian type. The name is 
distinctly read as DD^D "IH Tamih~il bar Millcum. 

Tamik-il means probably God blesses/’ or “blest of God the 

root damalc or tamah (for the two forms are hardly distinguishable 
in the inscriptions), giving rise to a vast number of derivatives in 
Assyrian, though it is unknown, I believe, in any of the kindred 
languages. The Turanian sign which represents this root is 
and among the derivatives (besides the immediate verbal 
forms) are the words signifying “good fortune” 

itimhi, or IsII’ fhe common epithet of 

damqdi (“ the blessed places ”), applied to the holy shrines of 
Babylonia, and vainous others terms of kindred meaning. 

The name of to ns 

from its frequent employment in Scriptures, is hardly Assyrian, 


Dr. Lery reads tliis name and translates it “son of the 

morning/’ supposing Fed to be the Assyrian yy, and comparing 
with the Hebrew (Phon. Stud. ii. 33). I bnow of no Assyrian 

names, howeyer, formed like the Hebrew 

&e. ; nor, I think, would the word for “a son” be prononneed Fal at the 
commencement of a name, but rather aiki (Cun. I HH) ; whilst the 
substitution of for pflil seems exceedingly far-fetebed. Filai is, I 

have little doubt, the name of some deity^ but whether it may really stand for 
Filat, as suggested in the text, or whether it may refer to the “Groddess of 

life,” ^^y^ Mlat-Fila, where TUa answers to the 

Assyrian term Balath or Falafh, (comp. Hebrew root or n^H), “ to 

escape,” or “survive”), or whether there may not be some other divine title 
pronounced Filat or Falat^ the Cuneiform correspondent of which has not yet 
been recognized, I cannot undertake to say. 

Dr. Levy (Phbn. Stud, ii, 31) reads this name as Themeh-el, “ God 
supports,” from the Hebrew root and perhaps this is a better deriva- 

tion than from dmnaJe^ “ to bless,” which, if it existed in Hebrew, would be 
expressed by pDl. I am not sure, however, that any such root as tamah, 
“ to hold,” or “ support,” is in use in Assyrian. 
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the termination An ' D, being apparentljr tbe suffix of the tbii*3 per- 
■son plural, wliicb was peculiar to tbe Hebrew and Arabic. 

No. IX. 

Tiie seal impressed with this legend, and wbicli is now in the 
British Museum, is said to have been found in Ireland, a relic, it 
is supposed, of the old Phoenician colonists. It may be read 

,Npn:a p nna 1317 b.u obed-eUi bin sheb’at 

ohecl Mitit bin Zidqd,, belonging to Abdallah the son of Sheb’at, 
the slave of Mitinta, the son of Zadek.” The names which are 
thus preserved are of some interest, and maybe partially illustrated 
from the Assyrian, or A'/a, would seem to be a particular 

divinity, different from tbe ordinary Assyrian Z/w), 

which applies as a generic name to any God. It may, perhaps, be 
Cronos, the HX, or ’I\o9, of the Phoenicians, and the > — <, or 
^yyl’ Assyrians, to which, as before observed, 

I woiiid propose to give tbe phonetic value of llm, after tbe’dXX/Fas^ 
ofDamascius. 

&hel>at, again, is not otherwise known, I believe, as a proper 
name, but may be explained as applying to the “ seven Planets.” 
nna, is evidently the same as the Cuneiform | <y< 

>--<y< (in tbe genitive), which occurs among the Syrian 
proper names in the wars both of Tiglatli Pileser, and Sennacherib. 
It signifies merely ^''the gift (of tbe Gods)”, and may be compared 
with tbe inbinD of Scripture (Ezra. x. 43 ; Nehem. viii. 4, 
kQ., &c.). And Ziclqd, tbe just,” cognate with the Scriptural 
and inpiliS, is also met with in the inscriptions under the doable 

form of 5=^yy ^ 4:^y >^y yy ^nd ^-yy*^ ^-^y >^y yf^^ 


In tbe Bennaelierib Annals (col. 2, 1. 58), J ^^yy y^j 

^idqd, is mentioned as Governor of Ascalon ; and the name again 
occurs under the form of y ^yy among the 

witnesses (lor the most part Syrians and Egyptians, as we may judge from 

tTie names | ’“’"I Sesoneliis. ^ If 

or Hormasik liicc.) to a deed of sale which was executed in Nineveh, in the 
fourteenth year of the reign of Sennacherib, by S/iam-tib-dairi (afterwards 
Governor of Zoan), Atar-sxtr-ii and his wife Amat-Suliala, conveying their 
property in a certain house and its appurteixances to Ztl-Ass/mr, the Egyptian 
law oflicer oi’ judge. It is cpiite possible, and even probable, that these two 
Zidqds were the °same person, for we find in the Annals that Zklqd, the 
3 ‘ei>a('to!’v Governor of Ascalon, was removed early in the reign of Sennacherib 
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Altliough tlie owner of this seal was a slave/’ lie probably filled 
a position of trust, for there is abundant evidence in the legal 
tablets that slaves/’ under the Assyrian Empire, were allowed to 
possess property, and were raised to high situations, much in the 
same way as has always been practised in Mahomedan countries. 


No. X. 

The cylinder which bears this legend, and which Is in the 
British Mnseum, is apparently of the Achsemenian period, and the 
etymology of the names leads to the same conclusion. The inscrip- 
tion maybe read, I think, as ]mm^ 11 DJia Khotam 

Parshandat har Artadatan, the seal of Parshandat, the son of 
Artadatan.” Parshandat I should compare with the 
of Esther ix. 7, “ given to Parshan/’ supposing that name to refer 
to the Bar-saw or Hercules, of Armenian tradition, if that be really 
a genuine title and not a corruption, as has been recently suggested, 
of the Syrian Bal-shamin, “ Lord of Heaven,” or “ the Snn.^® The 
other name, “ Artadatan^* would seem to be of pure Persian ety- 
mology, being compiled of Aria the intensitive prefix, and a verbal 
noun from the root dd^ to give /’^® so that the meaning would be 


to Xiiieveii, and was replaced in his government by the very man, S7im^u4lh- 
dait% who sold Ms town house to the Egy|)tian judge, as he no longer pro- 
bably required such a residence after Ms appointment to Syria. It is not, of 
course, in our power to detennine if the Zkigfd of the Sennacherib Annals can 
be identified with the man whose name occurs on this seal ; but there is some 
colour lent to the hypothesis by the association of the names of Ilithita and 
Zidqd in the account of Sennacherib’s Phoenician campaign, the former being 
Grovernor of Ashdod, while the latter ruled in Ascalon, and the two very 
possibly, therefore, standing in the relation of father and son, though the fact 
is nowhere stated. 

The subject of Bar-Saw^, or is fully discussed in Sect. 9 of 

my Mythological Essay- See Eawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 623. Cliwol- 
son (Die Ssabier, vol. i. p. 373, &c.), connects Bar-slimihi with Badl-iihmnm^ 
hut perhaps the Bar-sliamin of Mos. Chor. ii. 14, may be difi'erent from the 
deified hero, Par-sham^ or Baf-shamy mentioned by the same author in lib. i. 
c., 14... ' 

The use of the participle ddid^ in these names, is proof positive 

that the seal cannot be of an earlier date than the Persian conquest of Babylon ; 
and I may here note that the name of BiHad^ in Job, a kindred 

compound, and signifying “ Hiven to Bel,” is equally decisive as to the age of 
that hook. AU the geographical and etymological evidence, indeed, which 
can be drawn from the book of Job, tends to assign it to the AeluBmenian 

period, the land of yijy being the B ATI of the inscriptions 
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almost. ,tlie same as tlie .Zeud, Mazda, the great giver/’ There is 
much difficult35^,, however, in distinguishing between the 1 and the "1 
. in this , legend, and the letters which I have read as D andA are not 
quite satisfactorily determined/’^ 

The legends numbered XI, XII, and XIY are found upon seals 
in the British Museum, and No. XIII is a name engraved on a 
Scarabmus in the same collection. 

■ No. ' XI I Bead as Li MudaUr, and I compare the 

name with the Arabic Miidahhir, Governor” or '^Direc- 
tor” (from or “lATT, lead” or guide”), which is often 
used as an honorary title. 

■i 

No. XII may be read *7^*10^, Li Sar-gad, the name being 
apparently of tbe same class as or T <\V’ 

*which I have examined under No. 14. Sar-gad probably signifies 
of glorious fortune,” or (his) fortune exults Sar being a 
derivative either from AKtl!? or "T^D as before explained, and Gad, 
being the Scriptural (Is. Ixv. 11), which, however, although 
certainly used in Hebrew for ''fortune,” is not, as far as my know- 
ledge goes, to he found in the inscriptions.^^ 

The name of which belonged to the owner of the Scara- 

bmus. No. XIII, is probably cognate with the Hebrew Saul^ 


(as is yif i^yf)? between the Jebel-Shamar and the valley 

of the Euphrates, and thus extending from the Sabseans of Idumsea on the one 
side, to the Ohaldasans of Southern Babylonia on the other j and the ;: 5 haliites 

and Temanites being the Babylonian tribes of JTI A. Su>7chiy and 
flft^yy d)a'/mmu, who at the close of the Assyrian Empire were 

settled along the outskirts of tlie desert. 

17 Dr. Levy (Plidn. Stud. ii. 40) gives these names as *^piirn^ and 
and Q-adsMrt, but there is nothing in his remarks which 
seems to me to lend much weight to his imoj^osed readings. I prefer, at any 
rate, regarding the hrst letter of the JBi’st name as a JPhe rather than a G-hne\ 
and llie letter which is fourth in that name, and last in the second name, 
certainly resembles a more than a Jod, 

IS It must be evident to any one who is familiar with the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, and especially with the bilingual tablets, wliich treat to a great extent 
of demonology, that the celebrated verse in Isaiah (ixv. 11) where the autho- 
vi'/p-rl x'fpvsinY'i vniiflers -nS. “ for that troon.” and 
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and with the Cuneiform ^ >^y<| >-^y, which was 

the name of the King of Hamath, contemporary with Shalmaneser II*, 
of Assyria, and with the Biblical Jehu and Ben^Hadad. and 

/Kiy, indeed, in Hebrew are kindred roots, and in Assyrian the 
Am and A are hardly distinguishable. 

In No. XIY the name HOnK, AMmmah, is probably for 
Ahhi-imiah^ mother’s brother,’' or uncle,” formed in the same 
way as the Hebrew Ahcib, which is literally father’s 

brother.” I have not met, however, with any direct Assyrian 
correspondent. 

No. XV. 

The impossibility of distinguishing between the JResh and the 
Dcileth renders very uncertain the explanation of this legend which 
is found on a seal probably of Syrian origin. The analogous legend,^ 
No. IV, which I have read as Htir-tagil, would suggest, indeed, 
the reading of Li Hur-daqia har the name of Sur or 



deprecated by the Babylomans. Spirits or genii in general are indicated by 
the ideographic signs or 

or by the phonetic terms >^1’ sh'edii (comp. or 

^111— IEI’ '^(^duMcu, or ^ lamassi, or perhaps 

Nuhhsu {com^, &c.) ; but the 

distinguishing marks for “good” and “eril,” or for “ blessing” and “cursing,” 
are for the former, to he read as dmniq or dmnqii., and <T-IH 

for the latter, to he read as limu or limnu (^1 — *2f~ 

Comp. E.I.H. Ins. col. 9, 1. 38 ; Bellino Ins. of IS'cb. 
col. 2, 1. 3, &c,, &c., &c. It follows, then, that the Hebrew ■wiU answer 
to the Bab, ^y^ ^ y, and the Hebrew ’’JD’P to the Bab. ^y— ; 

and it is thus not a little curious that the latter Hebrew word, for which it is 
very difficult to find a suitable etymology, gives us the exact plioiietie rcacliiig 

KT~ Lhrini (in obliqiia case). I 

hardly think this can be a mere coincidence, and yet, if the Assyrian W'Ord 
wei'e used in Isaiah for the “evil” spmts, it is difficult to understand why 
it should not be used for the “ good ” spirits as well ; and there is certainly 
no word that I am aware of, connected with the Assyrian demonology, which 
at all resembles Gad or lAgad. 
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Horus forming the initial element in both the names ; but in this 
case no fitting etymology can be founds as it seems to me, tor d(tq^;a, 
the root being unknown to any Semitic language. I prefer^ 
therefore, reading the first name as Hud raq€a^ the glory of the 
firmament f in, for the Hebrew “fin, being equivalent to the 
Proto- Chaldman which represents any derivative from the root 
to swell,” or to be proud and the second element being 
the ordinary word the expanse of Heaven,”^ or the firma- 

ment.” I would still, however, propose to read the second name 
as Hur-Fcid^ the slave of Horus,” in standing for the god of that 
name, and being by metathesis for HJ?, “ a slave,” and in sub- 
stitution of the usual Phoenician contraction into *112, Bod}^ 


No. XVI. 

This legend occurs on a seal in the British Museum, which is 
believed to have been found in Babylonia. It seems to read 
]2 b, Li Ilhananiah bin Udisahh. Khananiah, the 

Greek whom God has graciously given”), is a well 

known Semitic name, though I believe it has never yet been re- 
cognized in a Phoenician inscription. IW >3^. Klianunu^ 
for is used also in the Cuneiform inscriptions as the name of a 


Dr. Levy, I see, gives tMs same reading of Blod-ralda (Pboii. Stud. ii. 30), 
but doubtfully ; while he reads Hod-bad instead of Har-had, deriving the last 
element from the Ileb. and translating the name by ‘‘ Praeht ringsum.,’’ 

whatever that may mean. 

Dr. Levy, also (Phou. Stud. ii. 38), gives another Phcenician legend from 
a plate of Lajard’s (Quite de Mithra 36, Xo. 3), which fiumishes us with a 
name, analogous to tliat of Hod-raMa, I have been unable to find in the 
British Museum collection tlie Scarabseus figured by Lajard, but the legend 
w^ould seem to read lirT bi Li Hiid-Jcaspar^ and I should conjeetime 

the name to mean ‘‘ the glory of Caspar.” It is true that we have no evidence 
in the inscriptions of such a phonetic name attaching to any of the gods, 

but in the Nedim’s list there is a certain Tvhich seems to be 


jr ^||yy as he is called J^l^S 


‘‘the omniscient,” or 

“ of complete intelligence,” and this may possibly be the origin of the name of 
Caspar or Gaspnr^ which has been prevalent in the East from the earliest 
times. Dr. Levy reads the name “ Hudii, the Scribe” sup].)osing the stroke 
after the fifth letter to mark a division between the words, and regarding 
pDD as a title. The root “13D, “ to write,” however, was certainly ixnknowm 
in Assyrian, and I should prefer, therefore, if Dr. Levy’s division of the words 
were correct, to translate “ the glory of Sippara,” comparing HBD with the 
Cuneiform 
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King of Oazaj contemporaiy with Sargon, tliougb the root is rarely 
or e?er employed in Assyrian phrases. Of the etymology of HDnh 
UdisaMj I cannot speak with any certainty, since it does not 
resemble either a Hebrew, or an Assyrian, compound. The first 
element, however, probably comes from n“1b to praise/’ and the 
second may be allied with the Arabic and Assyrian 
the whole name signifying “the praise of the liberal.” 


No. XYIL 



This legend Is found on a seal in the British" Museum, which is 
to all appearance of Babylonian niannfacture. It may be, read, T 
think, as D212 ^ % Li Fmia-ska-labshahu-birkat, and 

the name may be, perhaps, translated “ whom Nana has clothed 
with blessings.” The name, at any rate, of the goddess Nana^ 
-T II in Cuneiform, ^savaia in Greek, and 

Wdn% in Syriac, is not to be mistaken, and the last word, of which 
the final letter is alone doubtful, is certainly a derivative from 
“ to bless/* What the other words may be is more uncertain. 
■The ty which follows' Aa?^a, ■ and completes the first line, may very 
well be the relative, which was extensively used in the Phoenician 
and Hebrew, as well as in the Assyrian (see Ges. Lex. in and 

the next word is assuredly a verb ; hut I know not whether the 


final n be a mere feminine termination of the participle, or the 
suffix of the third person masculine singular (in Assyrian or J), 
or the article which belongs to the following noun. This point, 



then, I leave to the consideration of more competent scholars. 
I have not met with any exact correspondent of the name in the 
inscriptions, but it is formed in near accordance with the principles 
of Assyrian construction. 


No. XVIII 


Gesenius gives the legend of Sar<isur, from an 

Assyrian gem in the Museum of the Hague, and translates “ Prin- 


It would seem, however, that saJcli^ and, 

sulclii arc not Semitic, but Turanian roots, answering to the Assyrian damik^ 
to be fortunate/’ and allied, therefore, in all probability, with the old Persian 

word “ auspicious,” rather than with the Arabic sahhd. 

Or the iQ may be the characteristic of the Sliaplicl conjugation, 
shalhash being coxxstantly used in the inscriptions for clothing.” 



ceps Osiridis/^ I do not^ however, exactly understand this phrase, 
nor do I think it at all probable that the worship of Osiris should 
be commemorated on an Assyrian seal. I should rather translate 
the glory of Asshur/’ or Asshiir is glorious,” supposing 
to be the Phmnician rendering of ; and com- 
paring the name with the compounds (Oun. y44f<v/) 

and which have been before examined. *1 Dj indeed, will 

stand for (that is, phonetic ec|ui valent of 

as well as for ; and we have an undoubted example 
of the substitution of for the God Asshur >->-^ or 

in the ordinary Scrij)tural orthography of IWHIDK for 
the name of Esar-Haddoii, which in x4ssyrian is AssImr-aMi-iddma^ 
Asshur has given a brother.” 


The legends XIX and XX are found on pieces of coarse 
pottery, fragments of a jar, wdiich were excavated from the ruins 
of Ximrud, and are now in the British Museum. One fragment 
seems to read pll^ /I'm, Biret Lihnan^ ‘^within the Lebanon,” 
the first word being the Cuneiform >^]]X 
which has no immediate correspondent n the other Semitic languages, 
but is used like the Hebrew pn and Arabic and tbe other 
being the well known geographical name which in the Inscriptions 
is usually written as >—^1 >“^^5 Libncma^ answering to 

the Hebrew The other fragment reads as ]pn‘i^D ? 

but I cannot venture on an explanation, as the words are probably 
imperfect, both at the commencement and the end. 

Before concluding my notes on these tablet and seal legends, I 
w^ould observe that they are among the most ancient specimens 
that we possess of PhcBniciaii writing. I should select as the 


This is the same word wliieli occurs, in the Babylonian transcript at 
Beliistiin, line 8, as equivalent to tlie Persian mitara, “within.” Mens. 
Oppert is wrong (Exp. en Mesopotamie, liv. ii. p. 203) in identifying the 

letter whicli occurs iu the word in question, with either the Assyrian 

“^die true equivalent in tdie Assyrian alphabet is 

which, again, as has been often shown, interchanges with 
and that letter, amongst its Taiious powers, has the value of rit. 
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earliest specimens of all, the legends on the larger Lion Weights in 
tlie Britisli Museum, one of wbioh is clearly dated from tiie rei**;!! 
of Tiglath Pileser II. (b.o. 744-726).“® The other weights bear 
the royal names of Shalmaneser,®® Sargou, and Sennacherib. The 
claytablets, as far aswe can judge from the names of the Eponyms, 
belong, for the most part, to the reigns of Esar Haddon and Asslmr- 
hani-pal. The cylinder seals and scarabasi may extend over a 
couple of centuries, ranging probably from B.c. 700 to B.o. 500. 
One, at any rate, No. X, can be positively assigned, through the 
evidence of the workmanship, the form of writing, and the etymo- 
logy of the names, to as late a period as the Persian Empire. 

It is not probable, I think, that the Phmnician character was 
employed, or was generally known, in Assyria and Babylonia, 
synchronously with the Cuneiform. Syrian artificers may have 
been established at Nineveh. We know that officers from Carche- 
niish, from Samhala, from Arpad, and even from Damascus, served 
the office of Eponym. There is evidence, indeed, among the legal 
tablets, of the settlement both of Syrians and Egypthins, as house- 
holders and farmers, in Assyria f and with these immigrant visitors, 
probably, arose the practice of using Phomician legends on then- 
seals ; while the dockets on the clay tablets must also, as it seems 


=2 Hie bilingual inscriptions on the Lion ^ eights, uhichweie orij,m<ffi> 
deciphered bv Mr. Norris, and which have been more reeenily brought before 
the notice o/the public in Mr. Madden’s work on the History ot the Jev ish 
Coiuai, have lately nndergone a very striet scrutiny at my hands, the results 
of which, especiallv in reference to the system of weights m use mnongst the 
Assyrians, will he given in the continuation of this paper on the legal tablets 

^ It is very important to note the fact of so many of these weights homg 
dated trom the reign of Shalmaneser, because tlus is the only direct eiidence 
tlTwe possess in the whole i-ange of the Cuneifo™ inscriptions of the 
existence of the king of that name, who is so celebrated m the biblical i eeoi d. 
1 sav direci evidence, because, although there were other kings of the name 
of Shahnaneser, mentioned in documents ot a much emilier ’ ^ 

certain that the Lion Weights aa-e connected in a continuous clnonolytal 
scries, and that the Shahnaneser, therefore, wbosc name they beai, must bo 
the king who intervened between Tiglath Pileser il. anc bargim. 

I have already noticed the purchase of a house at Nmoieh by .m 
Egyptian law officer, and I may hei-e add, that in a eertam Assyrian table 
oftrecedence,” which contains a list of all the ofliccs and digiiitica^ ot the 
empire from the Tartan downwards, two legal iLineiionaries are entered, one 

Assyrian and tlie other Aramsean ItIt 

Yf >EY thereby, as it would seem, prOTUig that 

there must have been a considerable Aramsean population 3*esiding in tho 
Assyrian capital. 
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to me., liave been scratched or incised bj some foreign subordinate ' 
in the .Registry Office. 

At the same time; the Phamician letters were certainly not 
altogether unknown to the learned Assyrians^ for there are a con- 
siderable number of fragments of clay tablets among the Museum 
collectionj which, when complete, must have borne tabulated lists 
of the Phcenician alphabet, and which, as far as can be ascertained 
from the mutilated remains now^ alone available for examiiiation, 
gave some mystical explanation of the pow-ers and properties of 
the different characters. 

Through what means, or at what particular time, the Cmieilorm 
character fell into disuse, and was superseded by a cursive square 
character of the PhcBiiician type, we are unable at present to define 
with any certaint}^. The latest dated tablets, however, belong to 
the reigns of Antiochus and Demetrius ; and as a great political 
revolution occurred shortly afterwards, the Greek rule in Assyria 
and Babylonia being supplanted by the Parthian, we may probably 
assign to that epoch the extinction of Cuneiform writing. 

A square character, it is true, must have been long previously 
known in Babylonia, through the coins of the Achsemenian Satraps, 
and it was from this character, probably, that the numismatic 
Bactrian took its rise in the third century B.c., but it may be 
doubted whether that form of writing ever fairly struck root in the 
country along the Tigris and Euphrates. The only specimens, at 
any rate, which now exist, are in a cave at Amadia, and upon the 
rock at Holwan ; and at both places the inscriptions are found in 
connection with very early Parthian sculptures. It would be in- 
teresting, on many accounts, to trace the successive establishment 
of the various later forms of Semitic writing which took the place of 
the Cuneiform. The Palmyrene, the Parthian of the Bilingual tablets, 
the Chaldman of the Babylonian Paterm, tbe Pehlevi, the early 
Estranghelo, and the Sabaean of the leaden rolls from Abu Shadkr, 
are all more or less connected, and several of these alphabets were 
in use, no doubt, at the same time, in various parts of Assyria and 
Babylonia. A Ml comparative table of all such alphabets would 
be very important to the palseographer, while it would also assist 
the historical student in showing how the civilization of the Cunei- 
form period became modified and affected by tbe successive intro- 
duction of foreign influences, as evidenced by tbe modes of writing 
which severally accompanied them, until the heterogeneous mixture 
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of if'iioraHce and knowledge, of philosophy and superstition, of 

empyricism and science, which prevailed in Babylonia during the 

early ages of Christianity, was eventually swallowed up m the 
overwhelming energy of the Arab element, and the impetuosity of 
a new-born and proselytizing faith. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Eote 4 nawe 190.— On a further comparison of the texts it seems almost 

immediately cognate with imdan (as nUJl m Hebrew is witlv^irij). 

being thus represented by the same Turanian ideograph, These 

tahlets however, which contain “ decrees,” as it would seem, rather than mere 
lmS-t7rddressed by the Aba, or “Judge,” to the parties who come hefop 
him to legalize their conveyance of property, are very difficult to render in 
iXlliBible English not only fiom W frequent employment of teehmeal 
terms ^hut from the’strange grammatical construction in which the eondihons 
of sale and barter are expressed. The two words f^agaUi and 
I have quoted from the decree of a certain prineess, the daughter of the l^t 
long of Assyi-ia, are probably the 2nd person png. fern, ot the Aoiist ol iiU, 
and hardly admit, therefore, of direct comparison with tadmi. 

Pa"e 207, No. 5.— In reference to the possible comparison of the second 
line y the Thoonician legend on this tablet with the Cuneiform name 
y v->-y< >->-y< it may be of importance to note that if the fh'st 

element of that name be composed of a double ti (>-<y<)-as appears to be 
the case— the phonetic reading -will probably be Igardt-nalhid, ^<]< ^<y<, 

being explained in the bilingaal vocabnlaries by i^i=nGEi=n!}n 
as some pai't of « a ship ” The Phoenician letters, then, which I have doubt- 
fnlly read as zardd, may perhaps belong to this word igamd or 
the second element of the name, aaM, may have been brolvon oil. irom the 
tablet, which is here imperfect. 
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University Club, Suffolk-street, S.W*. 

"^"i^BuETOX, Oapt. E. F., ILM* Consul, Fernando Po. 
Btjezobjee, Dr., Northwich Lodge, St.Johns 'W ooji,^AU * 
Butein, j. E., Esq., F.S.A., 37, Qordon-sqimre, V.C. ^ 
tCABBELL, Benj.Bond, Esq,, F.E.S. , Temple, W j. 
■^'tOALDWELL, Colonel Hugh, late oj the Bengal ixrmy. 

Oaltiiobpe, the Eight Hon. Lord, 33, Grostenor-square, W. 
■'^Calvert, Edmund, Esq., ILM. Consul, Monastic . 
'^Oamebon, Captain 0. D., ILM. Consul, Massowah, Abyssinia. 
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Capon, Major-General David, O.B., Anglesea House, Shirley,. 
Southampton. 

*Caemichabl, David F., Isq., Madras C. S. 

*Caee, Captain M. W., Madras. 

tCAUTLBY, Col. Sir Proby T., K.C.B., P.R.S., 31, SachvUle- 
streef, W. ; India Office, S.W. 
tCHASB, Lieut.-Col. Morgan, 31, Nottingliam-place, W. 
^Chetty, G. Latchmee Narrasoe, Esq., Madras. 
^ChtjechiIiI, a. H.,Esq., C.B., H.M. Consul- General, Algiers.. 
fOLABK, Gordon W., Esq., 72, Qt. Tower-street, E.C. 

Clerk, tbe Eight Hon. Sir George E., K.O.B., Athenceum. 
Cole, 0. J. D., Esq., Esher, Surrey, S. 

*OoiE, Lieut. E. A., Madras Staff Corps, Mysore. 
ttCoLEBBOOKB, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., M.P., 37, South- 
street, Park-lane, W. 

*CONJEVBRAH, EajAH VaSOOBEBDI LaTCHMEE PaTHI 
Naidoo Bahadoob, Madras. 

Constantine, Jos., Esq., 14, Cambridge-terraee, Sussex- 
gardens, W. 

CooMABASWAMY, M., Modeliar, Athenmum. 
tOooPBB, Charles Purton, Esq., LL.D., F.E.S. 
tOouET, Major M. H., Castlemans, near Maidenhead. 
Oeawpoeb, J. H., Esq., W. 

-j-OEAWBOBD, E. W., Esq., 71, Old Broad-street, E.O. 

Crossb, the Eev. T. F., D.O.L., St. Leonard! s-on-Sea ; 
Oriental Club, W. 

*tOBUTTBNDBN, Captain 0. J., Indian Army. 

*OuNNiNeHAM, Lieut.-Ool. A., Bengal Aimiy. 

*tOoESETJEB Jamsetjeb, Esq., Bombay, 

“•^tCuBSETJEE Eustomjbb, Esq., Bombay. 

OtJBZON, A. Esq., 181, Euston-road, N.W. 

CuTHBEET, S. T., Esq., 31, Caledonian-place, Clifton. 
^tDABABHOY Pestonjbe, Esq., Bombay. 

*Dalyell Eobt. A. 0. Esq., H.M. Consul, Jassy. 
^Dashwoob, H. W., Esq., Bengal C. S. 

Davies, the Eev. John, "Walsoken Rectory, near Wisbeaeh. 
fDAVis, Sir John Francis, Bart., K.O.B., Athenwum, S.W. ; 
Hollywood, near Bristol. 


ilST OF MEMBEBS- 
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De Gbey AND Eipon, tlie Right Hon. the Eaii, 1, Carlton- 
gardens, S.W. 

Havilland, Colonel Thomas Fiott, Guernsey. 

De Sams, William, Esq., Hillingdm-place, Uxbridge. 

Dent, William, Esq., Beckley-parh, Bromley, S.E. 

Dent, Thomas, Esq., 12, Hyde-park-gardens, W. 

Deutsch, E., Esq., Britisk Museum, W.O. 

Dickinson, John, Esq., 13, Yorh-street, Po}'tman-square,Yi . 
fDiCKiNSON, Sebastian S., Esq., Brotvn’s Lodge, Stroud. 
^Dickson, G. H., Esq., H.B.M. Constcl, Sukoum KaU. 
*Dickson, W., Esq., Teheran. 

^Dini, Dr. Francesco, Fano, Italy. 

*Do'WLEANS, a. M., Esq., India. 

Dowson, Prof. John, Staff College, Sand/mrst, 'Wokingham, 
Berks. 

fDRANE, Thomas, Esq., Mary church, Torquay. 
fDEYSDAiE, William Castellan, Esq., 26, Austin Friars, E.O. 
Duff, Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant, Esq., M.P ., ^,Qtieen s- 
gate-gardens. South Kensington, W. 

Dymes, Danl. D., Esq., 9, Mincing-lane, E.O. 
pAEL, G. W., Esq., Adelaide, S. Australia. 
tfEASTWicK, Captain Wm. J., 12, Leinster-terrace, Hyde- 
park, W. ; India Office, S.W. 

IEastwick, E. B., Esq., F.R.S., Athenxum, S.W . 
Edgeworth, M. P., Esq., Mastrim House, Anerley, S.; 
Atkencmm, S.W. 

ELHOT,Walter,Esq., Wolfelee,Hawick ; Travellers’ Club, . 
Engel, Carl, Esq., 64, Addison-road, Kensington, W . 

^Brskinb, 0. J., Esq., G. 51. 

+EYBREST,Col.SirGeo., Bart.,F.R.S., 10, Westbourne-st., S.W. 
i'FARRBR, James William, Esq., Ingleborough, Lancaster. 
Fbrghsson, James, Esq., %), LangKam-plaee, W. ^ 
Finoham, Frederick, Esq., 9, Sheffleld-gardens, KensbigtonffF . 
il Forbes, Charles, Esq., Bombay C, 8. 

tFoRBBS, Professor DaEcan,LL.D.,68, Burton-crescent,!! .G. 
*Forbes, Alexander K., Esq,, Bombay G. S. 
tFoRBEB, James Stewart, Esq., 3, Fitzroy-square, W. 
Forster, W. E., Esq., M.P., Heform Club, S.W. 
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XIST OF MEMBERS. 


Fos, Sir Charles, 8, New-street, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Fraser, Charles, Esq., 54, Upper Hgde-park-gardens, S.W. 
tPaEDERicK, Lt.-Gen. E., O.B., Shawford House, Winchester. 
Freeland, H. W., Esq., Aihenceum, S.W. 

*Freeman, Hy. Stanhope, ’Ebc^., Governor of Lagos. 

*Frebb, 'H. E., Esq., Bombay C.S. 

Frith, J. G., Esq., 18, Wimpole-street, W. 

Frost, the Rev. George, M.A., 28, Kemington-square, W. 
*'Fryer, George, Esq., Madras Amy. 

Gallbnga, Mrs., Falls, Llandogo, Coleford, Alonmouth- 
shire. 

Garden, Robert, Esq., 63, Montagu-square, W. 

IjGAESTiN, Lieut.- Col. Robert, late of the Madras Army. 
Gillbtt, William Stedman, Esq., Harefeld, Southampton. 

\ Gladstone, William, Esq., Fltzroy-parh, Highgate, M. 

'^'Glaseoed, Capt. C.L.R., 

*GoLDENBLtiM, Dr. A. J,, Gffessa. 



*Goldsmid, Colonel P. J., Iladras. 

Goldstdcker, Prof. T., 14, St. George’ s-square, Primrose- 
M/, N.W. 



^Gordon, Hon. Arthur, Governor of New Bnvmiviek. 

Gore, Montague, Esq., Oriental Club, W. 

Graham, 0. Cyril, Esq., 9, Cleveland-roic, St. James’s, S.’W. 
Delroe House, Watford. 

*tGBEG 0 RY John, Esq., late Qavernoi' of the Bahamas. 
tGREGSON, Samuel, Esq., M.P., 32, Uppo' Harley-street, W. 
II Grey, the Right Honourable Sir Charles B. 

^Griffith, R. T. H., Esq., M.A., Benares. 

^Grindlay, Captain Robert Melville. 
tGuEST, Edwin, Esq., P.R.S., Master of Cams College, 
Cambridge. 

Haigh, Rev. B. B'., D.D., Bramham College, Tadcaster. 
Hall, Fitz-Edward, Esq., D.O.L., 2, Eton-dllas, Havorstoek- 
hill, N.W. 

fHALL, Richard, Esq., 92, Eatonplace, S.W. 

Halliday, Sir Frederick., K.O.B., 28, Clerveland-square, 
Bayswater, W. 

♦Hamilton^ Col. G. W., Commissioner, Mooltan. 
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LIST OB' 3IEMBERS. 

Hammonb, H. W., Esq., Bengal 0, 8., Bath. 

Hajimond, W. P. Esq., 74, Camden-road-villas, . 
•fHAUGHTON, Eicliard, Esq., 187, Eigh-street, Bamsgate. 

«'Hay, Sir J. H. D, K.O.B., E.M. Mimster, Morocco. 
Haywood, G. R., Esq., 1, Betvall’s Buildings, Mcoickester. 
Heath, the P»-ev. D. I., Esher, Surreg. 
tHEMiNG, Dempster, Esq. 

Henderson, James, Esq., Oriental Club, 

Henty, Walter, Esq., Northlands, Chichester ; Windham. 
Club,&.W. 

-IHeywood, James, Esq., F.E.S., Athencmni, S.liV . 
i'HoEHOusB, H.W., Esq., Brookes’ s Club, St. James’s-st., fo.\^ . 
tHoDSSON, Brian Houghton, Esq., The Rangers, Dursleg. 
fHoDGSON, David, Esq., South-Kill, Liverpool. 

Hogg, Sir James Weir, Bart., 4, Car lion-gar dens, S.W. ; 

India Office, S.W. 
tHoLROYD, Tlqomas, Esq. 

HoOLB,the Rev. Elijah, D.D., Sec. Wesleyan Miss. Soc., E.O. 
tHoPEiNSON, Major-General Sir Charles, K.C.B., 2, King 
Street, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 

*Hhghe 3, T. F., Esq., Oriental Secretary, E.B.3I. Embassy, 
Constantinople. 

Hughes, Oapt. Sir F., Ely Souse, Wexford. 

•h'f'HuNTER, Robert, Esq., F.R.S., Southwood-lane, Sighgato , 
N. ’, Oriental Club, N . 

Htjtt, Benjamin, Esq., E. India U. S. Club, W. 

Jacob, Maj.-Gen. G. Le Grand, C.B., Bone/mrek, Me of 
Wight. 

*JoNES, 0. T., Esq., S.M. Consul, Shanghai. 
^fJxiGONATHJEB SuNHEESETT, Esq., Bombay. 

Kaye, J. W., Esq., India O^e, S.W. 

^-j-KEHBAL, Col. A. B., O.B., Baghdad. 

FKennedy, R. H., Esq., 22, the Mall, Clifton. 
tKERR, Mrs. Alexander. 

11 Knighton, W., Esq., Assistant Commissioner, Lucknow. 
*Knox, Thomas George, Esq., British Consulate, Siam, 
Lanbon, James, Esq., 91, Inverness-tm-ace, Bayswater, W. 
Latham, Dr. R. G., F.R.S., Qremford, Middlesex, W. 
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8., 'EiBci; Oriental Club, 

tliAWFOKB, Henry S., Esq., M.A., 28, Austin Friars, B.O. 
Lawebncb, Eight Hon. Sir J. L. M., Bart., G.O.B., South- 
gate Souse, Southgate, lA. 

Leiinbr, Gottlieb, Esq., King's College, Strand, W.O. 

Le Messueies, a. S., Esq,, 26, Connaught-square, W. ; 
Oriental Club, W. 

^Lb Mesbeier, Hy. P., Esq, Chief Engineer, Jubbulpoh'e 
Railway. 

Lewis, Lt.-Ool. John, 27, Eorckester-pl., Blandford-sq.,lA.W. 
Lewis, Henry, Esq., E.N., Oriental Club, W. 
f LiNWOODjthe 'Sie^AEm..,Birchfield, Handsworth,Birmingham. 
§Loch, John, Esq., 15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 

Loews, Dr. L., M.S.A. Paris, 48, Buckingham-plaee, Brighton. 
i'Low, Lt.-Genl. Sir John, K.O.B., Clatto, Fifeshire. 

Litdeow, Major-General J,, 9, Pelham-crescent, Eastings. 
tMAcDoBALL, Prof. C., M.A., Queen's College, Belfast. 
^MacFaeIjANE, Ohaeles, Esq., Bengal Army. 

Mackenzie, the Eight Hon. Holt, 28, Wimpole-street, W. 
Mackenzie, J. T., Esq., 41, Threadneedle-street, E,0. 
§Mackileoe, James, Esq., 11, King's Arms Yard, E.C. 
Mackineay, D., Esq., 42, Olarges-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Mackintosh, Alexander Brodie, Esq., Oriental Club, W. 
tMACKiNTOSH, Eneas, Esq., 17, Montague-square, W. 
Mackintosh, Lieut.-Gen. A. F., 7, Tilney-street, W. 
Maceeod, j. Mac-Pherson, Esq., 1, Stanhope-street, Hyde- 
parh,'W. 

§*‘f'M’NEiLi,Sir J., G.O.B., F.E.S., GrantonSotcse, Edinburgh. 
Macphbrson, Wm., Esq., 6, Stanhope-street, Syde-park,W. 
fMADDocK, Sir T. Herbert, Union Club, Trafalgar-sq., W.O. 
^tMAHOiiMED Am Eogay, Esq., Bombay. 

Maecolm, Major-General G. A., 67, Shane-street, S.W. 
*Malloue, Nassif, Esq., E.M. Consulate, Smyrna, 
*tMANOCKJEB OuRSETJBE, Esq., Bombay. 

Mann, J. A., Esq., Kensington Palace, W. 

Manning, Mrs., 44, PhilMmore-gardens, Kensington, W. 
*Marcolini, Count Oamillo, Turin. 
tMARDON, Thomas Todd, Esq., 30, Wimpole-street, W. 
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Mabshmajt, Jolrn Clarke, Esq., 7, Palace-gardens, Ken- 

sington, W. 

: ■ Maetin, Sir J. Eanald, F.E.S., 37, Ujyper Brook-st7^eet, W. 
’^Mason, the Eev. Francis, D.D., Tonghoo. 
fMATHESOK, Sir James, Bart., M.P., 13, Clevelani-wtOy S.W* 
Matiieson, Farquhar, Esq., Onmtal Club, W. 
tMAiTGHAN, Captain Philip, 37, MeMlle-street, Eclmhirgh. 
Maybe, J., Esq., F.S.A., 68, Lo^'d-street, LimrpooL 
Mblyill, Philip, Esq., Ethy House^ Lost 'WithieL 
Melyill, Major-General Sir P. M., Bombay Army. 

-f-MEXBOEOUGH, theEt.Hon.theEarlof, Traveller's' Club^W^C. 

'^Milbs, Capt. Joseph, Lidia. 

^Miles, Lient. S, B., Bombay Army. 

=^MiniiiGAX, Joseph, Esq., F.G.S., F.L.B., Tasmania. 

Mills, Eev. John, 40, Lonsdale-sqiiare, Islington, N, 
Mobbati^ G., Esq., M.P., 103, 

MoNTiBiOEE,SirMoses,Bai4.,7,G^r(95‘iw^(9f-y<2-A^,P mlc-lane^ . 
tMooR, Eev. A. P., AI.A., F.E.G.S., Siibwarden, St. Angus- 
tine's College, Canterbury. 

=^Moobe, Niven, Esq., O.B., late H.M. Consul General, Beynit. 
^Moxjat, Fred. John, Esq., M.D., Bengal Medical Sereicc. 
Mtjie, John, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., 16, Begent-ter., Ldinburgh. 
'^tMuNMOHUELASS Dayilass, Esq., Bombay. 

*^tA[nEEAY, the Honourable G. A., H.AI. Envoy, Dresden. 
=^MnEEAy, E. 0. Granville, Esq., H.M. Consul General, Odessa. 
=^fNBLS0F, James Henry, Esq., Madura, India. 

=^Neale, Colonel E. St. John, Secretary of Legation, China. 

Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., D.O.L., 19, 

=^Niemann, G. K., Esq., Rotterdam. 

Noerib, Edwin, Esq., 6, Michaels Grove, Brompton, S.W. 

^ ^Nobeis, Captain Henry MacFarlane, Madras Army. 

‘t-NoETHUMBEELANn, His Gracc the Duke of, Northumberland 
House, Strand, W.O. 

^tNowEOJBB Jamsbtjee, Esq., EmSay. 

Ogilyy, T homas, Esq., A, Park Crescent, P ortland-place, N.W. 
^Olibhant, Lawrence, Esq., Athenmum, S.W. 

OsBOENE, Capt, Willoughby, G.B., Tudor House, Richmond, 

S.W. 
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XTST OF MEMBEES. 


II Pal3IEe, George, Esq., Bengal C. S. 

II Paebuey, George, Esq. 
fPAEKEE, John F., Esq. 

^^'Pe'lly, Lieut.-Ool. Lewis, Bombay Army. 

Peeey, Sir T. Erskine, India Office, S.W. 

PiLKiKOTON, James, Esq., M.P., lieform Club, S. W. 
=^'PiSANi, Count Alexander, Constantinople, 
ttPnAi'T, AAilliam, Esq., Conservative Club, St, James's, S.W. 
Pollock, Lieut.-Gen. Sir George, G.O.B., Clap]iamCommonff>. 
PowEK, Edward Rawdon, Esq., 15, Adam-st,, Strand,'^ X j, 
Powis, the Rt. Hon. the Earl of, 45, Berkeley-square, W. 
PeA'TT, Hodgson, Esq., 7, liegency-square, Brighton, 
Peiaulx, Osmond de BeauToir, Esq., 8, Cavendish-sqtca7^e,W . 
Peideaijx, F. W., Esq,, 18, Avenue-rd,, St, John's Wood^ 
U JR.; India Office, S.W. 

Peixsei*, H. Thoby, Esq., Little Holland House, Kensington,. 

Rh, I Lidia Office, 

=^PucKLE, Major James, Alysore, 

PuEUsnoTTAM, 0., Modoliar, 33, Weste7m-viUas, Blomfield-^ 
7^oad, Paddmgton, W. 

PnSEY, S. E. B., Esq., 14, Grosmnorffiace, S.W. 
Ravenshaw, Edward Gockburn, Esq., 36, Eaton-sq,, S.W. 
ttRAWLiNSON, Major-Gen. Sir H. C., K.O.B., F.E.S., D.G.L., 
1, Hill-street, Berkeley -squai^e, W . 

Redhouse, J. W., Esq., 16, Kilbuim Priory, N.W. 
tRENOUAEi), the Roy. George Cecil, BJ),, SwaQiscomhe, Kent. 
Reynolds, the Rey. James, B.A., Gf^eat Ilffoi'd, Essex, E. 
Reynolds, Major P, A., 21, Gharles-st,, St, James's, S.W. 
tRiCKBTTS, Mordaunt, Esq. 

^^^Robeets, a. a., 'Eiscy,G,h., Be^igal C, S, 

Rolland, S. E*, Esq., United Service Club, W. 

Rollo, the Right Hon. Lord, Duncrub Castle, Perthshire, 
Russell, A., Esq., M.P., 2, Audley-square, W. 

Ryan, the Right Hon. Sir Edward, 5, Addiso7i-7*oad, Ken- 
sington, W. 

Sr. Made, the Rt. Hon. Earl, Ad^niralty, S.W. 

Salomons, D., Esq,, M.P., 26, Cumberland-st,, Hyde-pL, W 
*Samsamu-'d-Dowla, Mazim-Juno, Baeadooe, Madras, 
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LIST OP MEMBERS, 

ScAETHj Jolin, Ei^i[,yMandeTBtou HouseyDunsCySitwickskt^ 
=^^ScoTT, Mathew Henry, Esq., Eastfielcl, 

Selwyn, the Eey. W., B.D., Camhrklffe, 

^^^tSiRAJ-EL-MuLK Bahadur, Hyderabad. . 

Sheil, Major-General Sir J iistin,lv.O M.^lSf^Eaton-place^^ .W, 
"^Showers, Major 0, L., India, 
fSiaMOHD, George Gabriel,. Esq., M.D, 

^Skene, J. H., Esq., H.BM- Consul, Aleppo. 
Sleswio-Holstein. H.S.H. Prince Prederick. of, 15, 
Maddox-street, W. 

fSMiTH, George, Esq,, LL.D., P.x\,S., M.R.fe.L., Trem, 
Camborne, CornwalL 

Smith, John B., Esq., M.P., 105, Westbourne-terraee^ 1\ . 
f Smith, Thomas Charles, Esq., 25, Oxford-square, TV. 
Smollett, Patrick Boyle, Esq., M.P., Cameron House, 
Mexwndi'ia, Diundjo/rtonsJuro ; Conservatwe Club, S.TY. 
Spooner, the Rev. Dr. E., Brechin, N.B. 

Spottiswoode, Andrew, Esq., James-street, Buckingham- 
gate, S.W. 

"{"‘•{"Spottiswoode, Wni., Esq., E.R.S.,50, Gros'cenoT-p)luce,hAh . 
'•^Stanley, the Right Hon. Lord, M.P ., 36, St. James s-sq,, 
’^Stanley, the Hon. H. E. J., 40, Dover-street, Piccadilly, TT . 
Stephens, Major James Grant, Catherine College, Cambridge. 
Straghey, William, Esq., Oriental Club, W. 

Strangeord, the Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount, 58, Cumberland- 
street, Hyde-parh, W. 

^Strighland, Edward, Esq., Barhadoes, 
tTALBOT, W. H. Fox, Esq., F.R.S., 8, Butland-sqmre, 
Edinburgh. 

=^Taylob, j. G., Esq., HM. Consul, Diyarbekr. 

^Taylor, Major B. L., O.B., Bombay Army, 

|Tbign MOUTH, the Right Hon. Lord, F.R.S. , Langton Hall,. 
North Allerton. 

Tennent, Sir j. Emerson, LL.D., K.O.S., 66, Warwick-sq,, 
Belgravia, 

tTHOMAS, Edward, Esq., 1, Albert-place, Victoria-road, Eenr 
sington, W. 

Thomas, Henry H., Esq., 11, Pulteney-street, Bath. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


fTHOMPSO^^", Lieut.-Ool. T. P., F.E.S., Eliot-mle^ Blachheatk^ 
S.K 

Thorntok^ T hos., Esq., 29, Gloucester-st.jBelgrave-rd.s^M. 
=^tTiEN, Eey. Antonio, Malta. 

§Toone, Francis Hastings, Esq., 31, Portland-])lace^ W. 
UTreyelyan, CoL H. W., O.B., Bombay Army. 

^^'tTnoYER, Captain Anthony, 55, Rue de la Pepiniere^ Park. 
^'^^Tronson, Major E.N., Aloultan. 
tTuRNER, Thomas, Esq., 31, Ctcrzon-street, W. 
flJRQUHART, David, Esq., Montague Cottage, 'Worthing. 

Driyal, M. FAbbe, Arras. 

Yaux, W. S. W., Esq., Bntish Museum, W-.O. 
fVERXEY, Major Sir Harry, Bt., M.P., 32, South-street, 
Park-lane, W. 

fYYVYAiS', Sir Ed. Eawlinson, Bart., P.E.S., Athenmum, SAY, 
fVYYYAN, E. H. S., Esq., P.E.G.S., Conseruitwe Club, S.W. 
Watson, Dr. J. Forbes, M.D., Fife House, Whitehall, S.W. 
Waug-h, Major-Gen. Sir A. S., O.B., Athenceum, S.WG 
^Wells, Charles, Esq., ?&,Cumherland-st., Ecelcston-sq., S.W". 
"Westwoob, John, Esq., 27, Cannon-street, E.C. 
fWiiiTE, General Martin, Bath. 

■fWHiTE, James, Esq., M.P., 2, Qiceenk Gate, Ilyde-p^aT^k,^ . 
White, John, Esq., Oriental Club, W. 
llWiLBRAHAM, Major Eichard, Gibraltar. 
fWiLKiNSON, Eobert, Esq., 22, Cumberland-terrace, Begentk 
park, N.W. 

W^iLKiNSON, Lient.-Ool. Thomas, 23, Hanover-square, W. 
■fWiLLiAMS, Moniei", Esq., A.M., Boden Prof, of Sanskrit, 
Oxford. 

Williams, Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm. Fenwick, Bart., 

Montreal. 

Willoughby, J. P., Esq., India Office, S.WA ; 18, West- 
bourne Terrace, W. 

fWiLLocK, Major George, K.L.S., Bath. 
i-WiLSON, the Eev. John, D.D., Bombay. 

^Wright, the Yen. Archdeacon H. P., British Columbia. 
i-YATES, W. Holt, Esq., M.D., 5, 8umner-terr., Onslow-sq., S.W. 
^ZoHRAB, James, Esq., H.M. F. Comtil, Mostar, Turkey. 
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LIST OF JIEMBEKS. 


"j0nflrsrg P'fimbcrs. 

HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS PEINCB JOHN OE SAXONY. 

HIS HIGHNESS NAWaB IKBAL XJD DATJLAH BAHADIJB. 
THEIE MAJESTIES THE KINGS OE SIAM. 

The Rev. Robert Caldwell, IL.D. 

The Rev. R. Spence Hardy. 

The Rev. Edward Hincks, H.D. 

Professor N. L. 'Westergaard. 

Professor Gustavus Eliigel. 

Professor Max Miiller. 

The Rev. Prof. K. M. Banerjea, Cdmtta. 

J Paijdita Isvarachandra Yidyasagara, Calcutta. 

^ Dr. Bhaii Dajl, Bonibay. 

1 Pa^(Jita Bapu Deva Sastri, Benares. 

Syed Ahmad Khan, Delhi. 

The Honorary Members marked thus [ J] were elected on the 4th July, 


1864, 
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[By tlie Begnlations of the Society, as amended in 1850, no further additions can Be made 
to the lists of CoiTespondiiig and Foreign Members; the elections being restricted to 
Eesident, Non-Eesident, and Honorary Members.] 

Professor Jacob Eerggren, Btoehliohi, 

Tbe Cbevalier T. X. Biancbi, Fans. 

Professor Prancis Popp, Berlin. 

Paron de Cetto, Bamrian Ambassador. 

Professor P. P. Charmoy, Toulon. 

II. Alexandre de Chodzko, Faris. 

Professor Pernbard Porn, Bt. Fetersburgli. 

Professor G-arcin de Tassy, Faris. 

William P. Hodgson, Esq., Weiv Yorlc. 
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